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Wirt a few months, the people of these United States 
have been summoned to behold the enactment of a fearful 
drama, within sight of their own shores, almost within 
their own waters, of a character to arrest the beatings of 
every heart—to fix the eye with a terror, and to fill the 
mind with emotions and an interest, painfully fascinating, 
and awfully oppressive:—a drama of a progress as rapid, 
of events as terrible, and a catastrophe as frightful and 
complete, as any, that ever, from the time of Auschylus to 
Shakspeare, has furnished to the tragic muse her most 
appropriate material. They have seen gallant victims 
marshalled to their fate ; with a blind exultation pressing 
onward, totally unconscious of their peril; and suddenly 
precipitated, as by the bolt of an unseen power, from the 
heights of hope and anticipated triumph, down the abysses, 
headlong, toa bloody doom. They have seen go forth in 
youth, and strength, and pride, the noble spirit ; dreaming 
only of glorious deeds, governed by what he has deemed 
a heroic and generous purpose, suddenly hurled from the 
steeps of life, and finishing his progress by a felon’s death. 
The pang of such a spectacle is heightened by the fact 
that, while they sympathize with, they cannot defend, and 
dare not attempt to justify, the victim. Hehas put him- 
self without the pale of law, and the plea which might be 
made by patriotism and hamanity in his behalf, showing 
that a noble and heroic purpose was in his mind, when he 
ventured upon his fearful enterprise, is one, over the 
truth of which doubts hang like a heavy cloud, which at 
present we cannot penetrate. Itis not yet matter of cer- 
tainty that the adventurer perished in the attempt to 
assist a people who either needed or desired his assistance ! 

Let us, in general terms, recal the fearful tragedy 
which we have witnessed. It is but yesterday, as it 
were,—so fresh and impressive are these events in our 
minds—that a small band of desperate adventurers, 
regardless of authority and law, heedless equally of counsel 
and remonstrance, of entreaty and exhortation, sailed from 
our shores in hostile panoply, with the purpose of precip- 
itating themselves upon a neighbouring power, with which 
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our people are at peace, with which we carry on a thriving 
commerce, profitable to both parties, and from which we 
have received no manner of offence. They have sought, 
without previous provocation, to subvert the institutions, 
and to possess themselves of the government of the State 
they have invaded. This has been done in the open day- 
light, in the face of the nations, in despite of all the efforts, 
honestly made, of our own Government, to arrest the 
attempt, and in the teeth of an armed enemy of more than 
twenty thousand men. The audacity of this endeavor, 
the objects which it contemplated, the determined purpose 
it displayed, the hardihood and reckless courage which 
marked the enterprise, all combine to indicate the presence 
of motives and passions, which are at once complicated 
and intense. What were these passions and motives? 
We have no lack of territory. We have no quarrel with 
the Spaniards, either as a race or nation. We are in no 
want of means and objects for the employment of our own 
people, even were they thrice as numerous, and the results 
of such an expedition, had it been successful in the con- 
templated object, would have entailed upon us new 
embarrassments in the administration of our affairs at 
home, to which we need no sort of addition for the pur- 
poses of mischief. To the States of the North, the insti- 
tution of slavery in Cuba, would have occasioned new 
difficulties, increasing fearfully the responsibilities which 
they now profess to regard as so morallyawful! Afflicted, 
as they now profess to be, at their share of the shame and the 
reproach of maintaining an institution which they have 
tabooed as well as Europe,—how greatly would their sen- 
sibilities suffer increase of hurt by such an increase of 
responsibility as must. follow from the acquisition of 
the slave territory of Cuba? To the people of our 
Southern States, what motive could there be in bringing 
the State of Cuba under the control of a power from which 
we are almost prepared to shake ourselves free—subject- 
ing the people of that country as well as our own, to a 
corresponding increase of that gnawing hostility, that in- 
sulting warfare, which now threatens our security, and 
which we find almost fatal to our peace. Surely, it 
will be quite time enough to think of adding Cuba to 
our domain, when we ourselves are rendered secure, no 
matter by what mcans, from the perpetual annoyance 0 
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abolition. On either hand, and in reference to either 
section, we see no single motive for the absorption of 
Cuba. At all events, the Southern people, even if they 
should harbor such a desire, may well leave its consum- 
mation to the chapter of accidents, to that providential 
will, which, in its own good time, will work out every 
necessary fulfilment, as well in the destiny of nations 
as in that of men. Why seek to hurry events which are 
inevitable? Cuba will be Americanized—will own the 
sway of our race, as will St. Domingo, the West India 
Islands, generally, and all Mexico, in course of time. He 
has read the history of events but imperfectly in the past, 
who sees not this history in the future. At present, we 
have no need of Cuba. It is not our policy that she 
should be involved in our present struggles. Her fate will 
depend upon ours. Her institutions are safe, so long as 
we can maintain ovr own, and her fortunes will follow those 
of the Southern States of this Union, as certainly as 
the sparks fly upward. Her annexation may well be per- 
mitted to wait upon such changes in the relation of the 
Cotton States to this Confederacy, as are likely to follow 
from the deadly antipathies, and the ceaseless hostility of 
the abolitionists. At present, the pear is ripe neither for 
the Cubans nor ourselves. 

To the reflecting portions of our people, North and 
South, these considerations are perfectly well understood. 
But there are among us, as among all nations, thousands 
who never reflect, and who obey only their impulses. 
There are other thousands who suffer selfish calculations 
to supersede all considerations of country ; and it is with 
these two classes that the invasion of Cuba originated. 
Lopez himself was probably a monomaniac. The pas- 
sion for the liberation of Cuba from foreign, (not from 
Spanish) rule, was probably just tinctured with another 
passion, not altogether apparent to himself, by which the 
acquisition and retention of Cuban liberty, was to be en- 
joyed through his administration. That, if successful, he 
would have sought connection with our Confederacy, we 
have no notion. In respect to the degree in which the 
Cubans themselves participated in the invasion, nething 
positive can be affirmed. Judging by the course which 
they took, when the invaders landed upon the Island, and 
subsequently, the natural conclusion is that the expedition 
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did not command their sympathies.* And yet this evi- 
dence, thoroughly examined, is very inconclusive. The 
Cubans naturally revolt at a foreign administration of 
their affairs. Of this fact, we think there can he little 
question. There is mind enough among the Cubans for 
their own government, and they feel it. They compare 


* Col. Haynes says “If Gen. Lopez was not joined by the Creoles of the isl- 
and, there can be no doubt that both he and the friends whom he inspired with 
his own views and feelings, honestly expected them to do so, promptly, and in 
large force. ‘The erroneous inteiligence communicated to him at Key West, 
which led him to change his intended course, and land where he did, js much 
to be deplored, as the first main cause of the disustrous result. Stil], I am sat- 
isfied that the Creoles would have fulfilled his expectations, had it not been for 
circumstances for which an unhappy fortune is more responsible than our brave 
and glorious old chief. # # # * * Seven Creoles did 
manage to join us, and they reported that it had been with great difficulty, and 
that there were many who would do so if it were possible. Iwas reliably 
informed in Havana, that there were about 300 young menthen in the dungeons 
of the city, the flower of the Creole population, arrested in the attempt to reach 
Gen. Lopez, and that many more had bec shot down along the roads. * #* 
In justice to the poor Creoles, who are now left to suffer all the tyranny from 
which we vainly attempted to relieve them, I must say, that the Creole 
Company, under Captain Oberto, which formed part of the expedition, behaved 
as well, in every respect throughout, as any part of our brave little force.” 

Col. Haynes may be right, but there is other testimony. Mr. Pruitt says: 
“we landed expecting to meet with thousands of friends. But, alas! how 
deeply deceived! Instead of finding the people in arms fighting for freedom, 
we found one and all, armed, ready to meet us, not as friends, but as foes.” 

He adds: “Mr. Sigur, editor of the Delta, published numerous letters from the 
Island, giving an account of the progress of a revolution going on in Cuba. These 
letters led me to believe that almost the entire population were under arms, 
struggling for liberty. Itis useless for me to tell you how false these letters 
were.” 

Lt. Van Vechten, a doubtful authority, says: “Our first salutation was a vol- 
ley of musketry, instead of alarge body of friends, with horses, stores, &c., for 
our use. Instead of finding the Creoles our friends, we found them our most 
bitter enemies, far more so than the troops—keeping the troops constantly in- 
formed of our movements, and hanging on our skirts, putting to death without 
mercy, all those who straggled on the march.” 

J. Fisher, Hospital Steward of the army, writes: “Lopez has deceived us 
all. The expedition is all a humbug.” Gilman, a cook, writes: “ Lopez, the 
scoundrel, has deceived us—all those reports about the Cuban rising were 
trumped up in New-Orleans.” Honore Vienne writes: “ Deceived by false 
visions.” Col. Crittenden writes: “I have not yet seen the first patriot on the 
Island.” C.F. Horwell writes: “The delusion! the cheat! the base fraud ! 
Patriots, ’tis true there are in Cuba, but they are patriots to the cause of Cuba 
as it now exists. Where are all those towns that revolutionized in favor of a 
government move republican? Ido not believe a single town in Cuba ever 
attempted a revolution. It is my conviction that the petty clique in New-Or- 
leans, whose existence depended upon the exaltation of Cuban bonds, felt that 
the precipice over which they must shortly fall must be avoided by some despe- 
rate scheme, and lence the second abortive attempt te create sympathy in favor 
of Cuban patriots, struggling for liberty! When I reflect on the proceedings 
of the Arcade Meeting, where the Declaration of Independence of the Island 
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their chief natives with the persons sent over to rule them 
by Spain, and they do not suffer by the comparison. | It is 
the error of Spain, as it was that of Great Britain, in 
respect to this country, that it persists in ruling the island 
from abroad. This practice is, and must be, the source of 
a never ending soreness of the local self-esteem. The 
profounder policy which would subsidize the natives for 
the purpose, and secure the sympathies of the Creole mind, 
in behalf of the mother country, would be the first neces- 
sary step of Spain for reconciling all farther discontents. 
Her blindness to this truth, necessarily has its effect upon 
the Cubans; and the further evils of the administration 
of their government by foreign hands—by those, who, lia- 
ble to recal at any moment—are necessarily anxious to 
increase their fortunes with all possible speed—resulting 
in heavy assessments, in arbitrary taxation, in the em- 
ployment of spiesand informers, in vexatious prosecutions, 
founded upon the evidence of those whose spoils depend 
upon the conviction of their victims—these are additional 
aggravations to discontent, which must naturally produce 
their bitter fruits in revolution. In the absence of any 
testimony that can be relied on, we see sufficient reasons 
for revolution among the Creoles, from the employment 
of rulers over them, not born and educated among them- 
selves. 

But why did they not avail themselves of the invasion 
of Lopez, by shaking off the rule which revolted them? 
The answer to this inquiry, while it denies the assumption 
that they did not secretly desire his success, is yet, perhaps, 
quite conclusive with us against the invasion. It shows 
a people not adequate to their own necessities, too feeble 
to assert the powers which they possess—too timid to peril 
anything, even in the attainment of their favorite desires. 
They would obtain the prize of freedom, but have not the 
heart to pay for it the required price. This is the melan- 


of Cuba was read before a large multitude, and gulped down by about half of them 
as having actually come from the patriots ofthe Island of Cuba: when I turn back 
and think of the prominence of the men in this expedition, who acted the same 
deceitful part in the other, and then look and see things asthey actually are— 
peace, plenty, and quiet throughout the island, the masses devoted to the Govern- 
ment, and individually contented with their sacred homes, where plentitude is 
heaped up around them, and want is a stranger—I bite my lips with anger, to 
think that these men cannot be made to suffer as those deluded young men have, 
who left their homes from the purest motives, to find themselves the followers 
of a traitor, deceived by their own countrymen, to retrieve his desperate fortunes.” 
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choly conclusion to which we must arrive ; yet, in answer 
to this, we are reminded that these Creoles are a scattered 
population, with few opportunities for communing and 
combining—that the authority of Spain is enforced every- 
where, by a regular army of more than twenty thousand 
soldiers, well equipped, holding fortified places, and with 
all the necessary facilities, by railroad and steam vessels, 
for concentrating an overwhelming force, at any moment, 
upon any part of the island ;—that the native Cubans 
have been, for a long time, denied the use of arms by their 
jealous masters—-that they are not even in possession of 
arms,* and that they are subject to a surveillance which 
leaves no movement, no action, scarcely a gesture or a 
word, unwatched. 

Certainly, these are imposing influences, adverse to their 
desire of throwing off their shackles, and may well ac- 
count for, if not excuse, their supineness under them ; 
but, while we allow these excuses, and admit the reasons 
for their failure to show themselves in arms on the appear- 
ance of their Jiberators, how are we to account for the 
fact that they gave them no shows of sympathy—that they 
fled at their approach, and joined themselves to the Span- 
iards, rather than the invading forces? In reply to this, 
we are told that the Spanish Government issued a procla- 
mation, threatening the people with death if they did not 
fly at the approach of any expedition that might land in 
Cuba, or if they attempted to join in it.t 

Weare afraid, if such excuses are to be admitted for the 
derilection of a people in such a case, when the conflict is 
actually in progress for their own liberties, that we may as 
well put them out of the pale of consideration altogether. 
If proclamations and threats of death are sufficient to 
stifle their courage and sympathy in a contest where the 
stranger comes to incur this very penalty in their cause, 
they are not worthy to be free, and a successful struggle 
in their behalf would only change their masters, not secure 
their liberties. Did they expect to achieve their freedom 
but at some such peril? No American adventurer, when 
he embarked with Lopez, ever concealed from himself the 
fearful penalties that constituted the unavoidable condi- 
tions of his enterprise. But, not to dwell upon this plea in 


#*In some of the accounts, we find it stated that the Cubans did not know 
how to shoot when they had arms. 
+ Col. Haynes writes to this effect. 
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behalf of the Creoles, there is yet another matter, in res- 
pect to which, we are of opinion that none can be offered. 
It appears that they joined in hunting down the scattered 
adventurers. They pursued them into the mountain fast- 
nesses, followed them with bloodhounds and bayonets, shot 
them down as they wandered starving among their hills, 
or delivered them up to the tender mercies of the Span- 
iards!_ What are we to say of performances like these ! 
Were they brought about by the proclamation, the brutum 
fulmen of Spanish denunciation. Can any authority 
compel us to strangle our friends—to pursue and butcher 
them? Nay, to give them the shelter of our hospitality, 
beguile them to confidence with bread and salt, spread 
the couch for their slumbers, and when they sleep, convey 
the tidings to their butcher, and shew him where he can 
take his victim in safety. It is easier to believe that the 
Cubans were really adverse to the invaders, than to sup- 
pose these dark and damnable crimes at the expense of all 
virtue and humanity. It is easier, and far more grateful, 
to believe that they preferred the Spanish sway to that 
freedom proffered by the invaders, and that when they fled 
from before them, or turned against them, they felt the 
very hostility of sentiment ‘which was declared by their 
conduct. 

We are, accordingly, reduced to the necessity of regard- 
ing the Creoles of the Island of Cuba, generally, as opposed 
to the invasion. Thatthere were many who desired it with 
all their hearts, and gave their money and their prayers 
to it, (and some of them their weapons and lives,) we are 
prepared to admit. That they contributed to mislead the 
American people, in respect to the people of Cuba, gene- 
rally, is undeniable. They probably did so in good faith. 
Seeing through the medium of their own feelings and 
desires, they no doubt thought as they asserted. We must 
do them the justice to say that they made such sacrifices 
of wealth, time, energy, manhood, repose, security and 
comfort, in the promotion of the cause, as showed their own 
faith in its prospects. We believe that the greater portion 
of the money by which the several expeditions have been 
fitted out against Cuba, was provided from their wealth, 
and that large fortunes in the island were sold at enormous 
sacrifices, to procure the means of invasion. Steamers, 
arms, supplies of all sorts, were chiefly procured from the 
sale of lands and slaves in Cuba. We doubt whether much 
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was realized by the sale of Cuba bonds in this country——a 
scheme, by the way, which hypothecated possessions in 
the island, which could only be realized by the successful 
result of the expedition. The bonds appear to have been 
issued in various amounts, ranging probably from $500 to 
$5000, signed by Lopez, and sold, as it is said in the 
newspapers, at one-fourth their apparent value.* How 
many of these bonds were sold, and to what extent the 
parties getting up the expedition were influenced in their 
patriotic sympathies by their cupidity,are matters that 
must be left wholly to conjecture. Of course, it became 
the policy of all these bond-holders to promote the success 
of the expedition. In this desire, it is to be feared that 
they did not scruple at any mode of operating upon the 
public mind of the country, and inducing adventurers to 
engage in the expedition. The blood of the unhappy 
youth who became its victims, must lie chiefly at the doors 
of these people. Through their arts, inisrepresentations and 
money, and a venal press, they taught the public to be- 
lieve that a successful revolution was already in progress 
in Cuba, which promised to spread over all the island: 
that the Creoles were everywhere in arms, and that, having 
already defeated the Spaniards insundry encounters, they 
had secured inaccessible retreats among the mountains, 
from whence, they needed only weapons and the munitions 
of war, to emerge triumphantly to the consummation of 
their liberties. All these reports, as we now know, were, 
to use the mildest phrase, the grossest exaggerations— 
with just such asmall leavening of truth, as might give 
seeming vitality to an enormous mass of falsehood. ‘The 
affairs in which the Cuban patriots were engaged, were 
of the most trifling character, and attended, in no instance, 
with any important consequences. But they sufficed for 
the purposes of cunning. A manifesto, or Declaration of 
Independence, was issued by them, which, it is said, was 

* Copies of these bonds have becn printed in the newspapers. Wan Vechten 
writes: “Lopez was probably as much or more deceived than any man in the 
expedition. His ambition led him to be the tool and victim of heartless specu- 
lators. Avarice, not philanthopy, was the main spring of the expedition. 

I now distinctly assert, that all those letters purporting to be from Cuba, 
which were published during the month of July last, and copied throughout the 
Union, were base forgeries for the express purpose of deceiving the citizens of 
the United States, and advancing tie sale of Cuban bonds. Knowing the am- 
bition of Lopez and that strong disposition to extend the glorious boon of free- 
dom which fills the breast of every American citizen, these speculators in human 
blood took advantage of their knowledge to further their own end.” 
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manufactured in this country. This need not have been 
the case. The style and matter of this performance might 
very well have been prepared by any tolerably educated 
Creole, familiar with the English language. Its purpose 
was to act directly upon our people; but the expedition 
was badly planned, and there was a want of proper 
concert between the party in Cuba and this country, 
which tended to the defeat of the expedition. Could the 
movement in Cuba have taken place just before the ses- 
sion of Congress, and could the Cubans have maintained 
themselves in arms for a few months, without any serious 
reverses, there would no doubt have arisen a party in this 
country, which would have relied for its political success, 
upon the question of Cuban annexation. There would 
have been persons of both existing parties, in all proba- 
bility, who would have sought to incorporate the question, 
as so much capital, with that which already constitutes 
the creed of the party. They might have succeeded in 
forcing upon the government the recognition of Cuban 
independence. This would have precluded us from the 
arrest of any expeditions from our ports, in behalf of the 
revolutionists; and the conflict then, would have taken 
place upon the sea,—the true field of conflict, in any 
attempt to wrest the Island of Cuba from its present own- 
ership. To all persons not utterly blinded by prejudice, 
it must be apparent that the invasion of Cuba was really 
defeated in this country—that, but for the good faith kept 
by our Government with Spain, and the forbearance of 
our people, even when all their sympathies were given to 
the Cubans, it would have been just as easy to have pre- 
cipitated five thousand as five hundred men upon the island, 
with a sufficient force of steamers to have driven the 
Spanish marine forever from the waters of the Gulf. 

The fact that, after the agitation of twelve months, the 
employment of a thousand arts, and the cxpenditure 
of immense sums of money, but five hundred men could 
be obtained for an expedition which really commanded 
the sympathies of our people, out of a population of twenty- 
five millions, is a conclusive answer to all the unjust 
charges of the European, particularly the British press, 
against the ambitious, grasping, and unprincipled character 
of our government and population. Thata force so small 
as this, should have been obtained for this or any purpose, 
from such a population, is by no means remarkable, and 
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concludes nothing against any national character. The 
British ports have repeatedly yielded greater numbers to 
the local conflicts of rival parties in South America, and 
probably contributed to an even greater extent when 
Mexico was wrested from the empire of Spain. There 
are those among us, as among every people, who obey their 
impulses only, particularly where the moving occasion is 
one which appeals to the enthusiasm—and who never too 
closely calculate the conditions, the necessities, or the pro- 
prieties of the subject—in other words, who never think 
at all. There were perhaps, three different incentives, all 
operating together, to which we may ascribe the fact that 
Lopez found any followers at all among our people. The 
public press, we may state at the threshhold, was gener- 
ally opposed to the expedition. The sober sense of the 
country gave it no encouragement. The moral of the 
nation distinctly pronounced against it, and to this it is 
due that we ascribe the real cause of the defeat of the 
enterprise. Yet the passion of our people, inherited from 
our Norman origin. is the acquisition of territory. This 
has been shown at all periods in our career, and has stim- 
ulated our desire for the conquests of new lands, even 
without any obvious necessity for their use. This is an 
infirmity of character which we share equally with the 
Anglo Saxon. We are very apt, in the spirit of the New 
England Puritans—from whom, indeed, we find the apolo- 
gy for the desire—to vote ourselves the saints, having first 
resolved that for these alone, the world was created. 
There is, accordingly, a natural right on the part of our 
race, to possess the earth, and to enjoy the inheritance 
thereof. If we are not, all of us, prepared, on the instant, 
for the assertion of this right, it is by no means in conse- 
quence of any afflicting doubts of its integrity. There are, 
at least, very few among us who entertain any misgivings 
that we shall ultimately come into our possessions. 
For this reason the great majority are perfectly content 
to wait the appointed season. Nobody among us doubts 
that Mexico will fall under the power of our race; and, 
by the way, in the acquisition of these regions, we are 
serving the cause of Europe, too densely peopled for its 
own security. We are colonizing new worlds for the 
benefit of the old. Our expansive tendencies are measur- 
ably forced upon us by the constant influx of a destitute 
and enterprising population, rated at half a million per 
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annum, from Great Britain and the Continent. In_pro- 
cess of time, therefore, our spread everywhere South 
and West ofus, until arrested by the utmost shores of 
the Pacific, is inevitable. We are, most of us, con- 
tent to wait until the necessity brings about its own 
consummation; and it should not be complained of us, 
that there are a few restless and audacious spirits, like 
impatient heirs, who greedily seek to anticipate the tardy 
progress of events,—who regard a right, no matter how 
useless or worthless at the present time it may be, as a 
something sacred, to be at once asserted and at every 
hazard. They argue that all rights, left in abeyance, suf- 
fer detriment; and it was to this class that we owe, but a 
short time ago, the determination to possess the whole of 
Oregon, in the very teeth of the British cannon. The 
temper of this class may be happily illustrated by the case 
of the North Carolinian on his way to Texas, armed with 
rifle and axe, and driving his little wagon, bearing his 
wife and children. He was met onthe road, before he 
had left his own precincts, by a traveller who counselled 
him to pause and wait events, as Santa Anna had just in- 
vaded Texas with an overwhelming force, and would in 
all probability re-conquer the province. “Invaded Texas, 
has he ?” exclaimed the emigrant, grasping his rifle fierce- 
ly,—“ Then I must go, if its only to stand up for my 
rights !"—He felt that a personal wrong had been done 
him, and that his liberties had really been outraged in 
the opposition put upon his desires. Were the inheritance 
not worth a straw, his indignation would have been 
equally aroused by the denial of it. It would rise in im- 
mediate value to his mind, casting all other possessions 
into the shade, the moment issue was joined with him 
on the abstract right of property. The temper thus in- 
dicated, may seem an extravagant and insolent one, but 
it has been the soul of many a noble enterprise, the 
precious fruits of which still enure, and will long remain, 
to the enjoyment of the races of civilized man, in all 
regions of the world. 

With another class, quite as reckless and unscrupulous, 
but more calculating, and not eager to make sacrifices 
of any kind, the right would be of little moment until it 
was discovered toover lar ge'intrinsic values. The soil 
must be shown to be fertile iminestimable treasures. This 
class of persons represents the moral phase of New Eng- 
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land. With this people, California had no attractions till 
the gold was discovered. They had no impulse to any 
enterprise leading in this direction, so long as it was sup- 
posed to be only a bleak and barren peninsula. Certain- 
ly, New England never regarded the region as worth 
fighting for. The war with Mexico, in her eyes, was an 
exceedingly immoral one, as was the Slave Trade—after 
it was abolished, and when no more money could be 
made by it. The immorality of the acquisition continued 
to be painfully apparent to her people so long as the 
fighting lasted. Their passions involve no sacrifices. 
But when the danger was over, when the field was won, 
the territory acquired and found to be running over with 
the precious metals, then they awoke, all of a sudden, to 
the assertion of their rights. It was the risk and peril, 
and the poverty of the conquest, that constituted its im- 
morality. The South was permitted the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of all these. It was characteristic of the same na- 
ture that, when the spoil was won, and proved valuable, 
they should be first at the division. Their moral is 
wholly influenced by the expense of the lawsuit. With 
these people, the acquisition of Cuba would be a very im- 
proper thing—until it was made. But the prey once 
struck by the Lion, how the Jackals would have crowded 
about it for the feast! Theiragency was, no doubt, small 
and secret in the expedition of Lopez; and the only dan- 
ger which they incurred was probably in speculating in 
those bonds by which the slaves and lands of Cuba were 
hypothecated at the rate of twenty cents to the dollar ! 
There is yet a third class among our people, scattered 
over all the States, but particularly active in the Northern, 
whose sympathies are forever at work in behalf of all the 
world’s discontents. They are those who believe, with 
the impudent Frenchman, who expressed the opinion that, 
had he been consulted at the creation, he could have 
suggested a great many improvements in the plans of 
providence. These persons are forever fussily fishing in 
foreign waters. There is never a stir in the politics of 
other nations, but they are itching to take a part. They 
are great sympathizers with the races or tribes, sects or 
parties, who claim to be most earnest in pursuit of the 
great object of human liberty—this liberty being constru 
ed to mean a certain perfectibility in human affairs and 
Government, for effecting which, as in the case of the 
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Frenchman, they fancy themselves to have a peculiar gift 
or endowment. In plain terms, assuming Government to 
be an evil always, they assume those to be in the right 
always who struggle for its overthrow. Rule, with them, 
is always oppression; veneration, nothing less than a de- 
grading superstition; authority, always a tyranny; dis- 
order, always, only the healthy tempest that purifies the 
social atmosphere. They will sympathize with all sorts 
of runagates, no matter what their character and objects, 
if they will only run up the flag of liberty. No questions 
are asked about the real state of the question. They 
never disturb themselves by sober inquiry into facts or 
conditions. Names and popular cries are quite enough 
to set them in motion on the grand crusade of philanthro- 
py. They sympathize with the Greeks against Turkish au- 
thority, if for no better reason, only because they have read 
about Pericles and Aristides; taking for granted that the 
people of the Morea are pecisely the same breed of men, 
with those who produced Themistocles and Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristedemus. Their sympathies go with the Turks, on 
the other hand, whenever their enemies are the arch tyr- 
annies represented by the Russian Bear, the Gallic Cock 
or the English Lion. The fight at Navarino, which de- 
stroyed the Turkish fleet, was a very discreditable proceed- 
ing on the part of France and England, which awakened 
all their anger; though, just before, the Turk himself, as 
the assailant of the insurgent and treacherous Greek, was 
buried alive beneath their denunciation. They become 
fidgetty in behalf of the Danes and Germans, alternately, 
not being altogether assured which party had the best 
right to run up the flag of Freedom. The mixed Com- 
mission which expels the Pope from his dominions, seizes 
upon Rome, holds it in despite of its people, and defies the 
French—a body of runagates made up of the discontents 
of all Continental Europe—-commands all their sympathies ; 
every bearded Brigand leader among them, being the 
Hero and the Deliverer for the time ! So with the Russians 
and Hungarians,—the fury of their sympathy grows ab- 
solutely terrific when they think of the Magyar nobles 
in the clutches of the Cossack! The Irish people, are, of 
course, a cause of standing quarrel with the English 
Government; and, because of the recentinterference of the 
latter in the affairs of Nicaragua, they have suddenly 
awakened to the conviction that the Nicaraguans are al- 
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together the most comely, virtuous, excellent and griev- 
ously ill-treated people in the world, deserving of our best 
sympathies, and an armed American intervention. The 
same universally benevolent people, always making free 
with affairs in which they have no right to meddle, and 
of which they know nothing, accord a certain degree of 
sympathy to the filthy and half brute tribes of Polynesia, 
and curse the French and English accordingly, when 
they kick them occasionally into humanity. To the same 
benevolent class, and blessed temper, we owe the perpet- 
ual efforts against the slave institutions of the South— 
the rule with them being invariably hostile to the ruling 
power. ‘hey are for overturning rule, degrading author- 
ity, until ‘Chaos shall come again;’-—and the leading notion 
in their thoughts, is simply that all power is illegitimate ; 
all restraint is oppression ; all order is mere apathy ; all 
law, a miserable cruel conventional bondage, depriving 
God’s people of their just rights and pleasant inheritance. 
It isscarcely necessary to indicate, as among the general 
doctrines of this class of people, that which has been so 
admirably compressed into an axiom by the excellent 
philanthropist, M. Proud’hon—viz: “Prouprieté c’est vol.!” 
property is robbery; or, to expand the phrase so as to 
convey more fully the force of the idea—“the very pos- 
session of property implies that the owner is a thief!” 
As a matter of just inference from the axiom, he must be 
made todisgorge. The laws that sanction him in keep- 
ing these stolen goods, must be abolished. Honest men 
must have their rights; and these principles are all 
summed up in the one convenient word—“Agrarianism !” 
We must have a general division of goods and chattels. 
We must divide, and divide again, and again, so long as 
one poor patriot remains unsatisfied. And, as property, 
somehow, will still increase in some hands and diminish 
in others, we must, as a matter of course, in order to 
maintain this benign principle of equality, in all earthly 
things, at stated periods--say at every decade-—subject pro- 
perty to a new revision, in whatever hands, and see that a 
new graduating process leaves all parties satisfied. Of 
course, we need scarcely declare our conviction that all ex- 
isting authority, in whatever country, must be held sacred 
until overthrown or modified, by the great body of the peo- 
ple themselves,whom it affects and controls. The admission, 
or recognition, of any right, on the part of a foreign people 
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to interfere in the concerns of a nation, unless grievously 
threatened and oppressed by a totally distinct and invad- 
ing power, is an admission fatally destructive to the 
peace of the nations, to the security of States, to the pro- 
gaess of civilization, to the existence of Commerce, to all 
Christian freedom, and all social toleration. Philantho- 
pists of the sort we have described, are a pestilential nuis- 
ance whom it is the duty of all orderly and decent socie- 
ties to abate with all becoming diligence. 

So much for the various classes, which, among our 
own people, show themselves always so keenly alive to 
the acquisition of foreign territory and for the invasion of 
neighbouring lands; impatiently seeking the fruits be- 
fore they are ripe and ready for their use. We may find 
yet another class,—those young and thoughtless unfortu- 
nates, such as the Cuban expedition, beguiled into the 
actual dangers of the field—ardent boys, full of blood, 
eager for exercise, ignorant of the truth, immature, easi- 
ly deceived because adventurous, who fall the victims of 
the more mischievous and cunning wretches, who devise 
the enterpise but avoid its dangers, and stand ready, when 
the spoils are won, to dart in between the victor and his 
prey, and snatch up the fruits which the former has ac- 
quired at the peril of his life. Every bond which was 
bought and sold, in this country, hypothecated upon the 
anticipated conquests in Cuba, was written in the blood 
of these young men, and sealed, each of them, with a 
precious life! 

But, with all the personnel thus described, and really 
abundant in this country—with our people fresh from a 
war of conquestin Mexico—with forty thousand disbanded 
volunteers, necessarily impatient of the dull routine of 
ordinary life—with an inflammable people, extravagantly 
sympathizing with the oppressed of all nations, and per- 
suaded to regard the Cubanese as particularly suffering 
under a tyranny that was equally extreme and foreign— 
with all these potent influences at work, and calculated 
to persuade to almost any enterprise, we see, with equal 
pleasure and wonder, that only five hundred men can be 
raised for the expedition! This should be conclusive in 
our justification as a people, against the brutal imputa- 
tions of the British, and the peevish complaints of the 
Spaniards. What would they have! We repeat that 
the invasion of Cuba was first defeated in this country. 
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But for the general indisposition of our people to the 
enterprise, the open proclamation of the Government by 
which it was denounced, the vigilance of our public offi- 
cers in preventing and arresting it, there could have been 
despatched a force of twenty thousand men, just as easily 
as the poor forlorn hope, one-fortieth that number, which, 
finally, eluding all vigilance, hurried on by the fates, suc- 
ceeded in effecting their departure from our shores, tothe 
shores of death! If the absolute facts of the case are not 
conclusive showings in proof of the good faith which 
we have maintained with Spain, then is she besotted to 
her own misfortune. Let her complaints and threats 
assume such an aspect as will justify the national resent- 
ment of this country, and she may be taught a lesson not 
easy to forget. She may yet learn that the alliance 
and supportof France and England will not suffice for the 
security of Cuba, if she once forces the United States to 
undertake the enterprise, which, hitherto, it has done 
every thing to avert. The interference of these powers, 
or either of them, in the relations of Spain and the United 
States, will only complicate the question. They will con- 
trive to resolve it into a knot of Gordius, which the sword 
will be required to sever. Their interference in the affairs 
of Texas, compelled our Government to act decisively in 
securing the independenceof that State, and its annexa- 
tion to our country. They will force upon us the same 
necessity in respect to Cuba. In regard to Great Britain, 
it will be her hostility to the United States, and not her at- 
tachment to Spain, that will move her to take part in the 
affair. The same feeling in the case of Napoleon, and no 
philanthropic regard to Spanish independence, prompted 
her to the fierce war upon the Peninsula. In the eager- 
ness with which they seize upon the subject, as good 
occasion for that meddlesome spirit which they manifest 
in the affairs of all the world, the British already betray 
the cloven hoof, and show the secret motive which prompts 
them at this moment. “It is just possible,” says the Lon- 
don Gazette, “that the piratical attempt on the Island of 
Cuba by the Americans under Lopez, now so tragically 
terminated, may eventually prove serviceable to the interests 
of our own West India Colonies.” There speaks out the 
selfish policy of Great Britain in all her acts of philanthro- 
py. “Of course, every thing which throws « doficulty in 
the way of the slave producing countries, must reduce the 
unequal terms upon which our own colonies are required te 
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compete with them, and it would be agreeable to find the cause 
of humanity, and the cause of our suffering colonasts to be at 
the same time working together as the result of the late law- 
less proceedings of the citizens of the United States.” No 
doubt, a happy concurrence of benevolent purpose with 
profitable result; a point to which John Bull has never 
shown himself indifferent. He has never been regardless 
of those arts by which selfishness is made to assume the 
guise of virtue. But this advantageous union of the be- 
nevolent and the profitable requires something to be done, 
and we are told that “the English and French govern- 
ments have given orders to their squadrons in the West 
Indies to oppose by force any further attempts at the 
invasion of Cuba, putting themselves for this purpose in 
accord with the Spanish authorities.” 
The secondary relation which the government of France: 
holds in these and other similar proceedings, to her ancient 
and wily enemy, is one of the most curious facts in mod- 
ern history, and wonderfully illustrative of the adroit 
diplomacy of the philanthrophic Bull. But the flexibility 
of France implies no such corresponding flexibility on the 
part of Spain. The people of the latter country seem too 
well to have divined the motives of English interference 
in their concerns, to ascribe them entirely to affection, ora, 
philanthropic solicitude to maintain the present independ- 
ence of other nations. Accordingly, the Journal from 
which we quote, while mentioning the report “that Eng- 
land and France have resolved to act conjointly for the 
future protection of the Spanish Colonies,” mournfully 
declares its doubts whether the Spanish Government will 
accept the friendly offer. ‘The Spaniards are not a peo- 
ple who like any interference with what they may consider 
their domestic arrangements.” Certainly, a very curious 
phrase by which to signify the peculiar interests and pos- 
sessions of an independent power. But the doubt is a 
reasonable one, when we see what are the avowed condi- 
tions coupled with the friendly interposition of France. and 
England. These powers, according to our British paper, 
“intend to make the abolition of slavery in the Colony, the 
condition of their interference.” No virtue without its. 
pree; and such a price! This is the process, with a ven- 
geance, by which to relieve Spain of her difficulties, and 
reward the benevolent zeal of Britain. In the minc- 
ing phrase of our Journalist, “to find the cause of humanity 
and the cause of our suffering Colonists, working together 
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at the same time.” In other words, abolish slavery in 
Cuba, that we may destroy its competition with our West 
India Islands. Spain may well revolt at such rascally 
friendship—such intervention with so base and selfish a 
calculation. And France puts herself in the harness 
of Britain with these worthy objects. The proposition 
must sound in the ears of Spain, as one of the grossest 
impertinence. To save her Colony, she is required to 
destroy it. Cuba becomes utterly valueless to her the 
moment that abolition takes effect. It is the error and 
the misfortune of Spain that she regards Cuba, not as an 
honored integral part of her empire, but as the source of 
so large a portion of her revenues. Our British Journal- 
ist has evidently one favorite string on which to harp. 
The desires, the policy, the calulations of his Government, 
are all to be found summed up in the preceding and 
the following paragraphs : 


“Tt would be most desirable if Spain, through any visitation of 
danger by which she might be threatened, could be induced to 
abolish slavery in her colonies, the more so as we do anticipate that, 
in the Brazilian empire, it will be but of short continuance ; and it 
would be the proudest trophy to record on the banners of England, 
that as she had been herself the first nation of Europe to abolish 
colonial slavery, she had been mainly instrymental in abolishing it 
throughout every other country in the civilized world. We had 
forgotten : slavery still exists, and seems likely to exist, in the free 
States of the American republic. But could this be so, should Spain 
and Brazil absolve themselves of the foul stain that rests upon them, 
from this dark spot in the national character? We think not; even 
the free government of the United States would become ashamed to 
be the only country claiming civilization where slavery was tolerated.” 


The hope is no doubt a very grateful one, considering 
the beneficient manner in which it would affect “our” suf- 
fering colonists in the West Indies ;—“ but the delusion is 
hugged in vain.” Spain will never consent to abolish 
slavery in Cuba. She has no poor colonists in the West 
Indies who can profit by her philanthropy. When she 
can no longer keep the Island, she will sell it. She cannot 
afford to fling it away from her for the gratification of her 
British friends. Nor will they be allowed to buy it at her 
hands. There can be but one owner of the Queen of the 
Antilles, whenever it shall pass from its present keeping, 
and any attempt on the part of any of the European powers 
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to avert this destiny, will only precipitate events. Nay, 
more, will bring on that last trial of strength beneath the 
old world and the new, the results of which are beyond 
human question;—-a contest between decaying empire, inse- 
cure at home, filled with discontents, that only require 
opportunity for rebellion—and the vigorous west, where 
all is hope, impulse, eagerness, and growing muscle, where 
man has never yet been enervated by sluggish repose and 
enfeebling luxuries, and where his enterprise and ambition 
have never yet been subdued by the contemplation of a 
limit to his progress. The interference of England and 
France in the affairs of Spain and Cuba, will only hasten 
the event which they fear, but which no human power 
can ultimately avert. Spain, solong as she can maintain 
her colony, is rendered more certainly secure by the 
maintenance of her pacific relations with this country. 
When, through her own pride, the selfish counsels of 
others, or the interested interference of Great Britain, she 
takes an attitude of hostility, which her press, at this mo- 
ment, seems to counsel, from that moment she forfeits all 
the present securities of her possessions. If, freeing her- 
self from the excitement produced by the recent invasion, 
she willlook calmly at all the facts, at the extreme feeble- 
ness of the expedition, at the action of our Government, 
and the voice, generally, of our press and people, she will 
be forced to admit that she owes the continued possession 
of Cuba .entirely to us. Had the Government of the 
United States but winked at the invasion, the Island 
would have been overwhelmed. It must be, in spite of 
Europe, whenever our flag shall be unfurled openly for 
its conquest.—But we pass to the expedition itself, 
and first, of Lopez,the commander. We condense, from 
the meagre and wretched pamphlets before us, the parti- 
culars of his birth and career, giving the reader to 
understand that we answer for none of the particulars. 
These publications indicate none of the sources of their 
statement, and are evidently manufactured only for pas- 
sing and popular uses. 

Narciso Lopez, was born in Venezuela in 1798 or 99. 
His father was wealthy; his mother is said to be still 
living. Narciso was, of -several children, the only one 
who attained to manhood. His youth was exercised ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, in the open field, 
and on the back ofthe untrained horses of the country. 
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He became an expert and fearless rider. His physical 
man acquired hardihood, his moral resolution. He was 
soon to find the benefit of these acqusitions. The civil 
warfare of the South American States, which seems to be 
the natural condition of these semi-barbarous regions, 
soon stripped his family of wealth. His father, driven by 
necessity, entered into commercial life at Caraccas ; by 
which we are, perhaps, to understand only that he became 
a shopkeeper. His son assisted him in this vocation. 
But the wars between the Patriots,—so called,—under 
Bolivar, and the Spanish authorities, left son and father 
little opportunities for trade. Young Lopez was soon 
found in the field. Though but fifteen years of age, he is 
represented as doing good service at the defence of Valen- 
cia, and,in fact, to have been tacitly recognized by the 
people as their leader. But we are compelled to receive 
this statement cum grano salis, inasmuch, as we are told, 
a few moments after, that, when the place was yielded, 
and when the massacre of the men was the general prac- 
tice with the conqueror, the boy hero was considered too 
little of a man—too much of a child, in fact—to attract 
the notice of the Spaniards. With these he offered to en- 
list, but was dismissed by the recruiting officer, with 
counsel to depart and play. He was not yet fit for the 
business of the soldier. Finally, however, in spite of all 
his patriotism, he did join the Spanish army. His biogra- 
pher suggests that he had no other means of safety. But 
this is simply absurd, when there were patriot forces still 
in the field, in active movement on several hands, and 
showing themselves strong enough in the end to effect 
their deliverance. Another defence which is urged for 
this capricious sort of patriotism, on the part of our patriot, 
is the fact, that, at the time of the civil wars of Venezeula, 
Spain herself, being under the republican constitution of 
1812, was quite as much on the side of liberty as were 
the professing patriots. But this is pure absurdity. We 
take it that the South American patriots had no sort of 
quarrel with the Spanish Constitution, but with Spanish 
domination. But, in truth, Lopez seemed to have shared 
the loose morals of all his people, in this matter of choos- 
ing sides in civil war. The occasions of civil war in the 
Southern American countries, really involved no princi- 
ple for which either party cared a straw. Principle did 
not prompt their.decision in taking their sides. Nor did 
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it interfere to obstruct them when selfish motives made 
change desirable. The Patriot revolutions which have dis- 
figured the face of society in all these countries for so many 
years, were simply so many brigandages, with a pretext. 
We see no reason, in the whole career of Lopez, even as 
reported by his admirers, to doubt that he was quite as 
much a brigand as any of the chiefs under Bolivar,— 
or against him ;—Bolivar himself, being as base a scoundrel 
as ever took the name of patriotism in vain. The subse- 
quent career of Lopez in Europe, in all probability, effect- 
ed some moral improvements in his character, and taught 
him to disguise the nature that he could not entirely re- 
form. His early life had rendered him at once audacious 
and hardy, while the experience acquired in one or two 
patriot campaigns kept him restless and eager for excite- 
ments forever after. 

We have no means of verifying what the biographer of 
Lopez tells us of the performances of his hero while in the 
Spanish service. They are represented as being suffici- 
ently daring and distinguished. The close of the war in 
1823 found him a Colonel, though but twenty-five years 
old. This, in any other service than that of Spain, might 
be considered conclusive of a career of most unquestion- 
able brilliancy. But we know too well how precocious, 
in the Spanish-American colonies,is the growth of military 
distinction. The biographer of Lopez gives us some anec- 
dotes of his military genius and courage, which are 
creditable, but by no means remarkable, and which are 
probably exaggerated. We give a specimen, which will 
probably compel the reader’s amusement, if it does not 
qualify his admiration. 


“The first occasion,” says his biographer, “that attracted atten- 
tion to him, was shortly after his enlistment, during an attack upon 
a certain place, which was defended by field-works, there being two 
bastions connected together by a curtain of about fifty yards in 
length. The Spanish force being divided into two portions, en- 
gaged in attacking the two bastions, the ammunition of the one por- 
tion gave cut, and signal being made to the other to that effect, the 
commander called for volunteers to lead three mules, loaded with 
ammunition, from the one end to the other, a service requiring a 
passage along the line of fire of the enemy, stationed behind the 
curtain connecting the two. Lopez was the only one who volunteer- 
ed, and he set out with the three mules in a string, according to the 
custom of the country, the head of each fastened by acord to the 
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tail of the one before it. At about half the distance across, one of 
the mules fell dead. The mule killed being unluckily the middle 
one, it was necessary to untie the cord, and re-fasten the first and 
third together, all under a severe fire, which was anxiously watched 
by both parties. He succeeded, however, in reaching his destination, 
unwounded, though his gun was broken by one ball, his pantaloons 
cut by another, and his cap pierced by a third, with the other mules 
wounded, but not to death ; and the place was taken.” 


For this clever service Lopez was offered an ofticer’s 
commission, which the modest youth declined, severely 
virtuous, objecting that, to accept it, would be to rise over 
older and better heads. His scruples did not long con- 
tinue. At nineteen he was made Captain of a select 
squadron of horse into which none but picked men were 
admitted. This force was designed for critical occasions 
—when the struggle was most extreme. It was a point 
of honor with these fierce fellows never to show their 
backs. Like the old guards they were never to retreat, 
they were to die! We must give other instances of the 
career of Lopez in this service. Among other distinctions, 
the Cross of San Fernando, a rare military honor, was 
conferred upon him. The particular occasion on which 
he received it, is thus given by the biographer— 


“Morillo, at the head of a force of seven or eight thousand men, 
was pursuing the patriot army of Paez, numbering about 3,000, 
over the ¢t/anos or plains of Venezuela, trying in vain to bring the 
latter to an engagement. ‘This the latter had, of course, no difficulty to 
avoid, his whole force consisting of first-rate cavalry, while the Span- 
ish army was mainly infantry. Lopez was, at this period, as has 
been above-mentioned, at the head of a picked squadron, reserved 
for decisive moments, with which it was a point of honor never to 
turn their backs. He had lost halfof it ina severe engagement 
that morning, and with the rest, thirty-eight in number, was march- 
ing on the extreme flank of the army, when he received an order 
from the general to gallop forward and harrass the rear of Paez’s 
retreating army. Morillo had not recognized, at the distance, the 
fragment which remained of Lopez’s squadron ; which he would never 
otherwise have sent on such a service, especially after the morning’s 
work. Rash as the order was, it was, of course, obeyed. On the 
perfectly level prairie, which was the scene of the operation, what 
ensued was in view of both armies. Paez, provoked at the inso- 
lence of the little squadron, halted and put himself in person at the 
head of a splendid corps, of about 300 men, his guard, the well- 
known flower of his army, in scarlet uniforms, and every man 
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superbly mounted ; and this corps was seen to detach itself from the 
main body and rapidly approach the little band, whose destruction 
seemed inevitable before the swoop of that force. Lopez asked his 
men if they would stand or turn. The reply was that they would 
do as he should. His answer was to fling himself from his horse, 
and command them to do the same, thus burning his ships, and 
then to form his men in line, to stand their ground as long as they 
could, with the lances and carbines, which were their arms. He 
thus repulsed the charge of Paez and his guard, refusing to surren- 
der, maintaining himself till Morillo could hasten up all his cavalry 
to their support, and till the able Paez, with whom his retreat was 
of much more importance than the annihilation of this handful of 
gallant fellows, whom none admired more than himself, withdrew 
his guard, and left Lopez, with what remained of his dismounted 
squadron, to receive the cordial embraces of his general, and the 
plaudits of the whole army, who had witnessed the scene.” 


These are sufficient samples. They show that Lopez 
was a bold and spirited youth, firm and audacious, and 
considerably in advance of his comrades. It must not be 
forgotten that he was of the Spanish army, which was 
not particularly adventurous, which had sunk in disrepute, 
was ill-disciplined and ill-officered,—scarcely in better 
condition, as regards discipline, indeed, than were the In- 
surgents, and greatly inferior in the quality, spirit and 
real ability ot their officers. The qualities of enter- 
prise, and real heroism, were certainly much more con- 
Spicuous in the patriot army than in that of the 
Spaniards—as, indeed, might be reasonably imagined. A 
decaying power is necessarily one that demoralizes itself ; 
while that which grows, under like laws of necessity, 
must improve in moral. That Lopez was a native of the 
country, and sharing in its youthful vigor, was itself a 
guaranty for his rapid rise to distinction, and for the 
inevitable recognition of his worth and services. Intrin- 
sically, these may have been moderate enough; we have 
had no reason, in the career of Lopez, regarded by our 
Anglo Saxon standards, for considering them remarkable ; 
but they were still of a sort to compare favorably with 
the decaying energies of the Spaniards, his contemporaries 
in America. 

With the defeat and departure of the Spanish troops 
from South America, Lopez accompanied them to Cuba. 
It might not have been so safe to remain; though we are 
told that he was offered a rank in the patriot army cor- 
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responding with that which he enjoyed in the Spanish. 
The very offer shows how flexible were the morals of 
both parties in the common estimation. He became, in 
1824, a citizen of Cuba, and married there. Here, his 
restlessness of character soon brought him under the sus- 
picion of Government. It seems that he was tried for al- 
leged treasonable tendencies or offences, was amerced in 
a heavy fine, and proceeded to Spain in order to obtain 
the restoration of the money thus extorted from him. 
He happened to be in Spain when the struggle took 
place between the liberal party, under the old Queen 
Christina, with the absolutist or royal party, which as- 
serted the rights of Don Carlos to the throne Lopez 
joined himself to the former party, and took an active 
share in the civilwar which began at Madrid. “More 
than once,” asserts his biographer, “in the course of the 
day, Lopez was seen driving before him, singly with his 
sword, considerable bodies of the royalists, armed with their 
guns, &c. ; treating them with little ceremony, and making 
them acquainted with the flat of his sword, &c.” This 
achievement would have been much more impressive had 
the Spaniards been exhibited in less docile temper. His 
conduct on this occasion, led to his promotion. He was 
made an aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief, General 
Valdez, and, at the close of the war, he found himself a 
General, covered with military orders. During the war 
he had shown the most daring military character. He 
saved the army and the honor of his general, Carondelet, 
by recovering the field which the latter, suffering himself 
to be surprised, had almost lost. He is somehow always in 
the way when Generals need saving. At another time, 
he interposed when General Valdez suffered himself to 
be surprised. Strange to say, Valdez showed himself grate- 
ful to his preserver, and a warm friendship arose between 
them. Other incidents are given by our biographer, 
which, making due allowance for the exaggeration of a 
partizan, go to show that Lopez had courage, adroitness 
and enterprise. Our space forbids that we should copy 


these details.* 


* Since the above was written we have received, in the London Morning 
Post, from the pen of a correspondent, who is described as an ex-officer of the 
Spanish army, a sketch of Lopez, his career and character, which confirms fully 
our impressions of his claims, his morale and abilities. We make some extracts 
from this letter. Thus, of his share in the Carlist war, the writer says—‘ Lo- 
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The services of Lopez, necessarily secured him popu- 
larity with the successful party. This we may compre- 
hend, even if we refuse to lead an easy faith to the asser- 
tions of his biographer We are told that, to his influ- 
ence, it was chiefly due that general Valdez was made 


pez was a man of undoubted valor; he served with distinction on the staff of 
General Valdez during the early portion of the Carlist war in Navarre; but 
those who knew him intimately, invariably considered him to be a violent and 
wrongheaded theorist.” * “* * * ° The bitter hostility of Lopez to the 
Spanish Government is-thus accounted for : aie 

“About the middle of August, 1836, Lopez, then a Brigadier General, was 
appointed to command a column of men at Madrid, destined to jom the army 
operating against Cabrera in Arragon. The force consisted of 2,000 men— 
cavalry, infantry and artillery, selected from the royal guard in first-rate con- 
dition, and commenced their march on the 27th of that month, having charge 
of a convoy of arms, munitions of war, clothing and other necessaries for troops 
anda money chest, which were all much required by the army in Arragon. 
On the morning of the 30th of August, Lopez reached the town of Jadraque, 
about 60 miles from Madrid, on the road to Saragossa. ; 2 

“The Carlist General Gomez, then on his way from Galicia to join Cabrera’s 
forces, obtained information of the intended expedition from Madrid, and suc- 
ceeded in coming up with Lopez at Jadraque while the latter was at break- 
fast. Gomez fell upon him with much the same sort of spirit and determina- 
tion which he lately experienced in Cuba from the hands of his old comrades, 
who now defend what Lopez then himself upheld—namely: the existing Gov- 
ernment and institutions of Spain. f 

“The action at Jadraque was sharp, but short and decisive. Lopez was 
captured on the field, together with the entire column he commanded, save and 
except some half dozen cavalry soldiers, who owed their fortunate escape to 
the fleetness of their steeds, and fled wildly towards Madrid, spreading the 
astounding intelligence that the column which had started from the capital but 
a few hours before, had been utterly destroyed by the Carlist general. 

“As the garrison left in Madrid did not exceed, either in number or condition, the 
force which had becn annihilated on the plains of Jadraque,the utmost dismay was 
the result, as it was fully expected that Gomez and his troops were at the 
heels of the fugitives who brought the disastrous information. Such, however, 
was net the case. Gomez a careful as well as a valiant officer, did not aban- 
don his original intention, of effecting a junction with Cabrera—he issued or- 
ders to the local authorities for the interment of the slain, and continued his 
march with the prisoners, the majority of whom begged to be allowed to join 
his troops and fight under his orders. Gen. Lopez and the other captured 
officers, were handed over to Cabrera, and were confined for several months in 
the citadel of Canta Vieja, in Lower Arragon, till that place was surprised by 
the Christino General San Miguel, who liberated the prisoners, and kept pos- 
session of the fortress for a short time, when it was re-taken by Cabrera. 

“From that day to the last hour of his existence, Lopez was never employed 
by the Spanish Government. Such conduct may appear harsh or unjust, but 
it is in accordance with all precedent in Spain. “No officer, however brave, or 
however deserving, will ever obtain a command in that country, if he once has 
the misfortune to meet with a reverse similar to that of Lopez at Jadraque. 
His intimate friend and patron, Valdez, gave him some appointment at the 
Havana, a few years since, when he himself held the office of Captain General 
of the Island, but he could not prevail upon the home Government to confirm 
him permanently, and the employment of Lopez, therefore ceased when the 
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Captain General of Cuba. He had urged this appoint- 
ment, it Seems, “as a means of affording to himself an op- 
portunity of returning to Cuba.” The process seems to 
have been a somewhat circuitous one. Valdez, himself 
solicited permission that Lopez should accompany him, 
but without success.” Why ?—our biographer does not 
say, but we are left to infer that he was still too necessary 
to the Regent in Spain. The more probable explanation 
will probably be found in the jealousies of Government— 
in its knowledge of the character of Lopez—in the trial 
to which he had already been subjected while in Cuba,— 
and in natural apprehensions that he would prove trouble- 
some hereafter. In things of this sort, the suspicious 
character of the Spanish authorities had given them a de- 
gree of foresight which they do not ordinarily exhibit. 
Lopez finally attains his desire of returning to Cuba, 
but not for some months afterwards. Our biographer’s 
statements are somewhat confused, his narrative being de- 
sultory and without order. It does not appear that when 
he was allowed the privilege of departure for Cuba— 
(“partly through his threat of resigning his commission, 
and partly from the Regent’s personal attachment”)—that 
he employed it. Meanwhile, Queen Christina, in her 
turn, is driven from power. In the popular insurrection 
at Madrid which resulted in her expulsion, Lopez was 
made Governor of Madrid, which he prepared vigorously 


successor of Valdez arrived in Cuba. Lopez had a high notion of his own 
merits, and his ambition was unbounded; and latterly his daring spirit brood- 
ed bitterly over what he considered an unjust persecution.” 

The writer says, among other things—* It is, however, clear that some hid- 
den, and as yet unexplained cause, must have urged him on to risk au attempt 
which was madness in a person possessing as he did, any knowledge of the 
state of public feeling in the Island.” 

He adds—* His taste for gambling involved his private fortune on more 
than one occasion during his life, which, coupled with the fact of his constantly 
being engaged in some kind of speculation, tends to prove that his mind was 
unsettled, and that he was little more than a mere creature of impulse. He 
is reported to have complained of having been deceived in this last Cuban af- 
fair; but how, or by whom, isnot stated. By his friends in the States? or by 
his own heated imagination? For my own part, I apprehend that he deceived 
LESAN LOE LE MANE deception of which Lopez complained, just 
prior to his execution on the Ist September, 1851, was that which he prac- 
tised upon himself, in allowing his restless ambition and his enmity to the 
Government of the mother country to blind his judgment, and lead him to im- 
agine that his presence in arms at the head of five hundred individuals, would 
be the signal for a universal declaration on the part of the inhabitants of Cuba, 
which would in effect, place him in a position to dictate terms to those in Spain, 
who for years had treated him with contemptuous neglect,” 
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to defend against the enemy. The contest ended in the 
flight of Christina to Paris, and the emergency over, Lopez 
resigned his charge. Espartero, made Regent by the 
Cortes, would have retained him in it, but he refused, and 
the place was filled by another whom Lopez recommend- 
ed. These were not the only proofs of his progress in 
public opinion. Anterior to this period, he had been ap- 
pointed a Senator of the kingdom by the city of Seville. 
In this office, we are told, he studied well the politics of 
Spain, especially in reference to the affairs and interests 
of Cuba. Hence his resolve to become the Liberator of 
the island. Resigning his seat as Senator, he prepared to 
return to Havana, and with difficulty obtained permission 
from the Regent to do so—* it being contrary to the jeal- 
ous policy of Spain,’—“to allow an American born offi- 
cer of rank and importance to go thither.” Besides, it 
was not forgotten that he had been already subjected to 
suspicion and to trial in Cuba, for his supposed revolu- 
tionary principles, and, though acquitted of crime, he was 
not relieved from suspicion. The year 1839 is mentioned, 
though the date is conjectural, as the period of his return 
to Cuba. Valdez was then the Governor General of the 
Island. His friendship for this person, we are told by the 
brigrapher, caused him to postpone his objects while Val- 
dez was in authority. Besides, it must not be omitted to 
mention, that, during all this time, Lopez held office un- 
der the very Government which, we are told, he secretly 
meditated to overthrow. Under Valdez, he was Gover- 
nor of Trinidad and Commander-in-chief of the Central 
Department,as well as President of the MilitaryCommission. 
It will not disparage the patriotism of Lopez, if we as- 
sume that the evils of Spanish dominion over Cuba, were 
not quite so apparent to his mind, until he was deprived 
of these offices; which followed from the overthrow of 
K’spartero and the restoration of Christina to power. O” 
Donnell succeeded Valdez as Governor of Cuba. Lopez now 
addressed himself to the task of acquiring popularity, and, 
by way of obtaining security from suspicion, proceed- 
ed to the working of an abandoned Copper mine.— 
Of course, the profits from this employment were by no 
means a consideration, though we should like to know 
how the experiment succeeded. 


“ Believing thatthe goneral:sentiment of the people was already 
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strongly disposed to a movement of independence * * * he 
exerted himself, in many ways to establish personal relations with 
the country people of all the surrounding region, the guajiros, 
every one of whom is more accustomed to the saddle than to any 
other seat, so that they may be called a population of cavalry, whom 
a very little training, under the inspiration of such a leader, would 
make a mounted force inferior to none in the world. He employed 
every mode in his power to make himself personally familiar with 
them to win their confidence, and to attach them by services and 
favorse—an operation in which, always lavish and careless of money, 
he spent with an unreserved hand. 

Mingling thus familiarly among the guajiros, in their own cos- 
tume, and, as one of themselves, he thus prepared them to be in 
readiness for the approaching day. Aided by the respect due to 
his rank, the brilliancy of his military reputation as the well known 
bravest and boldest officer of Cuba, his generosity and character for 
humanity and good nature, he thus established an influence such as 
made him always confident that the whole region would rise at his 
voice, whenever he should summon the people to rally round the 
flag of liberty and independence.” 


In 1848 he conceived the pear to be sufficiently ripe for the 
plucking. But, we are told, that he consented to delay the 
movement, “in order to await the result of some commu- 
nications which had proceeded from a highly distinguish- 
ed American officer in Mexico.” The delay led to a pre- 
mature development of his purpose, the sudden arrest of 
some of his friends by the Government of Cuba, and his 
own precipitate flight to this country. His flight was fol- 
lowed by his condemnation to death. Lopez escaped to 
Bristol, Rhode-Island. Here, at Bristol, he amused him- 
self by fishing, fowling, and plotting, being equally expert 
at all these exercises. We next hear of him in New York, 
among the newspaper Editors. They proved, to a certain 
point, exceedingly efficient allies. They could prepare 
pronunciamentos, manufacture constitutions and public 
opinion, and report bloody victories in which but little 
blood was shed. Of course, their patriotism was not of- 
forded without a consideration. A Junta was established 
in New-York, in which place, we are very sure, originated 
nearly all the share which the people of this country had 
in the several expeditions. New-York and New Orleans 
were the Head Quarters of the conspiracy,—the latter 
place being auxiliary only, and no ways important to the 
affair, except from its contiguity to Cuba, and its greater 
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uses in the merely physical performances which were 
necessary to the enterprise. New-York must not be de- 
prived of the merits of furnishing the head-work, the plan- 
ning, scheming—the policy generally,—every thing but 
the fighting portion of it. The contributions which she 
made to the latter part of the business, illustrated in the 
remarkable instance of Lieutenant Van Vechten, being of 
a sort to reflect no great credit on her chivalry. 

The time for action was supposed to have arrived, and, 
on the 19th of May, a little steamer, with some five hun- 
dred men, entered the port of Cardenas. Here they were 
encountered by a small Spanish force. According to the 
statements of the invaders, they obtained an easy victory, 
bloody to the Spaniards, bloodless to themselves. The 
Free Flag of Cuba was run up in the great Square, but 
the Creoles did not rejoice at the display. They showed 
neither enthusiasm at his success, nor willingness to join 
hisranks. Lopez was disappointed. He had calculated 
upon these people, but had evidently seen their discontent 
wholly through his own. The effect upon his Anglo 
American troops, who, in fact constituted his entire army, 
was more serious than upon himself. They felt at once 
that they had been deceived,—whether wilfully or not, 
did not greatly matter. They had been told by the patri- 
otic press of New-York and New Orleans—by the Junta 
and by Lopez—that the Cubans were ripe for a general 
rising—that it only needed a demonstration, and his ap- 
pearance, to shake off the terrible Spanish yoke forever. 
Yet here,even,with victory in his hands, the Creoles had no 
rejoicings, and but a very few of them joined his ranks. 
The Americans became mutinous and determined to aban- 
don the enterprise. Their conscientiousness grew instant- 
ly active,—since they felt that the expedition could be 
justified only by the tact, of which they had been assured, 
that the people of the country were anxious, and prepared, 
to free themselves from the foreign oppressor, as their own 
ancestors had done seventy years before. So decided was 
the expression of this sentiment and resolution witha 
part of his troops, that Lopez, ina moment, saw that 
nothing more could be done. He re-embarked his force in 
the little unarmed steamer which had brought him,—his 
victory utterly barren of any fruits but bitterness—and 
fled, in all haste, from the pursuing steamers of Spain. 
His escape was a narrow one,—the Pizarro, the best 
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steamer in the Spanish marine, following close upon his 
heels. Lopez, proceeding from Key West,' where he 
had landed, was arrested in Savannah, and subjected to 
an examination before the District Judge. Nothing ap- 
pearing against him—-as how should it?—no time being 
granted to procure evidence ?---he was acquitted and 
went on his way rejoicing. At New Orleans he was 
again arrested. A true Bill was found against him, but 
Government failing to make out a case against his col- 
leagues, abandoned that against himself. In both these 
cases, there is no doubt that public sentiment proved su- 
perior to the claims of justice---not, be it remarked, be- 
cause public sentiment favored his enterprise, but that, 
the enterprise having failed, it interposed to throw its 
shield over the fugitives who were held to be no longer 
dangerous. Humanity has no reproaches under such 
circumstances, whatever may be the requisitions of law. It 
might be urged,with justice,that the wiser Humanity would 
look also to the perishing hundreds uselessly slain at 
Cardenas. But this picture of masacre was remote ; the 
half-naked and fleeing criminals were alone before her 
eye, and, with a people so impulsive as ours, the instinct 
proved superior to the principle. The fugitives escaped to 
renew their mischicvous purposes. Had justice been done 
upon them in the first instance, how many gallant boys 
would have survived for future good to themselves, their 
families and country—precious lives uselessly sacrificed to 
the vanity, the ambition, the self-delusion of a monoma- 
niac ! 

The reverse which he had suffered did not discourage 
Lopez from the renewal of his designs. Indeed, these de- 
signs were the breath of life tohisambition. The failure 
at Cardenas was ascribed to the error which adopted that 
place as the most proper for his descent. The people of 
Cardenas were now denounced as an ignoble and despica- 
ble set of wretches, who had not the soul to receive their 
Saviour when he came, or to relish their freedom when 
bestowed. They were assumed to be unworthy represen- 
tatives of the Creole population of the Island. We are 
told that the correspondence of Lopez, and that of the 
mysterious Junta, in New-Orleans or New-York, or both 
places, were in the constant receipt of letters from various 
parts of Cuba, exhorting and encouraging to a renewal 
of the enterprise. These letters promised men, money, 
and prompt co-operation. Where are these letters, and 
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from whom? But of what value, if forthcoming? We 
have no doubt that hundreds of letters to this effect might 
be produced; but we are too well aware of the processes 
by which public opinion is manufactured in this country, 
to attach much importance to them. Did they deceive 
Lopez or the Junta? We fear not. We have no sort of 
question, that the active fomenters of the excitement in 
this country knew, to a fraction, the exact value of these 
letters from the Creole patriots. In one of the pamph- 
lets before us, we are told that “Lopez had nothing 
to gain, and every thing to lose, by his connection 
with this enterprise.” Nobody can tell what his se- 
cret calculations and motives may have been. He 
had all his life been a restless person, and very possi- 
bly an unprincipled one. We find him, for example, 
taking up the sword for the Venezuelan Patriots under 
Bolivar, and exchanging it for one under the Spanish and 
against Bolivar—obtaining high command in the Spanish 
service, while yet a youth, doubtless, as the price of this 
treachery. We next see him engaged under the banner 
of Chistina, leading a revolt inold Spain. A brief pause, 
and we find him in hostile array against Christina, and in 
command still, under her enemies. It is easy enough for 
an ingenious biographer to show that these fluctuations 
exhibited no caprice in Lopez, but in the persons only 
whose several interests he deserted; but we do not find 
that these changes involved him in any sacrifice. It is as 
the reward of his services under Espartero that he is per- 
mitted to return, with his friend Valdez, to Cuba, where 
he is dignified with high controlling office, military and 
civil. The counter revolution, which restored Christina 
to power, was the signal for his deposition from place in 
Cuba; and, hen itis, and not before, that he proceeds to 
foment insurrection against the Spanish authority. So 
long as it is held by his friend Valdez, and himself, not a 
syllable is said of its atrocities. It may be, as our biog- 
rapher asserts, that Lopez had every thing to lose, and 
nothing to gain by his schemes; but we are at a loss to 
see what he could lose, and we are at no loss to see that a 
successful revolution, which would overthrow the Spanish 
rule in Cuba, would result in the establishment of his 
sway in place of it. It is enough to know that he was of 
an ambitious and always restless temperament, to whom 
commotion and civil war seems to have been the natural 
condition of life. We need not search painfully after the 
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motives, in detail, which influence such a nature to specific 
ends. The man is worse than a fool who wilfully shuts 
his eyes to the infirmities and impulses of such a charac- 
ter as that of Lopez, shown through the whole of his 
career, and by the very facts in the biographies of those 
who insist mostly upon his virtues. He was but one of 
many thousands, a pernicious class of military chieftains, 
who have been preying upon the peace of the South 
American and Mexican States, ever since they succeeded 
in throwing off the Spanish supremacy. But to proceed. 

The difficult task now before Lopez and the Juntas of 
New-York and New-Orleans, was to persuade the public, 
against the evidence to the contrary afforded at Cardenas, 
that the Creoles of Cuba were really and generally favor- 
able to an insurrectionary movement. To do this, it became 
requisite that the affair should first have development in 
Cuba. It did not require that the first demonstrations 
should be very extensive. An outbreak of any dimensions 
would suffice for the purpose of exaggeration. The press 
of the United States, in the service ofthe Junta, would do 
the rest. Accordingly, the Cuban revolutionists raised the 
banner of revolt at Puerto Principe, on the 3d of July, 
and on the 4th of the same month put forth a manifesto, 
or Declaration of Independence. The time chosen for 
this declaration was artfully designed as another means 
for acting upon the sympathies of the people of the 
United States. This manifesto, which has been too gene- 
rally published in our country, to render its reproduction 
necessary, set forth the wrongs and the oppressions under 
which the Cuban’s lived. Of its truth, nothing positively 
can be determined. That there was some truth in it— 
nay, that much of it was true--we have no question. 
That these oppressions, however, were not of a sort to 
prompt the people of the Island to take up arms, we are 
in possession of adequate evidence in the result. But the 
simple declaration, backed certainly by an outbreak, and 
the importance of this demonstration, grossly exaggerated 
to American ears, had the desired effect. Preparations 
had been made to take advantage of this effect, and an 
expedition was soon on foot, to proceed to the scene of ac- 
tion. In them eanwhile, what was the nature and extent 
of the Cuban movement at Puerto Principe? Hear what 
is reported by the “Filibuster” biographer. 
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“On the morning of the 3d of July, Joaquin de Aguero y Sanchez, 
with a small body of Creoles, made his appearance in the town of 
Principe, uttering loud cries of “ Liberty—death to the Spaniard !” 
and with his companions, calling on the people to join him and 
strike for freedom. Although he had previously received the prom- 
ises of some three or four hundred that they would respond to the 
call, the instant a demonstration was made, only fifteen, all told, 
redeemed their pledge. Though somewhat disturbed at this result, 
the Creole chief, followed by his small troop, hurried through the 
town, uttering defiance to the authorities, and, as before, calling on 
the people to join him. The latter displayed no decision, and the 
Spanish troops, outnumbering the insurgents twenty to one, perceiv- 
ing the inhabitants were too timid to join them, thus heading off all 
idea of danger, sallied forth to attack them. The odds were too 
fearful, for the contest to last any length of time, and, as might have 
been expected, the patriots were routed, and Sanchez taken prisoner.” 


A second attempt was made in the same neighborhood 
on the day following, when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was promulgated. The Creoles were again assaulted 
by the Spaniards. This time, the former had better suc- 
cess. According to their accounts, the assailants were 
beaten off with great loss. Attacked a second time on 
the plains of Guanamaquilla, the Spaniards were again 
defeated. These were the events, accounts of which were 
transmitted by the Cubans to Lopez and the Junta in this 
country. A fatal error of policy resulted to the insurgents 
from these very successes. They divided their forces, 
instead of keeping them together—the better, as it was 
designed, to spread the revolt. One party of a hundred 
men, under Aguero, proceeded to Las Tunas. Again 
dividing into two parties of fifty each, they penetrated the 
town at opposite quarters. Then, meeting in the dark- 
ness fired upon each other, and, while they were engaged 
unconsciously in the work of mutual slaughter, the Span- 
ish garrison fell upon both parties and dispersed them. 
Another hundred went South, encamped on the plains, 
near Santa Isabel, were joined by seventy other Cubans, 
and were soon after routed by another body of Spaniards, 
and utterly dispersed. A third division, after some trifling 
successes, shared the same fate. A fourth and fifth party, 
separately, at Punta de Ganado, and la Siguanea, was 
met and defeated with equal ease. Another, and the last 
division, proceeded to Neuvitas, where they received some 
accessions, by which their number was raised to two 
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hundred and fifty. This party soon found their enemies, 
and their conquerors also! After a severe fight,in which 
numbers on both sides were slain, they were utterly 
defeated, and the greater number captured ; most of their 
leaders perishing summarily by shot or the garrote. Of 
these defeats and disasters—this utter overthrow of the 
whole conspiracy—not a syllable reached Lopez and his 
American subsidies, until they were ‘en route to the scene 
of action. They left the Mississippi in the Pampero 
steamer, a small force of less than five hundred men. Pro- 
ceeding to Key West, Lopez found a letter awaiting him 
at that place, from a correspondent at Havana, advising 
him “that Pina del Rey, and almost all of the Vuelta 
de Abajor were in open insurrection, and that he had bet- 
ter proceed thither with his forces.” We are told that this 
letter was an insidious device, by which to ensnare the 
party—that the writer had been bought over by the Go- 
vernor General of Cuba; that the statements made were 
wholly false, and only designed to divert Lopez from the 
point at which he aimed, to another, where the Spaniards 
were better prepared for his reception. The ruse had the 
designed effect. Lopez fell into the snare, and the head of 
his vessel was veered in the suggested direction. Let us 
pause, at this moment, and turn to the narrative of Lieu- 
tenant Van Vechten, who, it will be recollected, was one 
of the captives of the expedition; one whom the Governor of 
Cuba released at the entreaties of Capt. Platt, of the U. 
S. sloop of war Albany. The statements of this person 
must be received with caution. Ifthe testimony of his 
brother officers is to be believed, he is the last person in 
the world to be allowed to give evidence in the affair. 
According to Col. Haynes, he wascashiered for cowardice, 
at the indignant requisition of hisownmen. But there are 
some statements which he makes, which we have not seen 
denied. Thus, for example, he tells us that “whzle at Key 
West,a quantity of brandy and champagne was received on 
board, which was imbibed tolerably freely by Lopez and his 
staff.” The fact, if such, would be of no manner of im- 
portance, but for the imputation which is evidently designed 
by the mention of it. If Lopez, at such a moment, 
indulged in any excesses, it would be easy to believe the 
reports of his worst enemies. Another statement of Lt. 
Van Vechten. 
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“ About dusk of that day, no Pilot appearing, Lopez called a 
Council, composed entirely of the Cubans and Hungarians attached 
to his staff, (no Americans being called) who decided to give up 
going to the St. John’s River, and run immediately for the Coast of 
Cuba.” 


It is a suspicious circumstance, in partial confirmation 
of this statement, that the Staff of Lopez was composed 
entirely of Hungarians and Cubans, and comprised not a 
single native of the UnitedStates. This, where the great 
body of the troops belonged to the States, is certainly a 
curious circumstance, which, it is barely possible, the Jun- 
tas may explain. But if the statement of Van Vechten 
be correct, it is positively surprising that the Americans 
should have been content that a council of war should be 
held, resulting in a change of the plan of operations, from 
which their officers were wholly excluded. But we pro- 
ceed with our narrative. 

Approaching the coast of Cuba, the Pampero, owing to 
a variation of the compass, the consequence of the muskets 
being stacked near it, was found to be in sight of Moro 
Castle. She was immediately headed North and West, 
and ran out of sight of land. About 3 P. M. of the same 
day, a Spanish schooner was brought to, from which Lo- 
pez took both captain and mate, compelling them to 
serve as pilots. Approaching Bahia Honda, the steamer 
struck and lodged on a coral rock, in eight feet water, and 
it was found necessary to land the forces immediately. 
The first boats were fired on by the Spaniards, one of the 
accounts says “by the peasantry.” The fire was returned 
from one of the boats, containing an American com- 
pany, commanded by Capt. Agouti,a Cuban. This fact 
is mentioned by Van Veehten. It is one upon which the 
reader will comment at hisleisure. Agouti is reported as 
behaving bravely, and he was subsequently slain in battle. 
‘The Spaniards were dispersed by the fire, and the troops 
landed without further interruption. Lopez, leaving Col. 
Crittenden, with one hundred and thirty men, to look after 
the arms and provisions, advanced upon the town of Las 
Posas; which he found deserted of its inhabitants; nor could 
his pronunciamentos and entreaties either compel or per- 
suade their return. He had here another taste of the sort 
of sympathy, such as Cardenas had tendered him before, 
which he was to expect from the natives. From this 
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place he dispatched a couple of wagons or carts, to assist 
Crittenden in the transportation of the amunitions and 
baggage. He was not allowed much time for his prepa- 
rations at Las Posas, being attacked next morning by the 
Spaniards, with a force of 1200 men, (Van Vechten says 
800,) under Gen. Enna. These were driven off with great 
loss—more than 200 men, according to Van Vechten. The 
invaders themselves suffered nearly as much,in proportion 
to the smallness oftheir force. Col. Pragay, second in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, Col. Downman slain, and 
some fifty men (Van Vechten says thirty) killed and 
wounded. Van Vechten describes the fight as a hard 
one, lasting over two hours. Describing Lopez in the 
fight, he states that he “rode entirely unarmed over the 
field, through the hottest of the fire, occasionally applying 
a redraw hide with a great deal of vigor to the shoulders of 
such men as he thought could be hurried into firing a little 
faster.” No American will be persuaded to believe this 
assertion, in respect to any of our people. No one who 
knows any thing of the national character, can doubt that 
any such attempt would have ensured Lopez his instant 
quittance with a rifle bullet at the hands of his own fol- 
lowers. To this assertion of Van Vechten, Col. Haynes 
replies, by saying the application of the cowhide was not 
required to stimulate any soldier, “save and except the Lieu- 
tenant himself.”* With regard to this affair, the Spanish 
account} claims the victory for General Enna, and makes 
the conflict a very glorious one for the Queen’s army. 
Enna is described as operating very adroitly, to beguile 
the invaders out of their defences, while his charge is said 
to have been one of the “ fiercest in the annals of military 
history.” His troops, according to the confessions of the 
invaders, (Spanish account) “fought not simply as men, 
but asso many lions.” The result of this terrible fighting 
we have seen. The conflicting accounts of the parties 


*« Gen. Lopez never saw a cowhide after leaving New-Orleans, much less 
had one in his hands for applying to the backs of either his men or his horses. 
He made no such application. No stimulant of the kind was required by any 
soldier, save and except the Lieutenant himself; and if it had been applied by 
General Lopez, or any other officer, short indeed would have been the span of 
life allowed him—the length of time, and no longer, which it would have taken 
the soldier to have cocked his musket, presented and fired. This, no one better 
knows than does Lieut. Van Vechten; his uttered slander upon the dead, and 
libel upon the living imprisuned, to the contrary notwithstanding.” — Col. Haynes. 

+ Diario de la Marina, Aug. 30. 
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we need not care to reconcile. It is certain that General 
Enna did not press the victory which is claimed for him. 
It is equally certain that Lopez could take nothing in 
consequence of his successful resistance. On the follow- 
ing day, he marched into the mountains, leaving seventeen 
wounded Spanish prisoners, and thirteen of his American 
wounded in a heap. The latter were all subsequently 
butchered by the Spaniards.* 

While Lopez with the main body of his troops (323) 
was thus employed with General Enna, Col. Crittenden, 
with his small command at Murillo, were encountered by 
another division of the Spaniards. He had not received 
the two wagons sent him by Lopez till eleven at night, 
and these, drawn by oxen, proved incorrigibly slow. They 
proceeded, under incessant beating, at little more than a 
mile an hour. The escort, under Col. Crittenden, consisted 
of three companies, in all 130 men, led by Capts. Kelly, 
Saunders and Kerr. The advance guard was under the 
conduct of Kerr. 


“ About two hours after daylight,” says Lieut. Van Vechten, “on 
the morning of the 18th, we reached a house containing a store and 
grog shop, about four miles from Las Posas. The advance guard 
and main body only had reached the house, (the rear guard with 
the carts being still some quarter of a mile behind,) and were 
engaged in eatingbreakfast, their arms being laid aside, when they 
were surprised by the report of musketry and the whistling of bul- 
lets, which proceeded from the advance guard of a body of the enemy, 
five hundred strong. We immediately seized our guns and killed 
nine of the enemy, and made one prisoner, none of our party being 
sinjured. Not seeing any more of the enemy, the Colonel concluded 
t was but a foraging party that had attacked us, and our rear guard 
having come up with the carts, ordered us to resume our breakfasts, 
which we did. About ten minutes after, we were again attacked by 
the whole force of the enemy, they having the advantage of position, 
being posted on the brow of ahill, overlooking our position, with a belt 
of chapparel, some three hundred yards wide, intervening, over which 


*« Waving no transportation, it became imperious on Lopez to leave the 
wounded who could not follow, behind; this accounts for my ignorance of the 
fate of the men rendered useless. I might here remark, was such a thing ever 
heard of in the annals of anything pretending to generalship, as to leave the 
disabled of an army to take care of themselves? You must judge what the 
thoughts of the men must have been at seeing their brother companions lett 
neglected behind, and the same fate probably awaiting them. The Spanish 
troops finally retired in good order, and Lopez, between 11 and 12 o’clock at 
night, evacuated the place, and retired through the pass into the bosom of the 
mountains.’—Horwell’s Narrative. 
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we could not fire. Crittenden immediately gave orders to charge, 
leading himself, and forced the enemy to retreat to a large body of 
chapparel, some seventy-five or eighty yards in the rear of their first 
position, from which they opened a heavy fire upon our force as soon 
as it appeared in sight on the brow of the hill. Finding he could 
not maintain that position, Crittenden gave an order to retreat to the 
house, which was done, while the enemy resumed his position on 
the hill, and again opened his fire; upon which Crittenden ordered 
a second charge, at the same time saying that he wished a small 
party to attain a position at the right flank of the enemy, to charge 
from that side, at the same moment he charged from the front. 
Second Lieut. W. H. Crafts, (also of Company R,) and myself, vol- 
unteered, and succeeded in attaining the position with twenty men. 
After remaining in it about half an hour, and hearing nothing of 
Crittenden, we returned to the house, where we found Capt. Kelly, 
of Company A., with ten men, guarding the carts, but could 
hear or see nothing of Crittenden. The enemy soon after advancing 
towards the house, we were compelled to retreat, leaving our bag- 
gage and stores; and that night, or rather next morning, we 
succeeded in forming a junction with Lopez, at Las Posas, half an 
hour before his march from that place.” 


We are afraid that we must admit, to the discredit of 
Col. Crittenden, that he suffered himself to be surprised. 
That he should have supposed the first assault to have 
been made by a foraging party only, and, without taking 
proper efforts to assure himself of the security of his posi- 
tion, that he should have suffered his troops to sit down 
to breakiast, seems to us a most unfortunate instance of 
excessive self-confidence. It was followed by the usual 
Pen etnes The account of the affair, given by Van 

echten, does not substantially differ from that of Horwell, 
who was also in the engagement, and who succeeded, also, 
in escaping with the party which effected a junction with 
Lopez. Col. Haynes attributes blame to Crittenden in 
other respects. He says: 


“T am strongly inclined to the belief that if Col. Crittenden had 
pushed forward more promptly, as he was ordered by the General, 
so as to take part in the victory of Las Posas,on the 13th, and 
especially if he had come up and taken the enemy in the rear, when 
they were so severely beaten by our main body in front, the whole 
enterprise would probably have taken a different turn.” 


But where are the orders to Crittenden? The only or- 
ders of which we otherwise hear, were to the effect that. 
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Crittenden, should take charge of the arms and ammuni- 
tion, upon which depended the safety of the whole, and 
bring them with him—and these could only be conducted 
in a couple of wagons, drawn by oxen, at the rate of a mile 
an hour. To have pushed forward more rapidly, would have 
required that these should be abandoned, and what was the 
army of Lopez without them? No doubt, all the disasters 
of both parties took place from their separation, which left 
them to the hazard of being cut up in detail; but this 
sort of generalship was that of Lopez, and does not rest 
with Crittenden. But were the Spaniards so severely 
beaten? If they were, why did Lopez not pursue his vic- 
tory? Why retire to the mountains, soon after, lessening 
still more the chances of a junction with Crittenden ? 

The command of Crittenden having been divided, one 
portion of it, consisting of some twenty men, succeeded in 
joining the force under Lopez, in the mountains. The 
residue, with Crittenden, some fifty inen, made their way 
into a chapparal, which the Spaniards did not venture 
to penetrate. Thence, with great difficulty and fatigue, 
they escaped to the sea shore, seized upon certain fishing 
boats, and entrusted themselves, in these frail vessels, to 
theseas. At this time, we are told, they were without a 
single cartridge. The sea gave them no refuge. They 
were run down by the Spanish steamers, and every soul 
captured. Brought in triumph to the city of Havana, 
they were summarily shot, to the number of fifty-two, it 
is said without even the form of trial. Of the brutal mu- 
tilation and indignities alleged to have been offered to 
their remains, we have no absolute proof; and,in its 
absence, we prefer not to speculate upon a topic in every 
way so disgraceful to humanity. The only attentions 
which these wretched victims enjoyed, in their last 
moments, were from the hands of the British Consul, and 
some American naval officers. The American Consul 
seems to have been too literally exact in his regard to the 
President’s instructions, to remember that the outlaws, 
however erring, had friends and kindred at home, who 
had not erred, and who were still human enough to sym- 
pathize with the unfortunates, in their sufferings, at least, 
if not their errors. He was too virtuous to visit them, in 
prison, and too severe in his sense of justice, and of inter- 
national policy, to allow his consolations to be wasted on 
the wretched criminals. 
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The command of Crittenden being thus disposed of, it 
now only remains that we follow the fortunes of Lopez. 
He, as we have already seen, after the affair with Gen. 
Enna—which may be regarded as a drawn battle, both 
parties claiming the victory, which neither seemed pre- 
pared to pursue—made his way into the mountains, where 
he was subsequently joined by some twenty or thirty of 
the fugitives from the scattered division of Crittenden. 
Here, according to one of the narratives before us, (Hor- 
well’s,) he kept his troops in continual motion, traversing 
the least frequented regions, and professing to be in search 
of the patriot forces, whom he declared to be four thou- 
sand strong. In these constant wanderings, the sirength 
of the wretched fugitives was exhausted, so that, after 
they had been thus exercised for three days, when (on the 
16th) they reached the estate of which Lopez himself had 
been once the proprietor—and which, it is but reasonable 
to suppose, he had been maneuvering to attain, as a re- 
gion which he knew—his followers were but little prepared 
for any fresh encounter withanenemy. But the pursuing 
Spaniards were close at their heels. ‘“ We were preparing 
to dine,” says Horwell, “when we were charged by a body 
of fifty or sixty horsemen, whom we repulsed with some 
slight loss on their side.” But the fugitive patriots were 
not destined to retain this slight advantage long. Their 
dinner was abandoned, and, shouldering their weapons, 
they hastened to put themselves under cover ina thick 
bushy wood, which bordered a large open field. But 
before they had succeeded in this object, the assault was 
renewed, and a destructive fire was poured in upon them. 
“We collected as rapidly as possible, upon alittle knoll in 
the field, and returned the fire with some spirit. This 
engagement lasted but a short time. A number waskilled 
and wounded on both sides, and, as if by mutual consent, 
both parties retired from the field.” This is Horwell’s 
narrative. Hewrites modestly, and evidently with no 
desire to exaggerate. The account which Lieut. Van 
Vechten gives of this affair ismuch more imposing. 


“Two days after, (on the 16th,) Lopez was again attacked by 
three hundred lancers and siz hundred infantry, while encamped at 
a hacienda, which formerly belonged to himself, but which was con- 
fiscated some three years since. Here the action lasted from eleven 
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to two o'clock, on one of the hotlest days ever experienced.* ‘The 
enemy were again compelled to retreat, with a loss of three hundred 
and twenty men.” 


This, certainly, was very terrible execution, destroying 
just one-third of the assailing forces; and it is surprising 
that,under such circumstances, Lopez should have forborne 
to follow up his successes. Horwell gives us the idea of 
no such execution. He only says that they, (the fugitives,) 
“ suffering under a destructive fire, returned it with spirit.” 
But, by what means did Van Vechten learn the numbers 
of the Spaniards slain on this occasion? He, himself, 
says, in the same sentence: 


“ At the same moment that the retreat of the Spaniards in one 
direction was reported to Lopez, he issued an order to his own forces 
to move in the opposite, and actually, that day, made a forced 
march of eighteen miles in five hours, over a mountain road.” 


It was scarcely possible for Lopez to count the Span- 
iards slain, until the survivors had retreated, and their 
retreat, we are told, was the signal for his own! It is 
very clear that the statement of Van Vechten is a tissue 
of absurdities. That of Horwell, sustained indirectly by 
the Spanish account, is more rational and probable. 


* The Lieutenant’s aversion to hot weather had already attracted the attention 
of hiscomrades. Col. Haynes writes: “He, (Lieut. Van Vechten,) unfortu- 
nately for the laurels which he would doubtless otherwise have won, was so badly 
affected by the oppressive heat of the sun, as to be compelled to retire from his 
command at the battles of Morillos and Cafetal Frias, and to seek the invigora- 
ting influences of the shade, sufficiently distant from the field of strife to be out 
ofall harm’s way, Thosun would blaze down upon us hotly, andit did, of course, 
affect the gallant Lieutenant most seriously, not only sending him from the field 
of honor aud duty,when the battle raged fiercest, and balls flew thickest,but it uni- 
versally sent him, in double quick time, to the head of the column when the enemy 
were hanging on our rear, and reversed his position the moment the line of march 
reversed the position of the enemy. The sun always shone hottest, and affected the 
Lieutenant most on the end of the line nearest the approach of the Spanish troops. 
These are the facts just as they were ; and, in the estimation of Lt. Van Vech- 
ten’s men, admitted so broadly of the construction of either Folly or Cowardice 
on the part of their officer and Lieutenant, that they, headed by Lieut. Craft 
came in a body before me and demanded that the sword of Lieut. Van Vech- 
ten be taken from his side, swearing that they never more would shoulder 
musket, or fire gun, with an officer over them who was such a dastardly cow- 
ard as to disgrace the name of an American soldier and an American citizen. 
These, mark me, are not my assertions, but the assertions of Lieut. Craft and 
the men under Lieut. Van Vechten, made to me in his presence, and all face to 
face. He permitted them to be made without repulsion, and without successful 
refutation. His command was taken from him ; his men assigned to Captain 
Kelly, and Gen. Lopez notified of what had been determined upon.” 
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The fact is, the Spaniards were gradually drawing a cor- 
don around the fugitives. Every pass was guarded by a 
strong body of infantry, while a mixed force of lancers 
and foot, preceded by the Creole peasantry, beat the 
fastnesses of the mountains, and scoured the valleys. It 
was evidently the encounter with one of these parties, too 
feeble to urge their advantages, yet too strong for Lopez 
‘to turn upon, of which Lieut. Van Vechten has made so 
much. 

The fugitives resumed their wearisome wanderings 
among the mountains, still, as Horwell states, assured by 
Lopez that they would quickly meet with the four thousand 
Creole patriots. 


“On the seventh * day of our tramp (Horwell) in the mountains, 
we halted at a ranch about dark, for the purpose of taking supper 
and resting for the night. The night we spent without molestation; 
but in the morning, whilst preparing breakfast, we were attacked in 
front and in our right flank, by a body of Spanish troops. Finding 
ourselves in a bad scrape, we discharged our pieces, and retreated 
up a mountain thickly overgrown with the coffee plant. Our retreat 
was covered by one company, which kept up a continual fire on the 
advancing enemy. The latter kept up such a hot fire on us that 
nothing but the whizzing of bullets could be heard. We speedily 
gained the top of the mountain, and then such a tumbling down 
the other side was never seen before. Men, horses, and their riders, 
allin one promiscuous mass, went helter-skelter down into the ravine 
beneath. The Spanish troops did not pursue us to the bottom ; 
they contented themselves with plying us with the contents of a 
small howitzer, mounted on the back of a mule, and several volleys 
of musketry.” 


This affair is thus given by Van Vechten: 


“On the 19th, being still on the mountains, we were overtaken by a 
severe rain storm, which destroyed the greater part of portion ammu- 
nition, and rendered our guns entirely useless. We encamped onthe 
evening of that day at a rancho, at the foot of the mountains, about 
two leagues from Bahia Honda. We remained undisturbed that 
night; and were attacked just at breakfast time, on the morning of 
the 20th, being taken by surprie—the sentry on the outpost hav- 
ing left his post to wash himseli in a creek, where he was killed. 


*«< Tt is difficult to reconcile the dates given in our several authorities. In 
fact, it is scarcely possible that the fugitives, under the perpetual excitement of 
danger and pursuit, could keep very heedfully their accounts of the progress 
of time. The Spanish account makes the affair on the 2l1st. 
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Owing to the unserviceable condition of their arms, the force under 
Lopez was completely routed, flying to the mountains, in all direc- 
tions—Lopez himself barely escaping on horseback, with the loss of 
his saddle, pistols, and spy glass—of every thing, in fact, but what 
he wore. ‘hat night he encamped on the top of one of the high- 
est mountains on the island of Cuba, exposed to all the violence of 
a terrific norther, without either shelter, fire, or food.” 


The Spanish account of the affair is as follows: 


“ Brigadier Rosales took the command of the column. He wal 
acquainted with the position of the pirate gang, as well as that o 
the columns which pursued them. He also knew the movements o 
the forces which had previously been disposed of by our illustrious 
Captain General. It was this combination of movements, as the 
facts revealed show, that gave the happy results we are about to 
record. Col. Elizalde was prevented, as it appears, from going with 
his column to San Cristobal, in consequence of having taken a very 
difficult road through the mountains. On the 21st, at half past 
eight in the morning, he succeeded in reaching the pirates column, 
at a point called El Sitio de la Candelaria. This was one of the 
most tempestuous, rainy and windy days known in our climate. 
This point they could hardly have succeeded in climbing, had it not 
been for the bravery of our soldiers, and the fearlessness of the daring 
chief of the staff, Don Jose de Inza, who was exploring the way 
with the riflemen. The attack was almost converted into a surprise 
by the killing, with the bayonet, of the first sentinel, and the 
introduction of the Chief of the Staff, himself, among the 
pirates. This attack was immediately taken partin by the valiant 
Chief of the column, with the grenadiers, and afterwards almost all 
of the column advanced, and would have finished the robbers, had 
they not hastily fled and dispersed—their chief setting the example 
by leaving his horse, arms, &c. In this affray, the column lost five 
men dead, and had the sorrow of seeing their Chief wounded, Vol. 
D. Angel Elizalde, who, notwithstanding his wounds gave, proof of 
suffering, displayed the manfulness that had always distinguished 
him, by continuing at the head of his men, in spite of weather. 
The operations were not continued, as the ammunition was useless 
in consequence of the tremendous rain, and the troops were wet 
through with mud and water.” 


Lopez still desired to cling to the mountains ; still 
deceived himself, or endeavoring to deceive his men, with 
assurances of Creole aid and armies near at hand. While 
thus wandering, four days after the preceding affair, they 
met another column of the Spaniards, by which they were 
finally dispersed, not more than half a dozen remaining in 
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any one body. Some fled up the mountains,some laboured 
for the sea coast, all suffering hunger and heat, until picked 
up by one or other of the squadrons of the pursuing enemy. 
Horwell’s narrative thus briefly describes the last conflict 
in which they were dispersed. The Spanish account is 
marked by equal simplicity. Horwell admits that some 
of the fugitives were slain in the conflict. The Spaniards 
give the number at fifteen. Van Vechten is more par- 
ticular : 


“On the evening of the 21st,” says he, having been forty-eight 
hours without eating, we killed a horse, which was divided among 
one hundred and twenty-five men, who were all that now remained 
with Lopez. We wandered through mountains unable to extricate 
ourselves, subsisting on such leaves and roots as we could find, 
until midday, un Sunday, the 24th, when we succeeded in reaching 
a road running from Bahia Honda to San Cristobal, along which 
we advanced until nearly night, when two Spanish lancers were 
discovered advancing, but fled on seeing us. <A halt was immedi- 
ately ordered, and an examination made of the state of our forces, 
which showed a total of 125 men, eighty muskets, twenty of which 
were serviceable, and about forty dry cartridges. Under this state 
of affairs it was deemed advisable to retreat, which was ordered, and 
a pursuit commenced by the enemy, who lay in ambush some few- 
hundred yards in advance, with a force of nine hundred men. On 
approach of the enemy, the whole force of Lopez separated into 
small bodies, and dispersed through the mountains, throwing away 
their guns, and everything which coull encumber them in their 
flight—seven men only remained with the General. A large num- 
ber were overtaken and immediately killed.” 


The whole invading force was thus dispersed, made 
prisoners, or slain, with the exception of the Chief, Lopez, 
and a few companions. Of these, the further narrative is 
brief. Their fate was soon determined. The drama was 
drawing to its close, destined to a catastrophe as terrible 
as rapid. Driven by hunger, Lopez, with his devoted fol- 
lowers, sought shelter with a Creole, the proprietor of a 
coffee plantation in Los Pinos de Ranges. Here they 
were received with apparent kindness, food was put be- 
fore them, and chambers provided. When they slept, the 
treacherous Cuban despatched intelligence of the fugitives 
he entertained, to the nearest Spanish post. In the mean- 
time, however, a body of Creole peasants—that very class 
from whom the Patriots were to receive their chief sup- 
port, volunteered to secure the party, and did so while 
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they slept. They were awakened to find themselves 
captives. Strongly corded, neck and heels, they were 
delivered to the Spaniards, and conveyed with all speed to 
Havana. The interval between captivity and death was 
brief. On Monday, the 1st of September, Lopez was con- 
ducted to the scaffold, doomed to die by the garrote. But 
few moments were allowed him for prayer or speech. 
He met his death with becoming firmness, his last words 
expressing his conviction that Cuba would yet throw off 
the Spanish sway, and declaring his affectionate attach- 
ment for the island, the destinies of which, whether purely, 
or under the influence of a selfish ambition, he had striven 
in vain to direct and alter. The fate of the expedition 
did not depend on his. It was already decided. Of the 
force of four hundred and eighty men, by whom he had 
been accompanied, fifty had perished by execution, one 
hundred and sixty survived in the dungeons of Havana 
and were finally sent to Spain for trial, and the remainder 
two hundred and seventy or more, we may reasonably 
suppose, perished in fight, or by famine, subsequently. 

Thusends the melancholy narrative. But will the history 
end here? What fate is reserved for Cuba? The answer to 
this question will somewhat depend upon European policy. 
England and France will complicate the matter to the 
peril of Spain. If they interfere, as the spirit of the Eng- 
lish journals seem to indicate their purpose of doing, they 
will precipitate events which would otherwise not mature 
for twenty years—perhaps half a century! If the pride 
and vanity of the Spaniards, and their false judgment in 
respect to this country and its authorities, shall prevail 
over their prudence, it will not be difficult to fore- 
see the trial of strength which must take place between 
the two nations; of the result of which no third power 
can possibly be doubtful! Should that issue ever arise, 
then will the vengeance bea fearful one for the blood of 
the poor captives butchered, without trial, by the authori- 
ties of Cuba. We do not blame the right of Spain in 
this matter, so much as her policy and humanity. We 
have shown that neither by the United States Government 
nor our people, was the expedition sanctioned; and the 
utter absurdity and madness of such an expedition, five 
hundred men casting themselves upon a foreign shore to 
contend with twenty-five thousand—the utter hopelessness 
of such an invasion (unless, indeed, the people of Cuba 
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were friendly to the objects of the expedition,) should have 
been a guarantee for mercy to the captives who surrend- 
ered. The Spanish authorities could well afford to be 
merciful; and, but for the sanguinary character of the 
race, no doubt would have been. Their passion for blood 
is as hostile to their poticy as to their humanity. The 
execution of their prisoners has engendered in the people 
of the United States, a feeling which will only find strength 
and volume in its present suppression. Had they spared 
their captives, washed them, clothed them, fed them, and 
sent them home, each with a box of cigars under his arm, 
they would have done more towards defeating all future 
expeditions against the island, than could have been 
effected by all their statesmen and warriors united! Asit 
is, they have aroused passions, and‘generated a vindictive 
hatred to their deeds and character, among our people, 
which must bear, in time, the most fearful fruits. Some- 
thing, in future, will depend upon the course which Spain 
shall adopt in respect to the prisoners still in her hands. 
A humane policy in regard to these may somewhat atone 
for her brutal error in the case of those whom she has 
sacrificed. But her proverbial character is greatly in con- 
flict with any hope of this sort. It is just as likely that 
she will send them to the gallies for life, as give them life. 
The passions of a race are usually cruel and bloody in 
due degree with its impotence. 


Nors.—Since the preceding article was written, we are advised 
that diplomacy has successfully done its work; that a correspond- 
ence between Mr. Webster, the United States Secretary of State, 
with M. Calderon, the Spanish Minister, has resulted in an arrange- 
ment which secures the release of the American prisoners sent to 
Spain, upon certain ceremonial concessions, on our part, to be made 
to the Spanish flag, and, possibly, some pecuniary compensation to 
the Spanish Consul, whose property was destroyed by the mob in 
New-Orleans. The particulars of this negotiation are not impor- 
tant; the main fact of an arrangement being understood. Buta 
new difficulty threatens to arise in the case of a Mr. Thrasher, a 
native of this country, condemned _by the Cuban authorities, as a 
participant in the late invasion. Whether this gentleman has a 
right to appeal to the United States, and whether our Government 
will be bound to hear his appeal, will depend upon the single ques- 
tion—“Js he an American citizen?” If, in taking up his abode in 
Cuba, he has not, at the same time, subscribed allegiance to the 
Spanish crown, his case will probably re-open the whole issue, and 
change entirely the result. 
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Arr. Il.—Tuz Pre-Apamire Eartu.—REeEvations or GEoLocy 

to TuroLoey. 

The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological 
Science. By Joun Harris, D.D., author of the 
Great Teacher, &c. Third thousand, revised and 
enlarged. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


Tue obligations of the world to physical science cannot 
be estimated. A majority of the most useful arts are its 
offspring. All pursuits are in some degree dependant on 
it. Itis the great source of individual wealth and of na- 
tional strength. Still louts and rustics often laugh at it; 
literary mountebanks sneer at it; and even politicians 
neglect it; though Liebig has shown, what all wise men 
admit, that a statesman, now, cannot be ignorant of it. 

Fostered by Christianity, it facilitated the diffusion of 
religious truth—has become, indeed, the basis of modern 
civilization. Yet the melancholy fact must be admitted, 
we still hear occasionally a denunciation of some branch 
as adverse to the Bible, or all characterized as unfriendly 
to individual piety. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. We entertain pro- 
found respect for the English and American clergy. No 
class,equal only in number,has contained so large a propor- 
tion of wise and learned,as well as of useful and pious men. 
The contributions to science by Wollaston, Buckland, 
Murchison, Sedgwick, Smith, Anderson, Hitchcock, 
Bachman ‘ang many others, have excited the respect, 
and will secure the gratitude of the world. We allude 
not to those whose unbiassed, well-informed minds per- 
ceive clearly, not merely that all truth, physical and 
revealed, emanating from the same source, must harmo- 
nize ; but that, as sacred truth has often been misapplied, 
so may physical be misused. We refer simply to ill- 
judged attacks on all science, because certain savans 
were deists; orona particular branch of science, because 
some theory or principle of it has been perverted by 
atheistic writers. 

Reason dictates that, as immortal beings, subject to di- 
vine government, we should study God’s manifestations 
of his attributes, will, and purposes, in both the works of 
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nature and revelation. And the highest end of physical 
science, now, is the proof of a beautiful and consoling 
harmony between God’s works and word. Though often 
perverted, it is, in tone and tendency, profoundly Chris- 
tan—its spirit is that of awe and reverence. And the 
time Is not remote, when it will be regarded, not merely 
as a great system of natural theology, but as a sublime 
exposition of the divine spirit of revealed truths. There 
is not an established principle in physical science, that 
does not illustrate some portion of Scripture, or harmon- 
ize perfectly with the theology of the Bible. 

A true philosopher often speculates, as a means of ad- 
vancing science; but he never forgets, for a moment, the 
wide difference between fact and assumption, truth and 
theory. Nor does he regard every interpretation of Scrip- 
ture as entitled to his belief’ Sceptics may misuse theory 
and pervert science, and weak, narrow-minded Christians 
misinterpret parts of the sacred text; but he is assured 
that each advance in knowledge of God’s works, may be 
the means, in the hands of theologians, of refuting some 
infidel assault on his word. 

Thus, geology was long believed to be adverse to both 
the scripture account of creation and of the origin of death. 
By the patient and successful researches of the cultivators 
of that science, (inferior now to none—not even Astrono- 
my—in utility and sublimity,) these apparent discrepancies 
have been reconciled, and the exegesis of Genesis correct- 
ed and improved. ‘his was a signal triumph of science 
and theology over infidelity. 

The mind of man, as is proved by Oriental, Egyptian, 
and Grecian cosmogonies, as well as by the writings of 
modern deists, 1s inclined, by phenomena seen in every 
country, to view this planet as the theatre of protracted, 
repeated, successive changes, both in inorganic nature and 
organic beings. Hence, it is not surprising that the false 
interpretation of Scripture, which limited the origin of the 
earth as a planetary orb to the recent period of the 
Adamic creation, was a fruitful source of scepticism, until 
geologists collected evidence with which theologians de- 
monstrated the harmony of the great antiquity uf the earth 
with the recentness of the human race, thereby supplying 
most unexpected but conclusive evidence of the inspira- 
tion of the Mosaic record. 

Nor were geologists satisfied with the bare reclamation 
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of their science from the charge of infidel tendencies, and 
its restoration to Christian confidence. They laboured 
successfully to make it the hand-maid of religion. Of this 
truth, we need specify but one of many illustrations. 
Hugh Miller, in his last work, the “ Asterolepis of Strom- 
ness,” based his demolition of the Development Hypothe- 
sis on the fact, that all the evidence supplied by immense 
cycles of geologic time, far from favouring that ingenious 
conception of the dreamy Oken and philosophic Lamarck, 
teaches exactly the reverse, indicating clearly a grand 
process, through countless ages, of degradation in some 
parts and of progress in others of organic creation—typl- 
cal, perhaps, of man’s fall and redemption. No one can 
read this delightful and instructive volume, replete with 
wit, taste, learning, and piety, without having the convic- 
tion fastened on his mind, that the older geologists can 
prove the earth to be, the more solid will be the scientific 
foundation on which the Christian may rest his belief in 
the Bible. Justly did a distinguished preacher say of 
geology :—‘ It furnishes by far the most conclusive of all 
arguments for the existence of a God ; explodes the athe- 
istic theory of an infinite series of beings, and thus dispels 
the last remaining doubt that might otherwise have thrown 
its shadow over the soul of man. It refutes the only plau- 
sible objection that has ever been devised against the mi- 
raculous evidence of the Gospel History ; (Hume's Argu- 
ment against Miracles ;) for it lives amidst the innumerable 
miracles of past ages, and reads and acknowledges their 
record, engraven indelibly upon the everlasting rocks.” 

Indeed, the pursuits of Natural Historians and Theolo- 
gians are becoming identical in spirit and purpose. Both 
labour to demolish superstition and infidelity ; the one by 
reducing the mysterious processes of nature to a sublime 
system of laws, and the other by proving these laws to be 
manifestations of the attributes of the God of the Bible. 
He must be strangely ignorant of the peculiar feature of 
the spirit of this age, who is not prepared to admit the 
reality of this union of science and theology. 

The relations of geology to theology are, however, more 
numerous, more important, and better understood, than 
those of any branch of Natural History. This truth is 
fully appreciated now by all really learned and eminent 
theologians. The reader has, doubtless, read Keith’s 
“ Demonstration of the Truth of Christianity,” in which 
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that astute writer on the ‘Prophecies’ makes such im- 
paetans use of geological phenomena, in refutation of 
ume’s ‘ Essay on Miracles.” And we now invite at- 
tention to a work, the ‘ Pre-Adamite Earth,” the title of 
which assumes the existence of the planet, prior to the 
Adamic Creation. The author informs us that— 


“The present volume is intended to be the first of a short series 
of Treatises—each complete in itself—in which the principles or 
laws hereafter deduced, and applied to the successive stages of the 
Pre-Adamite Earth, will be seen in their historical development, as 
applied to individual man ; to the family; to the nation; to the Son 
of God as ‘the second Adam, the Lord from heaven;’ to the Church 
which he has founded; to the revelation which he has completed ; 
and the future prospects of humanity.” 

“The first” (of this series of eight volumes) “consists of five parts. 
Of these, the first part contains those primary truths which Divine 
Revelation appears to place at the foundation of all the objective 
manifestations of the Deity ; the second, presents the Laws, or Gen- 
eral Principles, which are regarded as logically resulting from the pre- 
ceding Truths; and the third, fourth, and fifth parts, are occupied 
with the exemplification and verification of these Laws, in the inor- 
ganic, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms of the pre-Adamite 
Earth, respectively. From this statement it will be scen that the 
first two parts are here as introductory, not to the present volume 
merely, but to the entire series; and that, as exhibiting the process 
by which the method has been arrived at, they will not require, ex- 
cept in the substance, to be subsequently repeated.” 


In the first part, the author propounds and illustrates, 
with great clearness, candour, and ability, these “ primary 
truths :"—1. “From the eternal self-sufficiency of God, 
that He must ever be His own End, or that His nature 
and glory form the Great Reasdn of the Universe. For 
there was no reason why it should be, nor what it should 
be, but what existed in himself.’ 2. “That His glory, 
in creation, consists in the manifestations of His all-suffi- 
ciency and that His display of this is His primary and 
all-comprehending design.” 3. ‘hat the execution of this 
design required ““a medium or svstem of meditation ‘as 
the only condition on which and through which the mani- 
festation was to be made ;” that “ the constitution of the 
universe is mediatorial, for “ He created all things by Je- 
sus Christ,” &c., and that “accordingly, the mediatorial 
relation preceded the first act of creation, and was the 
medium of it.” 4. That this relation presupposes what 
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Scripture affirms, a plurality of persons in the Godhead, 
and places the mediatorial person under obligation to do 
all things necessary to a “ full manifestation of the Divine 
glory to the Universe,” including the redemption of man, 
which, however, cannot be regarded as the sole reason of 
the mediation, as this ‘“ would be to limit the reason to a 
single act or class of actions.’’ 5. That this obligation in- 
vests Him with rights commensurate with it. ‘The end 
at which He aims being unlimited, all limitation must be 
removed from the means, so that all the resources of the 
Divine nature are to be considered as at his disposal.” 

This part of the work gives a sublime view of the me- 
diatorial character of Christ, supported by numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture, marshaled and explained with consum- 
mate skill. ‘The author aims to show, not merely that a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead is indispensable to any 
manifestation of himself to the Universe, but why the me- 
diator between God and that Universe is necessarily co- 
equal with the Father, and therefore possessed of infinite 
wisdom to plan a Universe; of power to create, modify, 
enlarge, develope, and improve it; of benevolence both 
to bless his obedient beings, rational or irrational, and to 
redeem the disobedient, (as fallen man,) making even that 
only one great, yet subordinate, act—-subordinate to the 
ever advancing plan of manifestation, and of resources 
“to continue the manifestation forever.” We give two 
short.extracts from this part of the work: 


“Now the Being who sustains this relation, must, in every respect, 
be co-equal with God. To be in any sense inferior, would be to be 
infinitely inferior; in which case, the manifestation itself would be 
limited to the capacity of the medium through which it came, and 
consequently be infinitely inferior to the Divine Original.” . 

“And this prepares us to expect that the manifestation will not be 
verbal merely. For how can the imperfect medium of speech convey 
an adequate idea of the invisible God? Besides, the intelligent 
creatures to whom the manifestation is to be made, had first to be 
created, and the world they should inhabit be first called into ex- 
istence ; and, as he performed these works in his medial capacity, it 
might be expected that he would begin the manifestation even in 
these. This is the right key to the volume of the Universe. Pro- 
perly understood, every material atom is impressed with his seal. 
Every atom is a letter, and every work a word. Every element lec- 
tures on his attributes, and each globe is a messenger ever moving in 
His service. Man himself was made in His image. The stars came 
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forth nightly on their solemn embassy to ‘ proclaim the glory of God? 
And the earth daily affirms, with voices innumerable, the ‘ eternal 
power and Godhead.’ In harmony with this representation, the 
Divine Logos is represented as having come into the world, not so 
much to promote the Divine manifestation by verbal instruction, as 
by embodying and: manifesting himself in actions. He came to be 
the manifestation of God.” 


In the second part, the author deduces, from the “ pri- 
mary truths” of the first, twenty “laws of the manifes- 
tation.” These laws, of course, express merely what 
appear to be fundamental principles—modes of Divine 
action—of the great plan of displaying, through a mate- 
rial creation, to moral intelligencies, the attributes, the 
glory, of the Divine nature ; and, as the execution of the 
plan is necessarily “ progressive,” one of these funda- 
mental principles is, ‘‘ that the production of new effects, or 
the introduction of new laws, be itself a law of the manifes- 
tation.” 

It is obvious that these laws, relating chiefly to the ori- 
ginal creation, ceaseless activity, endless modification, 
progressive improvement, and harmonious relations of an 
objective, material Universe, require, for their satisfactory 
demonstration, arguments drawn neither from Scripture, 
(how conclusive soever such arguments may seem to the 
mind of a Christian,) nor from abstract metapnysical or 
moral sources. For we must bear in mind that those 
“primary truths,” which are made the basis of this series 
of volumes, designed to embrace a complete system of 
Theology, are regarded as being taught in a book claim- 
ing to be a revelation of the nature, will and purposes of 
the God of a physical creation, intended to manifest his 
attributes to man and other intelligences. Now, to test 
the truth of laws relating to that creation—means and 
manifestation—by moral arguments or metaphysical ab- 
stractions, would certainly be inconclusive, though it might 
enable the writer to display great learning, ingenuity and 
piety. To test their truth by an appeal to the very book 
from which they are logical deductions, would be futile. 
Such an appeal could prove merely that certain principles 
are taught as truths in the Bible ; but a disciple of Lam- 
arck, Oken, or the learned and ingenious author of the 
“Vestiges,”” may reasonably demand proof of physical 
laws, by a direct appeal to physical phenomena. And 
suppose the active, uniform exercise of these laws, now, 
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could thus be proved, might not the casuist object, that 
the statements of the Bible were ingeniously adapted to 
existing nature? Could he not still deny the eternal su- 
erintending provid vernment of God? Could 
nding providence or gove 
he not contend, as Lamarck and others have done, that 
what are regarded as Jaws or modes of action In manifes- 
tation of an eternal, omniscient, omnipresent God, in ace 
tivity “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever,” are 
mere expressions for the present operations of nature, 
proceeding steadily in a great process of endless develop- 
ment? Might he not admit that the existing universe 1S 
proof of the exercise of stupendous power and wisdom, 
and yet deny that the animals and plants of the human 
era, were created only a few thousand years ago, in order 
to advance—to add other links to-—a great chain of being; 
planned from eternity by one unchangeable creator, pos- 
sessed of infinite resources? Could he not deny such a 
recent act of creation, and refer the beings to other laws, 
which gave rise, ‘in the course of ages,” says Lamarck, 
“to a graduated scale of being, where the most insensible 
transition might be traced from the simplest to the most 
compound structure, from the humblest to the most ex- 
alted degree of intelligence.” 

For the refutation of such objections as these, meta- 
physical reasoning and scriptural arguments are wholly 
inadequate. It requires an appeal, direct and palpable, to 
related, dependent, successive facts or events, recorded in 
some part at least of the universe itself; and to prove the 
elernity of such laws, the facts—successive acts of crea- 
tion—should be clearly ascertained to have occurred du- 
ring past periods inconceivably protracted. This kind of 
evidence, geology alone can furnish ; and, in this respect, 
it 7s greatly superior to astronomy; for, with the excep- 
tion of a doubtful law, indicating, it is said, the disappear- 
ance of certain planetary bodies, and the comets and ne- 
bulz indicating another law, by which other planets may 
be gradually formed from the ruins of the former, astron- 
omers can only say there is nothing in their noble science 
adverse to the Bible—nothing to forbid the belief that the 
heavenly orbs may have revolved during myriads of past 
ages, or that the manifestation may still be in progress, by 
new creations, in limitless planetary space. Geology 
proves much more. It demonstrates, that, during cycles 
of ages of the past, one grand, and consistent, and har- 
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monious plan of successive creations of animals and plants 
as been ever advancing—ceaselessly in progress—on this 
planet, exhibiting, at each stage, the impress of the same 
Infinite designer, without the slightest indication of an ap- 
proaching period, however remote, when He can fail, 
through want of wisdom, power, benevolence, or re- 
sources, to continue the execution of the plan forever. 

This progressive development of an infinitely compre- 
hensive plan, by successive, distinct acts of creation, is 
fundamentally different from a creation, instinct with in- 
herent principles of progress to perfection by self-devel- 
opment, in obedience to Jaws originally impressed on it. 
Both, however, recognize the existence of infinite perfec- 
tions in the Divine Creator. The former is most clearly 
taught in Revelation; tke latter has been learnedly and’ 
ingeniously defended by materialists and deists, such as 
we have named. 

Geology is a young science. A large majority of even 
well-educated persons are almost wholly ignorant of its 
elementary truths. Its sublime teachings have, until re- 
cently, been rejected by nearly all religious sects. It has 
been denounced in many pulpits by preachers, learned in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Biblical History, but ignorant 
of Natura] History, and wedded to a strangely talse in- 
terpretation of a few texts of Scripture. It has been ne- 

lected in Academies and Colleges, and wholly excluded 
ae Theological Seminaries, save that of the Free Church 
of Scotland—the country in which it was cradled and 
nursed to maturity. This enables us to explain the re- 
markable fact, that, despite the rapid increase of facilities 
for the diffusion of religious truth, the development hy- 

othesis—the most dangerous form of modern infidelity— 
faa spread fearfully through the civilized world, receivin 
favour from learned jurists, distinguished politicians, an 
able linguists, but not from one respectable geologist. 
Others, misled by ingenious speculations, may doubt the 
Mosaic account of the Adamic creation, end reject the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels; but geologists are pre- 
pared, by their scientific investigations, for the reception 
of both; for they read daily, in the stony and, therefore, 
true record of the earth, equally miraculous histories of 
the elevations of successive continents, and of creations 
of whole races of plants and animals. Hence, as early 
as 1832, Sir Charles Lyell, in four chapters of the “* Prin- 
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ciples of Geology,” subjected the philosophic speculations 
of Lamarck to a most rigid examination, and rejected 
them as irreconcilable with geologic science; and in his 
last London edition of the same great work, published in 
May, 1850, he infers, “ that the varieties of form, colour 
and organization of different races of men, are perfectly 
consistent with the generally received opinion, that all the 
individuals of the species have originated from a single 
ar. 

zs Geology, then, which has been so successfully employed 
in refutation of the most elaborate and plausible specula- 
tions of infidel cosmogonists, is fearlessly used by the 
author in testing the truth, consistency, and permanence 
of principles, fairly and logically deduced from the Bible, 
as fundamental laws of the material universe. In the 
third, fourth, and fifth parts of the work, each law in suc- 
cession is fully and faithfully scrutinized, in the clear light 
of geologic science; and each is shown to have been 
ceaselessly in active exercise, in the mineral, vegetable 
and animal creations of all past periods of the earth’s ex- 
istence. 

These three parts, occupying more than two hundred 
closely printed pages, replete with sound logic, lucid rea- 
soning, great research, systematized facts, and well-digest- 
ed science, contain a surprising amount of original, strik- 
ing, great thoughts, which carry the reader, spell-bound, 
into the remotest regions of abstract truth; yet he is made 
to feel. all the way, that he is sustained by a firm founda- 
tion of facts, and of scientific truths fairly deduced from 
them. There are no designed obscurities, no paltry arts 
to deceive, no special pleading. Every thing evinces the 
honesty, candour and boldness of conscious strength and 
security. Objections are frankly stated and fully answer- 
ed. Obstacles are encountered and removed. With the 
composure of an intellectual giant, completely armed at 
all points, he advances calmly, steadily and cheerfully, 
conscious of his power to vindicate the truth. 

A student often experiences great difficulty in forming, 
even mentally, a succinct outline or summary of a volume, 
laboriously studied and thoroughly understood, because 
the author, whose mind overflowed with ideas, condensed 
his thoughts as much as was consistent with a clear and 
profound process of reasoning. Such is the work before 
us. It is itself a synopsis. ‘To understand its rich and 
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varied contents, each page must be deliberately read, and 
he who reads it, whether geologist, theologian, or general 
scholar, will be richly rewarded, by having his mind 
enlarged, his soul elevated, and his heart improved, by 
clearer views than he ever had before of the purposes of 
the Great Being who formed and governs a universe. 
We regard it as an invaluable contribution to biblical 
science, for. it has extended, deepened and strengthened 
the foundations of theology. It is, we believe, the best 
appendix ever written to Butler’s Analogy. As such, it 
will cause and “ sustain a deep impression in the more 
intellectual circles of the religious world.” This may 
not be manifest in a short time, for most divines are now 
so shametully ignorant of geclogy as to treat as abstrac- 
tions, theories and speculations, the best established and 
most sublime truths of geologic science. 

Our object, at present, however, is to invite the reader’s 
attention to the pre-Adamite earth, as a just tribute to 
geology and a_ practical illustration of its importance: 
for its leading facts and principles are not only lucidly, 
succinctly and eloquently stated, and shown to be in 
harmony with Scripture, but are made the basis of the 
whole work. ‘To show this, as well as to give the reader 
a fair sample of the author’s style and manner, we extract 
the first paragraph of the Third Part. 

That the reader, who may be ignorant of geology, may 
understand these extracts, we will remark, that the stra- 
tified fossiliferous rocks of the earth’s crust are at least 
ten miles in thickness; that, with their organic contents, 
though now forming lofty mountain chains, they were 
successively deposited, as sediment, on oceans’ beds; that, 
by subterranean forces, the lowest and oldest rocks have 
been upheaved, at successive periods, forcing themselves 
through, breaking off, and tilting up the more recent 
strata, so that we may often begin our journey at the 
seashore, on the newest, and travel, in regular succession, 
over the upturned edges of all the stratified rocks, as we 
ascend the country, till we reach the oldest unstratified 
granite of the mountain top; that, beginning at the sur- 
face, the rocks have been divided, by geologists, in de- 
scending series, into the classes alluvium, drift, tertiary, 
secondary, palzeozoic and metamorphic; that these classes 
have been divided into systems, and systems into forma- 
tions, each characterized by peculiar remains of animal s 
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and plants, that existed during its deposition; and that, 

while travelling from the seashore to the summits of 
mountains, we often really descend, geologically, into 

earth’s interior, crossing the same rocks which we would 

do, could we cut our way, vertically, from the surface at — 
the seashore, to the granite, deep in the bowels of the 

earth. The author says: 


“ Antiquity of the earth. If, according to our first law, every 
divinely-vriginated event is a result, of which the supreme and ulti- 
mate reason is the Divine Nature, it might have been expected that 
the order of Divine perfections, or else the nature of the Divine 
purpose, would determine the order of the creative process, and that 
the opening act would be a display of power. But if, by one law, 
we arrive at the conclusion that the first act of manifestation will be a 
display of power, the law of progression suggests that that display 
will be made by an act to which we can conceive no act antecedent— 
one which is not merely introductory to every other, but preparatory 
to the whole—first in the order of nature, as. well as of time. 

“ Now revelation and science harmonize with reason, and are deci- 
sive on the subject, that, as far as the visible universe is concerned, the 
formation of its material preceded the formation of everything else. 
Turning first to the inspired record, to ascertain the origin of things, 
as they now are, we learn, of our earth, that it assumed its present 
state a few thousands of years ago, in consequence of a creative pro- 
cess, or of a series of creative acts, concluding with the creation of 
man, which extended through the period of six ordinary or natural 
days. Possessed of this fact respecting the date of man’s introduc- 
tion on the earth, we proceed to examine the globe itself. And here 
we find that the mere shell of the earth takes us back through an 
unknown series of ages, in which creation appears to have followed 
creation, at the distance of vast intervals between. 

“But though, in the progress of our inquiries, we soon find that 
we have cleared the bounds of historic time, and are moving far 
back, among the periods of an unmeasured and immeasurable anti- 
quity, the geologist can demonstrate that the crust of the earth has a 
natural history. That he cannot determine the chronology of its 
different strata is quite immaterial. We only ask him to prove the 
order of their position, from the newest deposit to the lowest step of 
the series. And this he can do, for nature itself, by a force calculable 
only by the God of Nature, lifting up, in places, the whole of the 
stupendous series, in a slanting, ladder-like direction, to the surface, 
has revealed to him the order in which they were originally laid, and 
invites him to descend, step by step, to its awful foundation. 

“Let us descend with him, and traverse an ideal section of a por- 
tion of the earth’s crust. . Quitting the living surface of the green 
earth, and entering on our downward path, our first step may take us 
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below the dust of Adam and beyond the limits of recorded time. 
From the moment we leave the mere surface-soil (alluvium and drift) 
and touch even the nearest of the tertiary beds, all traces of human 
remains disappear—so that, let our grave be as shallow as it may, in 
even the latest stratified bed, we have to make it in the dust of a 
departed world. Formation now follows formation, composed chiefly 
of sand and clay and lime, and presenting a thickness of more than a 
thousand feet each. As we descend through these, one of the most 
sublime fictions of mythology becomes sober truth, for, at our every 
step an age flies past. We find ourselves on a road where the lapse of 
duration is marked, not by the succession of seasons and years, but by 
the slow excavation, by water, of deep valleys in the rock marble—by 
the return of a continent to the bosom of an ocean, in which, ages 
before, it had been slowly formed—or by the departure of one world 
and the formation of another. And, accordingly, if our first step took 
us below the line which is consecrated by human dust, we have to take 
but a few steps more before we begin to find that the fossil remains of 
all those forms of animal life with which we are most familiar are 
diminishing, and that their places are gradually supplied by strange 
and yet stranger forms, till, in the last fossiliferous formation of this 
division, traces of existing species become extremely rare, and extinct 
species everywhere predominate. 

“The secondary rocks next receive us, as into a new fossiliferous 
world, or into a new series of worlds. Taking the chalk formation 
as the first number of this series, we find a stratification upwards of 
a thousand feet thick. Who shall compute the tracts of time neces- 
sary for its slow and sedimentary deposition? So vast was it, and 
so widely different were its physical conditions from those which 
followed, that scarcely a trace of animal species still living is to be 
found in it. Crowded as it is, with conchological remains, for exam- 
ple, not more than a skull or two of all the seven thousand existing 
species are discoverable. Types of organic life, before unknown, 
arrest our attention and prepare us for still more surprising forms. 
Descending to the system next in order—the oolitic—with its many 
subdivisions, and its thickness of about half a mile, we recognize 
new proofs of the dateless antiquity of the earth. For, enormous as 
this system is, it was obviously formed by deposition from sea and 
river water. And so gradual and tranquil was the operation, that, 
in some places, the organic remains of the successive strata are 
arranged with a shelf-like regularity; reminding us of the well-ordered 
cabinet of the naturalist. Here, too, the last trace of animal species 
still living has vanished. Even this link is gone. We have reached 
a point where the earth was in the possession of the gigantic forms of 
saurian reptiles—monsters more appalling than the poet’s fancy ever 
feigned—and these are their catacombs. Descending through the 
later red sandstone and saliferous marls, of two thousand feet in thick- 
ness, and which exhibit, in their very variegated strata, a succession 
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of numerous physical changes, our subterranean path brings us to the 
carboniferous system, or coal formations. These coal strata, many 
thousands of feet thick, consist entirely of the spoils of successive 
ancient vegetable worlds. But in the rank jungles and luxuriant 
wildernesses, which are here accumulated and compressed, we recog- 
nize no plant of any existing species. Nor is there a single coinciding 
indication that these primeval forests ever echoed to the voice of birds. 
But between these strata, beds of limestone, of enormous thickness, 
are interposed, each proclaiming the prolonged existence and_final 
extinction of a creation—fur these limestone beds are not so much the 
charnel-houses of fossil organisms as of the remains of organisms 
themselves. 

“The mountain masses of stone which now surround us, extending 
many miles in Jength and breadth, were once sentient existences— 
testaceous and coralline—living at the bottom of ancient seas and 
lakes. How countless the ages necessary for their accumulation, when 
the formation of only a few inches of the strata required the life and 
death of many generations. Here the mind is not merely carried 
back, through immeasurable periods, but, while standing amidst the 
petrified remains of this succession of primeval forests and extinct 
races of animals, piled up into sepulchral mountains, we seem to be 
encompassed by the thickest shadow of the valley of death. 

“On quitting these stupendous monuments of death, we leave 
behind us the last vestige of land plants,* and pass down to the old 
red sandstone. Here, too, we have passed below the last trace of rep- 
tile lite. The speaking footprints, impressed on the carboniferous 
strata, are absent here. The geological character of this formation, 
again, tells of ages innumerable—for, though many a thousand feet in 
depth, it is obviously derived from the materials of more ancient rocks, 
fractured, decomposed, and slowly deposited in water. The gradual 
and quiet nature of the process, and, therefore, its immense duration, 
are evident, from the numerous ‘platforms of death’ which mark its 
formation, each crowded with organic structures, which lived and died 
where they now are seen, and which, consequently, must have perished 
by some destructive agency, too sudden to allow of their dispersion, 
and yet so subtle and quiet as to leave the place of their habitation 
undisturbed. 

“TImmeasurably far behind as we have already left the fair face of 
extant creation, while travelling into the night of ancient time, we yet 
feel, as we stand on the threshold of the next, or Silurian system, and 
look down, ‘towards the foundations of the earth,’ that we are not 
half way on our course. Here, on surveying the fossil structures, we 
are first struck with the total change in the petrified inhabitants of the 
sea, as compared with what we found in the mountain limestone, im- 


* Remains of these have recently been found, far below this point, in the old 
red sandstone. 
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plying the lapse of long periods of time, during the formation of the 
old red sandstone, which we have just left. But still more are we 
impressed with the lapse of duration, while descending the long suc- 
cession of strata, of which this primary fossiliferous system is com- 
posed, when we think of their slow derivation from the more ancient 
rocks ; of their oft repeated elevation and depression; of the long 
periods of repose, during which hundreds of animal species ran 
through their cycles of generations and became extinct; and of the 
continuance of this stratifying process, until their beds had acquired, 
by union, the immense thickness of a mile and ahalf. Next below 
this, we reach the Cambrian system, of almost equal thickness, and 
formed by the same slow process. Here the gradual decrease of 
animal remains admonishes us that even the vast and dreary empire 
of death has its limits, and that we are now in its outskirts. But 
there is a solitude greater than that of the boundless desert, and a 
dreariness more impressive than that which reigns in a world en- 
tombed. On leaving the slate rocks of the Cambrian and Cumbrian 
systems, we find that the worlds of organic remains are past, and that 
we have reached a region older than death, because older than life 
itself. . . . . But we have not even yet reached a resting-place.” 


Passing down through thick beds, of various other 
derivation, rocks, slate, mica schist, hornblende rock, 
gneiss, etc., we finally reach the unstratified granites, 
too thick for man ever to explore. ‘ Here, not only life, 
but the conditions of life, are at an end.” Yet, even in 
them the geologist reads records of the lapse of incon- 
ceivable periods of duration. 


“But although we seem to be thus conducted almost into the fron- 
tiers of eternity, the moment we glance our eye in that direction all 
the cycles of geology dwindle to a point. In the presence of Him, 
with whom a thousand years are as one day, we recover ourselves, to 
perceive that these cycles are immense only in relation to ourselves. 
Accordingly, every step of our downward path has been suggestive of 
a beginning, for everything speaks of derivation. Each rock, for 
example, points downward for its source. We can trace the lineal 
extraction of each successive stratum.” 


But, notwithstanding the remarks with which we pre- 
faced these extracts, the reader may inquire in what way 
the antiquity of the earth, and other geologic truths, can 
be made subservient to biblical science and Christian 
theology. We answer, in many ways, as our author has 
shown. 

Geology exposes, by a new process of reasoning, con- 
firmatory of the old, the absurdity of the theory that 
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would substitute an eternal nature for an eternal God of 
nature. If the universe be eternal, it must be self-origi- 
nated. Now, self-existence and eternal duration are 
attributes of Infinite perfection, and this is incompatible 
with the imperfections seen in every part of the universe. 
Any creature is necessarily finite, and that finiteness 1s 
what we call imperfection or evil. In this sense, evil is a 
necessary quality in any creation, material or spiritual. 
It does not imply want of infinite perfection in the Crea- 
tor, for it is tnseparable from the idea of anything short 
of infinity. A perfect created universe is inconccivable, 
because two independent infinities are impossible. ‘This 
belief is ‘instinctively felt” by us, as a truth of reason, 
though the silly question is often asked, why God permit- 
ted the existence of evil? Nor must we be understood 
as including sin among the necessary evils of creation. 
Evil may be, and often is, the result, incidentally, of 
benevolent design, as the existence of volcanoes in the 
earth, and of carnivorous animals on its surface and in its 
waters. Sin is the deliberate violation, by intelligent mo- 
ral beings, of Divine laws. Now, it is surely important 
to confirm this process of reasoning by a direct appeal to 
a science which takes us back, step by step, through long 
lapses of past duration, and shows us the actual begin- 
nings of so mauy creations, not merely of continents and 
oceans, but of classes, orders, families, genera and species 
of plants and animals, as to preclude a belief in the eternal 
self-existence of any part of the universe. The geologist 
is forced to the conclusion, by all laws of analogical rea- 
soning, that so long a series of related acts of creation, 
steadily advancing to the accomplishment of some great 
end, must have hada beginning. Neither process of rea- 
soning amounts to demonstration. Either, separately, 
ought to induce belief in the existence of an infinite 
Creator, and the harmony of both with the Bible is cal- 
culated to strengthen faith in the sublime declaration of 
Genesis: “In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 

Mineralogy, by reducing all chrystals to six beautiful 
systems of chrystallization, and chemistry, by showing that 
the endless compounds of inorganic and organic bodies 
are the result of three simple “laws of combination,” 
proved the falsity of the theory which ascribed all things 
to a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Now, in all stages of 
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our geologic descent, through successive creations, and 
even when we reach the old granite, formed before organ- 
isms were possible, we find no evidence of an approach- 
ing period, when the chrystallographic and chemical laws 
were uncertain or fortuitous in their action. On the con- 
trary, in the first stage to which science introduces us, we 
perceive evidence of law and order. Attraction, then as 
now, drew particles together, which first united chemi- 
cally, in definite proportions, and then chrystallized sym- 
metrically. Weare ever in the region of law, and law 
implies a lawgiver. Even in the cartiest periods, matter, 
by its compound and complex nature, confessed itself a 
made or created thing. 

_ Hypotheses of fate and necessity have been, from the 
time of Anaximander, most dangerous forms of infidelity. 
‘The great minds of Liebnitz, Spinoza, Cousin and others 
have ingeniously defended the dogma, that “the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Deity being an absolute 
creative force, which cannot but pass into activity, it fol- 
lows, not that creation is possible, but that it is necessary.” 
This hypothesis, in all its subtle forms, shrinks from scru- 
tiny, in the clear light of geology. While existing beings 
only were known, the laws and contrivances pointed out 
by naturalists were met by the objection, that these were 
merely proofs of wisdom, power and benevolence, and 
were not incompatible with the notion of a Divine being, 
under a necessity to exhibit these attributes in creation. 
This objection was stripped of all plausibility, by the mas- 
terly geological treatise of Buckland, in the Bridgewater 
series. on Natural Theology. This eloquent writer showed 
conclusively, that, in all extinct creations, there are so 
many examples of choice of means to an end, and of 
adaptation of each to the ever-varying physical conditions 
of the planet, as to vindicate the truth of the declaration, 
that all were done “according to the purpose of Him who 
worketh all things according to the counsel of his own 
will.” 

Other opinions of creation, wholly irreconcilable with 
Scripture, have been entertained by writers, who admitted 
the existence of an infinite Creator. According to La- 
marck, Oken, and the author of the “ Vestiges,” the only 
truly exalted view of the dignity, power and wisdom of 
Deity, is that which supposes him to have created the 
universe, with such perfect laws impressed on it as made 
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it capable of regulated self-activity and development—a 
great and complicated piece of mechanism, wound up and 
set in motion, to run on through all time, without interfe- 
rence. The last of these ingenious authors asks if the 
direct creation of a plant or animal is not ‘a most incon- 
ceivably paltry exercise of Divine power?” and he asserts 
that “it is the narrowest of all views of the Deity, a cha- 
racteristic of a humble class of intellects, to suppose him 
constantly acting in particular ways, for particular occa- 
sions.” A very unfitting “mode of exercise for creative 
intelligence, that it should be constantly moving from one 
sphere to another.” 

Now, it may seem easy to expose the absurdity of the 
views of this writer, thus simply stated: for it is obvious 
that, instead of having just conceptions of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Godhead, he instituted mental comparison 
between the designs of Deity in creation, and a human 
machinist, labouring, by the exercise of limited powers, to 
construct a self-actmg machine, and then, in triumph, to 
turn his attention to other objects. God is neither a ma- 
chinist, labouring to display skill, by removing limitations 
to his exercise of power, nor an earthly potentate, whose 
dignity consists not so much in acting asin doing nothing. 
He is infinitely above all created things. With him no 
exercise of power can be labour. To him no created 
thing, whether an animalcule or a universe, can be great 
or small. He was not, then, limited to any plan of crea- 
tion. Had it pleased him, he could have planned creation 
in the way supposed, and the development of it by law 
would have proceeded to completion, without distraction. 

But such arguments, though successfully employed by 
theologians, in refutation of the development hypothesis, 
either did not reach the mass of readers, or were regarded 
by them as metaphysical abstractions; and the hypothesis 
spread fearfully through all grades of society. Its advo- 
cates denied the recent creation of man, as an absurd 
Eastern fiction, and proclaimed him to be a developed 
being, that had passed, in the long period of geologic time, 
from a self-organized cell, through the forms of monad, 
polype, fish, reptile, quadruped and monkey, to that of 
man. Hence, much of the prejudice against geology 
may be traced to the distortion of its facts, and the per- 
version of its principles, by Lamarck, Oken and others, 
who were not geologists. Geology confirms the Scripture 
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representation of the recent creation of man, and shows 
that there is not a trace of evidence, in fossiliferous rocks 
two miles in thickness, of the development of a higher 
from a lower species. On the contrary, all geologists 
admit the soundness of Lyell’s arguments, written in 
1832, in refutation of the Lamarckian hypothesis, and 
also the correctness of his conclusion, from geological 
phenomena, “that species have a real existence in na- 
ture.” If so, each species is proof of a direct exercise 
of Divine agency in creation. 

The same geological evidence is fatal to the theory of 
“spontaneous production” of plants and animals, by a 
power inherent in material particles. Cuvier denied, long 
since, that the rocks preserve any “ monuments of a ge- 
nealogy so curious.’ Professor Owen, the most distin- 
guished living comparative anatomist, decides that such 
speculations derive no “support from paleontology.” 
And Agassiz, in his celebrated work on fossil fishes, says 
he has “the conviction that species have been created 
successively, at distinct intervals, and the changes which 
they have undergone, during a geological epoch. are very 
secondary, relating only to their fecundity, and to migra- 
tions dependent of epochal influences.” 

Sir Charles Lyell has, we know, been radically misun- 
derstood, and therefore misrepresented, by sincere friends 
of the Bible. That distinguished philosopher, by com- 
bating successfully the old geologic doctrine of “ alternate 
periods of repose and disorder,” rendered, we believe, 
important service to both science and theology. In ex- 
plaining geological phenomena Ly ‘a uniform series of 
changes,” he did not “sustain the theory of an absolute 
uniformity in the course of nature, through all geologic 
eras.”” Nor would he have been so understood, had not 
Hume written his essay on miracles, contending that, 
“since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation.” On the con- 
trary, the uniformity for which Lyell contends is that of 
a “system ”—a great plan of creation—involving ‘“ end- 
Jess mutations,” and “ fluctuations ever in progress,” in 
both the organic and inorganic worlds. He denies that 
geology proves the sudden submergence of one continent 
and the elevation of another: the sudden extinction of 
whole organic creations, and the introduction of others. 
He does not, however, deny the possibility of such chan- 
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ges. In proof of this, we might cite hundreds of pas- 
sages from his great work, the “ Principles of Geology.” 
He concludes the chapter (XLII.) ‘ On the Extinction of 
Species,” with the remarkable declaration, that, * instead 
of being astonished at the proofs of endless mutations in 
the animate world, they will appear to one who has 
thought profoundly on the fluctuations now in progress, 
to afford evidence in favour of the uniformity of the sys- 
tem, unless, indeed, we are precluded from speaking of 
uniformity when we characterize a principle of endless 
variation.” Itis the system that is uniform, Its details 
admit of endless varieties of change. Now, this seems 
to us the same in substance as the “law of progression ” 
of our author, “that the imtroduction of new effects, or 
the introduction of new laws, be itself a Law of the 
manifestation.” In exact accordance with this law, de- 
duced from the Bible, Lyell says distinctly, “that the 
entrance of man into the planet is, comparatively speak- 
ing, of extremely modern date ;” “that the modifications, 
now introduced for the first time, were the accompani- 
ments of new and extraordinary circumstances, and 
those not of a physical but of a moral nature ;” “ that 
the experience, during thousands of ages, of all the events 
which may happen on the globe, would not enable a phi- 
\osopher to speculate with confidence concerning future 
contingencies ;” that the introduction of man constitutes 
‘“‘a real departure from the antecedent course of physical 
events,” and “constitutes an anomalous deviation from 
the previously established order of things.’ For Mr. 
Lyell’s obscurely expressed doubts as to the chronology 
of man’s creation, and of the deluge, geology is not 
responsible. His doubts, if they really exist, rest on 
other than geologic evidence ; and especially do they rest 
on results obtained by those who have deciphered “the 
monuments of Egypt,” and on the “conflicting chrono- 
logies”” of the 120 authors enumerated by Dr. Hales; 
from which, Lyell says, it appears that even among au- 
thorities, who in England are generally regarded as ortho- 
dox, there is a variance, not of years, or of one or two 
centuries, but of upwards of a millennium, according as 
they have preferred to follow the Hebrew or the Samari- 
tan or the Greek versions of the Mosaic writings.” The 
point we aim to establish is, that if Mr. Lyell is an unbe- 
iever, he is so in spite of all the sublime truths of geology, 
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which forced him to reject, as false, all the atheistic theo- 
ries of creation formed by the ingenuity of man; and not 
only to regard man’s creation as a great moral miracle, 
but to refer the origin of the universe to a grand system, 
characterized by ‘ uniformity,” accomplished through “a 
principle of endless variation.”” Nor does he countenance 
the belief (incompatible with the Scripture representation 
of the final extinction of the human race at the day of 
judgment) in the unlimited durability of existing races 
of beings: for he says expressly, what all geologists 
admit, that, if we turn our attention from the fossi! re- 
mains of extinct groups, “ to the present state of the ani- 
mate creation, and inquire whether it has now become 
fixed and stationary, we discover that, on the contrary, it 
is in a State of continual flux: that there are many cau- 
ses in action, which tend to the extinction of species, and 
which are conclusive against the doctrine of their unlimi- 
ted durability.” 

We intended, when we begun this article, to instance 
other relations of geology to theology ; but enough has 
been said to show that it furnishes more evidence than all 
other sciences united, confirmatory of the ‘“ primary 
truths ” of a book that claims to be a revelation to man, 
from the Author of creation. It does not profess to inter- 
pret the sacred volume. It does, however, interpret the 
great physical volume of the earth’s crust, in which are 
recorded, in characters that no created agency could 
mutilate or falsify, an immensely protracted series of past 
events or miraculous acts of creation. Its interpretation 
forces a belief in the existence of a God of providence, 
and impels the student to say of that God, “ Of old hast 
thou laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands; they shall perish, but thou 
remainest ; yea, they shall wax old, like a garment; asa 
vesture shalt thou roll them up, and they shall be changed; 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end.” 

Weask the reader’s attention to a few closing remarks: 

1. We have not aimed to give an outline of the Pre- 
Adamite Earth. It isa compacted mass of great thoughts 
and scientific principles, piled so closely on each other, 
that the work must be studied by one who would under- 
stand and appreciate it. Were a theologian disposed to 
controvert either the “ primary truths,” or the laws of the 
manifestation,” he would find in the work ample scope for 
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the display of skill as a controversialist ; provided he could 
bring to bear against our author’s positions, an equal 
amount of scientific learning. 'To us the work appears to 
contain sound doctrine; and, as the author was at the head 
of a Theological Seminary, and had written several other 
treatises, as ‘‘the Great Teacher,” “ Mammon,” &c., we 
were surprised to see, on every page of the third, fourth 
and fifth parts of the work, abundant evidence of a minute 
and profound acquaintance with the whole range of the 
physical sciences. 

2. Geology is sometimes said to he zn its infancy. One 
is strongly tempted to ask those who so regard it several 
questions. Have you acquired your knowledge of it 
from some elementary treatise for schools—Comstock’s, 
perhaps? Are you aware that it is more than half a cen- 
tury older than all the branches of Electro-Magnetism, 
each of which has attained a masculine stature? Has it 
not been laboriously studied by hundreds of the most gifted 
intellects of three generations! Have you cast your eyes 
over the ponderous volumes of Cuvier and Brogniart, of 
Hutton and Playfair. of Humboldt, of Lyell, of Murchi- 
son, Sedgwick, De La Beche, Phillips, Mantell, Agassiz, 
Owen, Hall, and many others—each on a distinct branch 
of the science? ‘The truth is, that, in extent, importance, 
and maturity, it is inferior to none of the physical sciences. 
All, in one sense, are in their infancy; for we have had, 
in the last twenty-five years of hard study, a sufficient 
glimpse into nature’s works to feel assured that man can- 
not find, examine and exhaust al] the sources of physical 
truth, in many future centuries. Inno other sense can we 
admit the infancy of geology. It has made nearly all 
other physical sciences, numerous and extensive as they 
are, its willing allies and tributaries ; and through their aid 
it has presented to man a most comprehensive Natural 
History of the planet, through many pre-Adamite periods 
of its eventful manifestation of its Creator's glory. 

3. Many persons have formed very inadequate concep- 
tions of the objects of geology. Some suppose geolo- 
gists are employed ahteny in collecting, naming, and ar- 
ranging fossil plants, shells, fishes, teeth, bones, and other 
curious things found in rocks—a paltry business truly, if 
not regarded as a_ subordinate means to the accomplish- 
ment of some noble purpose. Others think these objects 
are sought, not merely as scientific toys, but in confirma- 
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tion of some favourite theory in cosmogony, or, at best, 
for the establishment of scientific principles, useful mining, 
engineering, architecture, and agriculture. The public 
surveys, both in this country and Europe, have been of a 
mixed economic and scientific character, and given rise 
to the prevalence of such crude notions. And hence, we 
often meet people, in other respects well educated, who 
regard this branch of knowledge with indifference or con- 
tempt. Hence, also, one who is acquainted with its great 
achievements and its ennobling objects, is often made to 
smile at the exhibition of such ignorant misconceptions of 
its character and purposes, by those who have spent their 
lives in tracing words to their roots, in reading political 
trash or demoralizing fiction, or in searching in antiquated 
terms for poetic beauties, historic rarities, and other equally 
great objects of taste and scholarship. Now, fossils, in 
themselves insignificant, (as are the letters of the alphabet 
or the Roman figures,) are the glements of a great uni- 
versal language, already systematized, and rapidly ad- 
vancing to perfection, through which alone can be read a 
great and marvellously interesting science, which sur- 
passes all others in the number and magnitude of its eco- 
nomical, civil, moral, and religious bearings. By it the 
physician learns the causes of local diseases; the geo- 
grapher, the true principles on which to connect peculiar- 
ities in the configuration of existing continents ; the histo- 
rian, the origin of diversities in manners, laws, and govern- 
ments of nations, ancient and modern; the legislator, sure 
indications of the effects of proposed enactments on the 
peace and prosperity of a people; and the philosophic 
statesman, valuable hints as to the future destinies of par- 
ticular states or nations. Through this science, the stu- 
dent of Natural History has had his knowledge of crea- 
tion surprisingly enlarged ; for by it living animals and 
plants are shown to form but a few links in a great chain 
of animate beings, constituted on one uniform plan, sus- 
ceptible of endless modifications. ‘To this plan, as dect- 
phered by geologists, the theologian has turned his atten- 
tion ; and in it he has found conclusive evidence of a great 
system of laws, ever in progress, in development of the 
attributes of an eternal law-giver, infinite in power, wis- 
dom and benevolence—* the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever.” 

4. Geology is, we have seen, the result of the united 
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labours of all the cultivators of Natural History. These 
great sciences form the noble structure of which it is the 
crowning glory. We mean not to institute any compart- 
son between them and other branches of knowledge, to 
the disparagement of any. Far be it from us to under- 
value any department of learning. Each is an essential 
element of modern civilization. For this reason, we must 
earnestly protest against the policy of longer excluding, 
almost wholly, from our seminaries and colleges, the 
comprehensive department of Natural History. Most of 
its numerous sciences have, like the States of this Con- 
federacy, sprung to maturity in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. They have discovered, occupied, cultivated and 
beautified a vast intellectual domain. They embody half 
the scientific knowledge of this busy, practical, go-ahead 
age. Cana people who neglects them keep pace in any 
thing with other nations? Shall the study of them be 
longer a matter of choice, after the discipline of the school 
and college is concluded, and the mature man thrown on 
the stage of active exertion? Shall the system of educa- 
tion, the distribution of studies, and even the professor- 
ships in our colleges, remain precisely as they were forty 
years ago! Must our young men be educated exactly 
as were their fathers and grandfathers? If so, the Mexi- 
can farmer acts wisely in neglecting all improvements, 
and using still the old Spanish implements of husbandry ; 
and the Southern people act wisely, too, in educating their 
sons as political and professional gentlemen only, exclud- 
ing from the catalogue of honourable pursuits those em- 
ployments by which the Yankees have acquired the power 
safely to tax, insult and degrade them. 

True, an outline of Natural History is taught in a few 
Southern Colleges; and (we allude to the fact with pride 
and pleasure) the Trustees of the College of Charleston 
recently added Dr. Bachman and Prof. eS Holmes, to 
the Faculty of that Institution; the former to deliver an 
annual course of lectures on Zoology, and the latter to 
teach Palaeontology and other cognate sciences. Still, 
more recently, the directors of the Medical College in 
Charleston, organized a professorship of Comparative 
Anatomy, and induced Agassiz to accept it. The authors 
of these changes deserve the thanks of the State. 

But what have the Trustees of the South Carolina Col- 
lege done? It is not our purpose to censure them. We 
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know them to be wise, patriotic, disinterested citizens, who 
have laboured honestly and zealously to augment the 
prosperity and usefulness of that cherished institution. 
Still, we believe the wisest and best men are generally most 
anxious to receive important-suggestions from others, and 
we therefore most respectfully suggest that the time has 
come when the organization of a chair of Natural History 
would materially promote the success of the College. Is 
not some knowledge of so important a group of sciences 
now regarded as an indispensable part of a gentleman’s 
education? Is it not essential to those who study medi- 
cine, theology, and other professions? Is it not of great 
practical value to those who engage in the mechanic arts 
and in manufactures? No one doubts that it is a pre- 
requisite to the profitable and pleasant study of geology 
and agricultural science. At this time, one officer is re- 
quired to teach chemistry, mineralogy, geology and agri- 
cultural science to young men, who have no knowledge 
of the elements of any of the branches of Natural His- 
tory. He may labour faithfully to discharge the numer- 
ous duties devolved on him. He may strive to make re- 
spectable attainments in these sciences. He may devote 
much time to the collection of the instruments, minerals, 
rocks and fossils, without which the sciences of his depart- 
ment cannot be successfully taught. Still, if his pupils 
are not prepared for his instructions, they cannot derive 
full benefit from them. Real 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Art. III.—Kennepy’s Swattow Barn. 
Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion; by J. 
P. Kennepy. New York: George P. Putnam. 1851. 


Ir is all times pleasant to be reminded of this delightful 
author. Few of our gifted countrymen, with so many 
and such varied excellencies, are chargeable with so few 
defects. He is at the same time a bold and exquisite 
painter—his touches, to suit the subject and occasion, 
equally free and delicate. His style, as pure and chaste 
as Washington Irving’s, and finished as in his most elabo- 
rate efforts, is always full of life. It possesses the charm 
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of a never-failing freshness, buoyancy and raciness. Itis 
singularly graceful and easy—the wing of a swallow 1s 
not more nimble and alert. And though his style is made 
the medium of a humour, most free, hearty and exube- 
rant, yet it never itself becomes extravagant or oversteps 
the modesty of nature, or runs into—as is often the case 
with others—inanity and verbiage. His humour lies in 
the conception, and the style is simply the apt expression 
of it. He does not seek to make too much of a thought— 
to over-dress it, to dwell upon it with a lover-like tedious- 
ness and tenacity, and fatigue by iteration upon iteration. 
Like a practised rider, he feels instantly the first flagging 
of his steed, and reins up his Pegasus, whilst its bound 1s 
yet free and vigorous. His muse has no wrinkle on her 
forehead ; her eye dances with gayest, sweetest, wildest 
light; her cheek glows with genial warmth; her laugh is 
at the same time mellow and merry—the echo of a heart 
gentle as gay. She is a perfectly healthy maiden—no 
sickly taint has enfeebled her spirit, jaundiced her vision, 
poisoned or withered the fountains of her feelings. She 
Jooks out upon the whole world of man and nature with 
affectionate sympathy. Nature, in all its aspects, terrible 
or peaceful, wild or beautiful, the open field and cheerful 
light of day, the tangled forest and the mystery and gloom 
of midnight, the ocean in its fury tossed by storms, or the 
gentle rill stealing along in silence, is familiar and dear to 
her. There is a chord in her soul which responds to each, 
and each has for her its peculiar charm. Her spirit kin- 
dles with the storm, and with the strong wing of an eagle, 
she throws herself upon the gale. Amidst the calm and 
hush of nature, the bright and Sabbath-like stillness of 
country fields, her spirit broods like a dove. But she is 
no nun, flying the face of man, to hide in the solitudes of 
nature some mortal grief—no love-sick maiden, seeking to 
extract a balm for a bruised spirit, amidst its kind and 
gentle scenes. She enjoys them by the way, but is by no 
means content with them. Hers is a familiar spirit, and 
as much as she delights in the sequestered haunts of Na- 
ture, and fond as she is to loiter in her paths, she is still 
more at home in the warm and comfortable abodes of 
man. Butshe loves peculiarly to gather round the family 
hearth, and warm herself by the affections which cluster 
there; to preside at the social board, kindle the genial fires 
of good fellowship, and quicken the flow of all mirth 
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and jollity. And she has a heart for still gentler things. 
Though sheis a maiden “in meditation fancy free,” and has 
no love troubles of her own, her ear is ever open to the 
afflictions which so much distress maidens and bachelors. 
Her keen eye seizes upon all that is ludicrous in any love 
affair, and she enjoys, with a perfect relish, the grotesque 
folly of all lovers; but though there is a roguish twinkle 
in her eye, and she can scarcely keep her countenance, 
while listening to the tale of woe, yet, in truth, she yields 
a true sympathy, and she feels almost as much as if she 
were the victim, instead of confidant and counsellor. And 
this, too, must be said, for Mr. Kennedy’s muse, that, un- 
like some single ladies, she is thoroughly conscientious 
and amiable—she enters no reputable, happy, peaceful 
family, with malicious intent. She is no mischief-maker. 
It is never her purpose, in any thing she says, to make 
any member of such a family long displeased with him 
or herself, or to have hard thoughts of each other. She 
is quick to perceive their weak points, and she will have 
her pleasant jest, but she is scrupulous to raise no laugh in 
which the subject of it cannot join. She would corrode, 
she would break no link in the social chain. She joins no 
company but to add to its enjoyment, and to provoke that 
Innocent mirth which softens the heart, sweetens the tem- 
per, and promotes all kindly affections and offices—love, 
friendship, fellowship, hospitality, and good neighbour- 
hood. And, we need not say, that such a muse as Mr. 
Kennedy’s is popular and welcome wherever she goes, and 
welcome always. And the only complaint can be, that she 
makes her visits too seldom and too short. But to the im- 
mediate subject of our criticism—Swallow Barn. We 
will prefer permitting the author to speak of its history, its 
nature and purpose, and to this end quote certain passages 
from his * Word in advance ” “ to the reader.” 


“ Swallow Barn was written twenty years ago, and was published 
in a small edition, which was soon exhausted. From that date it has 
disappeared from the book-stores, being carelessly consigned by the 
author to that oblivion which is common to books and men—out of 
sight, out of mind. Upon a recent reviewal of it, after an interval 
sufficiently long to obliterate the partialities with which one is apt to 
regard his own productions, I have thought it was worthy of more 
attention than I had bestowed upon it, and was, at least, entitled to 
the benefit of a second edition. In truth, its republication has been 
so often advised by friends, and its original reception was so prosper- 
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ous, that I have almost felt it to be a duty once more ‘to set it afloat 
upon the waters, for the behoof of that good-natured company of 
idle readers who are always ready to embark on a pleasure excursion 
in any light craft that offers. I have, therefore, taken these volumes 
in hand, and given them a somewhat critical revisal. Twenty years 
work suflicient change upon the mind of an author to render hin, 
perhaps more than others, a fastidious critic of his own book. If the 
physiologists are right, he is not the same person after that lapse of 
time ; and all that his present and former self may claim in common, 
are those properties which belong to his mental consciousness, of 
which his aspiration after fame is one. The present self may, there- 
fore, be expected to examine more rigorously the work of that former 
and younger person, for whom he is held responsible. This weighty 
consideration will be sufficient to account for the few differences 
which may be found between this and the first edition. Some 
quaintness of the vocabulary has been got rid of—some dialogue has 
been stript of its redundancy—some few thoughts have been added— 
and others retrenched. I shall be happy to think that the reader 
will agree with me that these are improvements :—I mean the reader 
who may happen to belong to that small and choice corps who read 
these volumes long ago—a little troop of friends of both sexes, to 
whom I have reason to be grateful for that modicum of good opinion 
which cheered my first venture in authorship. Health and joy to 
them all—as many as are now alive! I owe them a thanksgiving 
for their early benevolence. 

“Swallow Barn exhibits a picture of country life in Virginia, as it 
existed in the first quarter of the present century. Between that period 
and the present day, time and what is called “ the progress,” have made 
many innovations there, as they have done every where else. The 
Old Dominion is losing somewhat of the raciness of her once pecu- 
liar, and—speaking in reference to the locality described in these vol- 
umes—insulated cast of manners. The mellow, bland, and sunny 
luxuriance of her old-time society—its good fellowship, its hearty and 
constitutional companionableness, the thriftless gayety of the people, 
their dogged but amiable invincibility of opinion, and that overflowing 
hospitality which knew no ebb,—these traits, though far from being 
impaired, are modified at the present day by circumstances which 
have been gradually attaining a marked influence over social life as 
well as political relation. An observer cannot fail to note that the 
manners of our country have been tending towards a uniformity 
which is visibly effacing all local differences. The old States, especi- 
ally, are losing their original distinctive habits and modes of life, 
and in the same degree, I fear, are losing their exclusive American 
character. 

* * Hoos ae * * * 

“We no longer present in our pictures of domestic life so much as 
an earnest lover of our nationality might desire of what abroad is 
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called “the red bird’s wing”—something which belongs to us and to 
no one else. The fruitfulness of modern invention in the arts of life, 
the general fusion of thought through the medium of an extra-territo- 
rial literature, which from its easy domestication among us, is scarcely 
regarded as foreign, the convenience and comfort of European cus- 
toms which have been incorporated into our scheme of living,—all 
these, aided and diffused by our extraordinary facilities of travel and 
circulation, have made sad work, even in the present generation, with 
those old nationalisms that were so agreeable to the contemplation 
of an admirer of the picturesque in character and manners. 

“Looking myself somewhat hopelessly upon this onward gliding 
of the stream, I am not willing to allow these sketches of mine en- 
tirely to pass away. They have already begun to assume the tints of 
a relic of the past, and may, in another generation, become archeeilo- 
gical, and sink into the chapter of antiquities. Presenting, as I make 
bold to say, a faithful picture of the people, the modes of life, and 
the scenery of a region full of, attraction, and exhibiting the lights 
and shades of its society with the truthfulness of a painter who has 
studied his subject on the spot, they may reasonably claim their ac- 
curacy of delineation to be set off as an extenuation for any want of 
skill or defect of finish which a fair criticism may charge against the 
artist. Like some sign-post painters, I profess to make a strong like- 
ness, even if it should be thought to be hard,—and what better 
workmen might call a daub,—as to which I must leave my reader to 
judge for himself when he has read this book. 

“T wish it to be noted that Swallow Barn is not a novel. I con- 
fess this in advance, although I may lose by it. It was begun on the 
plan of a series of detached sketches linked together by the hooks 
and eyes of a traveller’s notes; and although the narrative does run 
into some by-paths of personal adventure, it has still preserved its 
desultory, sketchy character to the last. It is, therefore, utterly un- 
artistic in plot and structure, and may be described as variously and 
interchangeably partaking of the complexion of a book of travels, a 
diary, a collection of letters, a drama, and a history,—and this, serial 
or compact, as the reader may choose to compute it. Our old friend 
Polonius, had nearly hit it in his rigmarole of ‘pastoral-comical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral ’—which, saving ‘ the tragical,’ may 
well make up my schedule: and so I leave it to the ‘censure’ of my 
new reader.” 


All who appreciate the past of Virginia; and the pecu- 
liar elements which rendered her so attractive in social 
life, and so great in arms and politics, will feel obliged to 
Mr. Kennedy for the portrait he has given of the mother 
of states and of men. His pleasant work, so full of de- 
lightful mirth, will provoke many a sigh from those who 
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cling fondly to the past, and, passing away themselves, 
mourn over a style of character, customs and manners, 
which are fading rapidly to extinction among us. The 
good old days—the heartier, stronger, more genial men 
who are gone! How many; who have or will, we hope, 
turn over these pages, will remember, in the Carolinas, as 
in Virginia, many a Swallow Barn—seats of the most 
liberal and open-hearted hospitality—whose fires shall be 
kindled no more. There men gathered, worthy of the 
name. Daring in thoyght, strong in action, faithful in 
friendship. they carried into all modes of social enjoyment, 
the buoyant and elastic temper, which made war itself a 
pastime, and gave a zest and relish to pleasure which their 
feebler sons know not of. They brought alike to the work 
and play of life, the appetite of a vigorous constitution 
and robust health. We sentimentalize when they felt; 
we speculate where they thought. We have grown too 
languid or too wise for pleasure. We are so conscious, 
that we forget ourselves, lose ourselves, give up ourselves 
to nothing. The self-abandonment of a headlong chase, 
or a glorious revel, have become almost matters for learn- 
ed discourse. We are philosophical all, and are given to 
turn thought back upon itself, and analyze ourselves for 
amusement. And when we go into society, it is with a 
knife in one hand and a microscope in the other, to ana- 
tomize and explore each other. How much of modish- 
ness, vanity and self-exhibition. And saddest of all, how 
has the city, with its artificial forms, invaded the country. 
How has it chilled, stiffened, restrained the free and sim- 
ple intercourse of better days. As in the city, we make 
a call when we made a visit. Ifa meal is to be taken 
with a neighbour or even a kinsman, we send a message 
as ina duel, before we meet. That careless communion, 
that neighbourhood sociality, where every thing was taken 
for granted, and a welcome and a plate always certain— 
how changed or how rare. And _ those sequestered vil- 
lages, which, possessing every thing of true refinement, 
dwelt together as one family—where the warm, social 
currents ebbed and flowed, without check—how have they 
been frostbitten by politeness! And the holydays, which 
are upon us, in which for weeks in the country, life was 
one universal carnival to the free, and a saturnalia to the 
bond—in which no thought was taken of the morrow, in 
which every man loved his neighbour as himself, and in 
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which a Turk, coming among us, would have been tempt- 
ed to exclaim, See how these Christians love one another— 
How is it now? Is the heart of our people warmed 
through and through as then—the same fusion of mind 
with mind—the communion and overflow of feeling—the 
true mesmeric correspondence of spirit with spirit—in 
which, for a season, the world and its cares and its selfish- 
ness, its rivalries and its jealousies, are banished ; its 
solemn idols overthrown, and, from days and nights, spent 
in the glowing fellowship of the hunt, the feast, and the 
dance, sprung that warmth of soul, that softened temper, 
those charities and graces of heart and manner, which 
pervaded the year, and rendered the face of society so 
cordial and attractive. Then, indeed, were the holydays 
the seed time of the heart, and the rich and mellow fruits 
of the circling seasons showed how thoroughly the soil 
had been broken up, and how completely all the cold and 
suor spots had been warmed and sweetened, all the hard 
been loosened, and all the poor been enriched. Do we 
gather now, as then, in such glad throngs to celebrate 
these happy rites ?’—and do we prolong our meetings, loth to 
part ’—and do Christmas and New Year salute our ears 
as merry as a marriage bell, and bring forth the same de. 
lightful fruits? Grateful are we to know that it is not all 
changed—that there are yet houses and homes, with big 
fire-places, and large hearts, centres of all that 1s genial, 
mirthful and hospitable, to whom Christmas and New 
Year come, as they did of old, to speed all enjoyment and 
build fires by which neighbourhoods might warm them- 
selves. There are many yet—would they were more. 
And wherever such fires burn, in all our broad land— 
from the Lakes to the Potomac, and from the Potomac to 
the California lime—may the men and women who made 
our country, be remembered, and their spirit be revived, 
and a blessing on their memory be pronounced, and their 
goodly and honest example be cherished and imitated ! 
And let it here be said, in passing, that Swallow Barn is 
the very book for the holydays. All classes and all ages 
may find something here to suit their humour. There is 
much sage reflection upon grave matters of public con- 
cern to provoke and stir the politician; a modest, sweet 
little love story trickles in and out through its pages, with 
its mysteries, its varied fortunes, its uncertainty, so attrac- 
tive and refreshing to all youthful hearts ; and for the boys 
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of this or the last generation, there is a possum hunt, 
which renders all future descriptions of such sport idle 
and hopeless. It is a daguerreotype. It is a possum 
hunt itself. ‘To read it, is to be on a possum hunt—to go 
through all its stages, to suffer and enjoy all the painful 
pleasures of such heroic and romantic enterprises! Let 
a boy of the past generation read it, and he will be boy 
again, and the essence of all the possum hunts of his life 
will] take hold of him; he will shiver beneath the cold 
moon, and its beams will descend like icicles into his very 
heart; his hands will be scratched, his clothes torn, his 
feet turned to ice, his nose be frost-bitten, and finally he 
will see, as in vision, the form of the sly creature of his 
pursuit, first doubtful, in its hiding place of moss, then 
aroused clearly against the sky, and finally falling from 
limb to limb, at Jast come to the ground, amidst the yell- 
ing of dogs and the shout of negro urchins, and the trans- 
port of their young masters—come to the ground as if 
dead, whilst still meditating escape. 

The author speaks of his portrait of the social life of 
Virginia as a strong likeness, if a daub. All who know 
Virginia of that day, of themselves or by report, will. 
agree to the fidelity of the likeness, but will protest against 
the sign-post illustration of the strength of it. ‘The author 
and the subject might well felicitate each other. The 
theme became the artist and the artist the theme. The 
work has been executed con amore, with all the affection 
of the lover, but none of his blindness. For a Virginian 
himself to have seen and described Virginia as Mr. Ken- 
nedy has seen and described her, he must first have tra- 
velled. He has brought out all that is noble, genial and 
generous in her character—not a feature that would do 
her honour, that is not rendered with loving fidelity and 
glowing warmth, and the picture is set in the very best 
lights too, yet the little weaknesses, the odd points, the 
obvious vanity, and the unconscious assumption of the 
good and stately old mother, are slyly insinuated and suf- 
ficiently indicated, as to make it a very decided portion of 
the picture. Yet no true son of hers, that would not 
glory in such a portrait of his mother, and hail his as the 
heart of a brother, who could have conceived and execut- 
edit. And if he ever travel and become a man of the 
world, and arrives at that enlarged sense, which is the 
best fruit of leaving our own land to see others, he wilt 
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realize how, in all respects and in each detail, the picture 
is truthful and just. 

We wish we had space enough to establish these gene- 
ralities, by liberal extracts ; and, imitating modern biogra- 
phers, let Swallow Barn speak for itself in our pages, as 
they have permitted their hero’s to tell their own story. 
In this case, as in theirs, it would be the only way of 
doing justice. We must content ourselves with an ex- 
ample or two. And we could wish that we could quote 
every line touching Frank Meriwether—the country gén- 
tleman of Virginia—but even here we must come short 
of justice, and give only a brick for the building. 


“The master of this lordly domain is Frank Meriwether. He is 
now in the meridian of life—somewhere about forty-five. Good 
cheer and an easy temper tell well upon him. The first has given 
him a comfortable, portly figure, and the latter a contemplative turn 
of mind, which inclines him to be lazy and philosophical. 

“He has some right to pride himself on his personal appearance, 
for he has a handsome face, with a dark blue eye, and a fine intel- 
lectual brow. His head is growing scant of hair on the crown, 
which induces him to be somewhat particular in the management of 
his locks in that locality, and these are assuming a decided silvery 
hue. 

“Tt is pleasant to see him when he is going to ride to the Court 
House, on business occasions. He is then apt to make his appear- 
ance in a coat of blue broadcloth, astonishingly glossy, and with an 
unusual amount of plaited ruffle strutting through the folds of a 
Marseilles waistcoat. A worshipful finish is given to this costume by 
a large straw hat, lined with green silk. There is a magisterial ful- 
ness in his garments, which betokens condition in the world, and a 
heavy bunch of seals, suspended by a chain of gold, jingles as he 
moves, pronouncing Hist a man of eupentlnition? ; 

“ A landed proprietor, with a good house and a host of servants, 
is naturally a hospitable man. A guest is one of his daily wants. 
A friendly face is a necessary of life, without which the heart is apt 
to starve, or a luxury, without which it grows parsimonious. Men 
who are isolated from society by distance feel these wants by an in- 
stinct, and are grateful for the opportunity to relieve them. In Meri- 
wether, the sentiment goes beyond this. It has, besides, something 
dialectic in it. His house is open to everybody, as freely almost as 
aninn. But to see him when he has had the good fortune to pick 
up an intelligent, educated gentleman—and particularly one who 
listens well !—a respectable assentatious stranger! All the better if 
he has been in the Legislature, or, better still, if in Congress. Such 
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a person, caught within the purlieus of Swallow Barn, may set down 
one week’s entertainment as certain, inevitable, and as many more as 
he likes—the more the merrier. He will know something of the 
quality of Meriwether’s rhetoric before he is gone. . 

“Then, again, it is very pleasant to see Frank’s kind and consider- 
ate bearing towards his servants and dependants. His slaves appre- 
ciate this, and hold him in most affectionate reverence, and, therefore, 
are not only contented, but happy, under his dominion. 

“Meriwether is not much of a traveller. He has never been in 
New-England, and very seldom beyond the confines of Virginia. He 
makes, now and then, a winter excursion to Richmond, which, I 
rather think, he considers as the centre of civilization; and, towards 
autumn, it is his custom to journey over the mountain to the springs, 
which he is obliged to do, to avoid the unhealthy season in the tide- 
water region. But the upper country is not much to his taste, and 
would not be endured by him, if it were not for the crowds that 
resort there for the same reason which operates upon him, and, I may 
add, though he would not confess it, for the opportunity this con- 
course affords him for discussion of opinions. 

“He thinks lightly of the mercantile interest, and, in fact, under- 
values the manners of the large cities generally. He believes that 
those who live in them are hollow-hearted and insincere, and wanting 
in that substantial intelligence and virtue which he affirms to be cha- 
racteristic of the country. He is an ardent admirer of the genius of 
Virginia, and is frequent in his commendation of a toast in which the 
State is compared to the mother of the Gracchi. Indeed, it is a 
familiar thing with him to speak of the aristocracy of talent as only 
inferior to that of landed interest——the idea of a freeholder inferring, 
to his mind, a certain constitutional pre-eminence, as a matter of course. 

“The solitary elevation of a country gentleman, well to do in the 
world, begets some magnificent notions. He.becomes as infallible as 
the pope, gradually acquires the habit of making long speeches, is apt 
to be impatient of contradiction, and is always very touchy on the 
point of honour. There is nothing more conclusive than a rich man’s 
logic, anywhere ; but in the country, among his dependants, it flows 
with the smooth and unresisted course of a full stream, irrigating a 
meadow, and depositing its mud in fertilizing luxuriance. Meri- 
wether’s sayings, about Swallow Barn, import absolute verity. But I 
have discovered that they are not so current out of his jurisdiction. 
Indeed, every now and then we have quite obstinate discussions, when 
some of the neighbouring potentates, who stand in the same sphere 
with Frank, come to the house: for these worthies have opinions of 
their own, and nothing can be more dogged than the conflict between 
them. They sometimes fire away at each other with a most amiable 
and unconvinceable hardihood, for a whole evening, bandying inter- 
jections, and making bows, and saying shrewd things, with all the 
courtesy imaginable. But, for unextinguishable pertinacity in argu- 
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ment, and utter impregnability of belief, there is no disputant like 
your country gentleman who reads the newspapers. When one of 
these discussions fairly gets under weigh, it never comes to an anchor 
again of its own accord : it is either blown out so far to sea as to be 
given up for lost, or puts into port in distress, for want of documents, 
or 1s upset by the call for the bootjack and slippers, which is some- 
thing hike the previous question in Congress. 

_ “If my worthy cousin be somewhat over-argumentative as a poli- 
tician, he restores the equilibrium of his character by a considerate 
coolness in religious matters.- He piques himself upon being a high- 
churchman, but is not the most diligent frequenter of places of wor- 
ship, and very seldom permits himself to get into a dispute upon 
points of faith. If Mr. Chub, the Presbyterian tutor in the family, 
ever succeeds in drawing him into this field, as he occasionally has 
‘the address to do, Meriwether is sure to fly the course: he gets puz- 
zled with Scripture names, and makes some odd mistakes between 
Peter and Paul, and then generally turns the parson over to his wife, 
who, he says, has an astonishing memory. 

“He is somewhat distinguished as a breeder of blooded horses, 
and, ever since the celebrated race between Eclipse and Henry, has 
taken to this occupation with a renewed zeal, as a matter affecting 
the reputation of the State. It is delightful to hear him expatiate 
upon the value, importance and patriotic bearing of this employment, 
and to listen to all his technical lore touching the mystery of horse- 
craft. He has some fine colts in training, which are committed to 
the care of a pragmatical old negro, named Carey, who, in his reve- 
rence for the occupation, is the perfect shadow of his master. He 
and Frank hold grave and momentous consultations upon the affairs 
of the stable, in such a sagacious strain-of equal debate that it would 
puzzle a spectator to tell which was the leading member in the coun- 
cil. Carey thinks he knows a great deal more upon the subject than 
his master, and their frequent intercourse has begot a familiarity in 
the old negro which is almost fatal to Meriwether’s supremacy. The 
old man feels himself authorized to maintain his positions, according 
to the freest parliamentary form, and sometimes with a violence of 
asseveration that compels his master to abandon his ground, purely 
out of faintheartedness. Meriwether gets a little nettled by Carey’s 
doggedness, but generally turns it off ina laugh. | was in the stable 
with him, a few mornings after my arrival, when he ventured to ex- 
postulate with the venerable groom upon a professional point; but 
the controversy terminated in its customary way: ‘ Who sot you up, 
Master Frank, to tell me how to fodder that ’ere cretur, when I as 
good as nursed you on my knee 

“Well, tie up your tongue, you old tastiff replied Frank, as he 
walked out of the stable, ‘and cease growling, since you will have it 

our own way ;’ and then, as we left the old man’s presence, he 
added, with an affectionate chuckle, ‘a faithful oid cur, too, that snaps 
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at me out of pure honesty ; he has not many years left, and it does 
no harm to humour him !’” 


And we will bring this representative of the country 
gentlemen of Virginia in his most important relation— 
that of a master. And here we must say that the negro 
never appears in this work but in his natural, always 
amiable, and always happy character. ‘The author shows 
singular happiness in painting him, physically and morally, 
and we could wish that all who approached the question 
of negro slavery itself, had treated it with the wise dis- 
trust, the modesty and admirable good sense which distin- 

uish the grave reflections of the author of this volume. 
or illustration, we quote some passages from the chapter 
devoted to the “Negro Quarter :” 


“From this description, which may serve to illustrate a whole 
species of habitations very common in Virginia, it will be seen that, 
on the score of accommodation, the: inmates of these dwellings were 
furnished according to a very primitive notion of comfort. Still, 
however, there were little garden-patches attached to each, where 
cymblings, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, water-melons and cabbages 
flourished in unrestrained luxuriance. Add to this, that there were 
abundance of poultry domesticated about the premises, and it may 
be perceived that, whatever might be the inconveniences of shelter, 
there was no want of what, in all countries, would be considered a 
reasonable supply of luxuries. 

“ Nothing more attracted my observation than the swarms of little 
negroes that basked on the sunny sides of these cabins, and congre- 
gated to gaze at us, as we surveyed their haunts. They were nearly 
all in that costume of the golden age which I have heretofore de- 
scribed, and showed their slim shanks and long heels in all varieties 
of their grotesque natures. Their predominant love of sunshine, and 
their lazy, listless postures, and apparent content to be silently look- 
ing abroad, might well afford a comparison to a set of terrapins, 
lass in the genial warmth of summer, on the logs of a mill- 

ond. 

“And there, too, were the prolific mothers of this redundant 
brood—a number of stout negro women, who thronged the doors of 
the huts, full of idle curiosity to see us. And, when to these are 
added a few reverend, wrinkled, decrepit old men, with faces short- 
ened as if with drawing-strings, noses that seemed to have run all to 
nostril, and with feet of the configuration of a mattock, my reader 
will have a tolerably correct idea of this negro quarter, its population, 
buildings, external appearance, situation and extent. 

“ Meriwether, I have said before, is a kind and considerate master. 
It is his custom frequently to visit his slaves, in order to inspect their 
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condition, and, where it may be necessary, to add to their comforts 
or relieve their wants. His coming amongst them, therefore, is al- 
ways hailed with pleasure. He has constituted himself into a high 
court of appeal, and makes it a rule to give all their petitions a 
patient hearing, and to do justice in the premises. This, he tells me, 
he considers as indispensably necessary. He says that no over- 
seer is entirely to be trusted; that there are few men who have the 
temper to administer wholesome laws to any population, however 
small, without some omissions or irregularities; and that this is more 
emphatically true of those who administer them entirely at their 
own will. On the present occasion, in almost every house where 
Frank entered. there was some boon to be asked; and I observed 
that, in every case, the petitioner was either gratified, or refused in 
such a tone as left no occasion or disposition to murmur. Most of 
the women had some bargains to offer, of fowls or eggs, or other 
commodities of household use, and Meriwether generally referred 
them to his wife, who, I found, relied almost entirely on this resource 
for the supply of such commodities, the negroes being regularly paid 
for whatever was offered in this way. 

“ One old fellow had a special favour to ask—a little money, to get 
a new padding for his saddle, which, he said, ‘ galled his cretur’s 
back.’ Frank, after a few jocular passages with the veteran, gave him 
what he desired, and sent him off rejoicing. 

“« That, sir,’ said Meriwether, ‘is no less a personage than Jupiter. 
He is an old bachelor, and has his cabin here on the hill. He is now 
near seventy, and is a kind of King of the Quarter. He has a 
horse, which he extorted from me last Christmas, and I seldom come 
here without finding myself involved in some new demand, as a 
consequence of my donation. Now he wants a pair of spurs, which 
I suppose I must give him. He is a preposterous coxcomb, and Ned 
has administered to his vanity by a present of a chapeau de bras, a 
relic of my military era, which he wears on Sundays, with a conceit 
that has brought on him as much envy as admiration—the usual 
condition of greatness.’ 

“ The air of contentment and good humour, and kind family at- 
tachment, which was apparent throughout this little community, and 
the familiar relations existing between them and the proprietor, struck 
me very pleasantly. I came here a stranger, in great degree, to the 
negro character, knowing but little of the domestic history of these 
people, their duties, habits or temper, and somewhat disposed, indeed, 
from prepossessions, to look upon them as severely dealt with, and 
expecting to have my sympathies excited towards them, as objects of 
commisseration. I have had, therefore, rather a special interest in 
observing them. The contrast between my preconceptions of their 
condition and the reality which I have witnessed, has brought me a 
most agreeable surprise. I will not say that, in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and of such self-dependence as they might possibly attain 
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in a separate national existence, they might not become a more 
respectable people ; but I am quite sure they never could become a 
happier people than I find them here. Perhaps they are destined, 
ultimately, to that national existence, in the clime from which they 
derive their origin—that this is the transition state, in which we see 
them in Virginia. If it be so, no tribe of people have ever passed 
from barbarism to civilization, whose middle stage of progress has 
been more secure from harm, more genial to their character, or bet- 
ter supplied with mild and beneficent guardianship, adapted to the 
actual state of their intellectual feebleness, than the negroes of Swal- 
low Barn. And, from what I can gather, it is pretty much the same 
on the other estates in this region. I hear of an unpleasant excep- 
tion to this remark now and then, but under such conditions as war- 
rant the opinion that the unfavourable case is not more common than 
that which may be found in a survey of any other department of 
society. The oppression of apprentices, of seamen, of soldiers, of 
subordinates, indeed, in every relation, may furnish elements for a 
bead-roll of social grievances, quite as striking, if they were diligently 
noted and brought to view. 

“ What the negro is finally capable of, in the way of civilization, 
I am not philosopher enough to determine. In the present stage of 
his existence, he presents himself to my mind as essentially parasiti- 
calin his nature. I mean that he is, in his moral constitution, a 
dependant upon the white racee—dependant for guidance and direc- 
tion, even to the procurement of his most indispensable necessaries. 
Apart from this protection, he has the helplessness of a child—with- 
out foresight, without faculty of contrivance, without thrift of any 
kind. We have instances, in the neighbourhood of this estate, of 
individuals of the tribe falling into the most deplorable destitution, 
from the want of that constant supervision which the race seems to 
require. This helplessness may be the due and natural impression 
which two centuries of servitude have stamped upon the tribe. But 
it is not the less a present and insurmountable impediment to that 
most cruel of all projects, the direct, broad emancipation of these 
people—an act of legislation, in comparison with which the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes would be entitled to be ranked among politi- 
eal benefactions.” 

* * * * * 

“ At present, I have said, he is parasitical. He grows upward, 
only as the vine to which nature has supplied the sturdy tree as a 
support. He is extravagantly imitative. The older negroes here 
have, with some spice of comic mixture in it, that formal, grave and 
ostentatious style of manners which belonged to the gentlemen of 
former days. ‘They are profuse of bows and compliments, and very 
aristocratic in their way. The younger ones are equally to be re- 
marked, for aping the style of the present time, and especially for 
guch tags of dandyism in dress as come within their reach. Their 
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fondness for music and dancing is a predominant passion. I never 
meet a negro man—unless he is quite old—that he is not whistling, 
and the women sing from morning till night. And as for dancing, 
the hardest day’s work does not restrain their desire to indulge in 
such pastime. During the harvest, when their toil is pushed to its 
utmost—the time being one of recognized privileges—they dance 
almost the whole night. They are great shortsmen, too. They angle 
and haul the seine, and hunt and tend their traps, with a zest that 
never grows weary. Their gayety of heart is constitutional and 
perennial, and when they are together they are as voluble and noisy 
as so many blackbirds. In short, I think them the most good-na- 
tured, careless, light-hearted, and happily-constructed human beings 
I have ever seen. Having but few and simple wants, they seem to 
me to be provided with every comfort which falls within the ordinary 
compass of their wishes ; and, I might say, that they find even more 
enjoyment—as that word may be applied to express positive plea- 
sures, scattered through the course of daily occupation—than any 
other labouring people I am acquainted with.” 

“ As to what are ordinarily imagined to be the evils or sufferings of 
their condition, I do not believe in them. The evil is generally felt 
on the side of the master. Less work is exacted of them than vo- 
luntary laborers choose to perform; they have as many privileges as 
are compatible with the nature of their occupations ; they are sub- 
sisted, in general, as comfortably—nay, in their estimation of com- 
forts, more comfortably, than the rural population of other countries. 
And as to the severities that are alleged to be practised upon them, 
there is much more malice or invention than truth in the accusation. 
The slaveholders in this region are, in the main, men of kind and 
humane tempers, as pliant to the touch of compassion, and as sensible 
of its duties, as the best men in any community, and as little disposed 
to inflict injury upon their dependants. Indeed, the owner of slaves 
is less apt to be harsh in his requisitions of Jabour than those who toil 
much themselves. I suspect it is invariably characteristic of those 
who are in the habit of severely tasking themselves, that they are 
inclined to regulate their demands upon others by their own standard. 
Our slaves are punished for misdemeanours, pretty much as disorderly 
persons are punished in all societies, and I am quite of opinion that 
our statistics of crime and punishment will compare favourably with 
those of any other population. But the punishment, on our side, is 
remarked as the personal act of the master, whilst, elsewhere, it goes 
free of illmatured comment, because it is set down to the course of 
justice. We, therefore, suffer a reproach which other polities escape, 
and the conclusion is made an item of complaint against slavery. 

“Tt has not escaped the attention of our legislation to provide 
against the ill-treatment of our negro population. I heartily concur 
in all effective laws to punish cruelty in masters. Public opinion, on 
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that subject, however, is even stronger than law, and no man can hold 
up his head, in this community, who is chargeable with mal-treat- 
ment of his slaves.” 


Charleston. G. S. B. 


Art. 1V.—Moprrn ART—PowERs’ STATUE OF CALHOUN. 


In remote antiquity, the spirit of hero-worship, alike 
honourable to the devotee and its object, erected temples 
to consecrate the memory of those whose names men 
would not willingly let die. In modern times, the hero 
usually constructs his own monument; which, either in the 
glowing page of the historian, or in the impassioned 
words of the hero himself, has a vitality and an endurance 
far superior to any material fabric which veneration for 
departed greatness may raise. Yet, with a sense of gra- 
titude which is honourable to humanity, mankind are not 
content to let the hero be the sole builder of his monu- 
ment, and they therefore endeavour, by cenotaphs and 
sculptured images, to express their sense of his worth and 
their admiration. 

The noblest of these monuments is the statue. By 
means of it, men desire to transmit to posterity the fea- 
tures of him whom they revere as one of the master spir- 
its of the age. Rejecting all other forms as unsuitable, 
they select that of humanity itself as the fittest emblem 
of him who was an honour to his race. 

We believe men are, in general, disappointed in the ex- 
ecution of such works. Critical indeed is the situation of 
the artist who undertakes to give expression to the popu- 
lar idea of the object of their veneration. It is his duty 
to convey, as far as sculpture can do so, the thought of 
the age; to become to all succeeding ages the exponent 
of the characteristics of the great man of his period; and, 
at the same time, to preserve the dignity and the sublimi- 
ty of art. A statue, therefore, is to serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. It isa work of art, and therefore a monument of 
the condition of art at the period when it was designed. 
It is to be also a means of illustrating the history of the 
times. In the latter respect, the artist frequently fails. 
Artists may applaud the execution, but it does not suc- 
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ceed in touching the chord which should vibrate respon- 
sive to the emotions which he would excite. The marble 
generally tells no story to the popular eye. The admira- 
tion bestowed on sculpture is too often forced and con- 
ventional. We are not slow to appreciate the merits of 
the master-pieces of antiquity, but we receive with cold 
approval the productions of modern artists. 

He who will honour these pages with a perusal, will 
readily discover that the writer has no technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge of art. Our remarks, therefore, can 
carry no authority. But it may be that our ignorance 
may aid in giving force to our observations in the inquiry, 
What is demanded of the artist, and in what spirit ahotid 
he execute his work? Is he to work for artists alone, 
who can appreciate his productions as works of art? or 
is he to labour for the mass of mankind, who expect to 
be pleased without taking the trouble of devoting pro- 
found study to that in which they do not, and can not be 
eta to, feel more than a passing interest ? 

/e hold it as a fact never to be lost sight of, in the dis- 
cussion of this question, that, wherever our fortune may 
have placed us on this continent, the people of the United 
States are aay and essentially members of a North- 
ern Raee. e call ourselves Americans, but we are not 
the less, on that account, Saxons or Kelts. Without en- 
tering into the vexed question of the origin of races, we 
take the generally undisputed admission, that the races, 
as they now exist, are characterized by essential differ- 
ences in their moral and mental constitution—that these 
differences are so deeply rooted, that education can do 
little more than modify them in individuals—that when- 
ever the instinct of the race is touched, all conventional 
trainings disappear, and nature asserts her dominion over 
the heart of man. The instinct of race arrayed the Doric 
Greeks against the Ionians, and involved Greece in a civil 
war, which terminated in the ruin of that country. The 
hatred of the English to the Irish, and the pertinacity with 
which the Northern sects resisted the English govern- 
ment, can be accounted for on no other pale The 
French and English regard each other as natural enemies. 
The Celtic population ot Flanders, though quick to resist, 

ielded at Jength to the persuasions and perseverance of 
Philip the Second; while the Germans of Holland, acting 
in the same cause, achieved their independence. In later 
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times, no political contrivance has succeeded in making 
these two neighbouring people coalesce, though every 
maxim of sound political philosophy seems to indicate 
the propriety of such an arrangement. ‘These are not the 
results of moral causes, but the natural workings of in- 
stinct. In religion, too, the doctrines of Luther have ob- 
tained the ascendancy in all the countries which acknow- 
ledge the Teutonic origin, while Rome still holds the alle- 
giance of the Celtic families of Europe; and neither Rome 
nor Wittenburg has made any serious impression on the 
Greek faith of the Sclavonic race. 

All races of men are, to a greater or less degree, the 
votaries of art. Wherever man has been found, he is 
found also in possession of some specimen of sculpture 
however rude, and some token of his passion for that 
mysterious art which imitates the aspects of nature. The 
wonderful development of art in ancient Greece was such 
that we are accustomed to hail that country as its birth- 
place. This is not strictly true. Greece developed art 
only as the illustrator of the sublime and beautiful. 

How large a proportion of the original races, whose ex- 
ploits made the soils of Greece and Italy classic ground, 
still remain in those countries, is a question not easy of 
solution. It may aid us, however, in determining the 
question, to remember that no wars of extermination have 
ever been waged against either of them; and that, in 
spite of the various political revolutions which have been 
forced upon them from abroad, the languages of both 
countries continue still to bear unmistakeable traces of 
their descent from those which flourished when Pericles 
and Augustus respectively governed them. This fact, in 
the absence of historic proof to the contrary, affords 
strong presumption against any radical change of race. 
What Grecian art was, in the days of its glory, we knew; 
what it might be under the influence of modern refine- 
ment, can be but a matter of conjecture. In ancient 
Greece, art was characterized by chaste beauty. In mo- 
dern Italy, the principle of beauty exists, but it is volup- 
tuous rather than chaste. The arcana of the great mu- 
seum of Naples, contains specimens of art in which vo- 
luptuousness is carried even to licentiousness. If this ten- 
dency has not, in modern times, reached a similarly ex- 
treme development, it has probably been checked by the 
powerful influence of a purer religious principle. 
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_ It is not easy to ascertain what may have been the ear- 

liest development of the Imaginative Arts among the 

orthern nations. But, from the time that they began to 
exercise an influence over the civilization of Europe, we 
find them in the possession of a high degree of art. The 
noble temples which form a characteristic feature of the 
scenery of France and England, those gorgeous monu- 
ments of an age which we arrogantly call Dark, are splen- 
did galleries of medieval art. Viewed in this light. they 
have not, we think, been justly appreciated. he differ- 
ent gemus of the North and the South is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the art of architecture. The people of the 
latter selected a commanding highland, and on it erected 
their monuments; which, as if growing out of the rocks 
on which they are founded, are characterized by a bold 
and severe simplicity and beauty. The former, generally, 
sought in sheltered and sequestered vales, to elevate those 
fabrics which, even in their ruins, are the shrines at which 
the traveller in search of the picturesque pays his humble 
and heartfelt adorations. In the development of South- 
ern architecture, the eye at once takes in the whole; the 
details offer no excitement to the curiosity of any but the 
professional eye. Northern architecture, on the contrary, 
is gorgeous as wellasgrand. Thechoir of the unfinished 
Cathedral of Cologne, fills the mind with admiration, not 
because it is suggestive of what the whole was designed 
to be, but because, mutilated and unfinished as it Is, it 
contains enough to provoke wonder and excite the curi- 
osity. Gothic architecture is said to violate the precision 
and severity of classic taste, but the universality of its dif- 
fusion shows that it must have satisfied the taste of those 
for whom it was designed; and even, now, when every 
one pretends to have imbibed the spirit of the classic taste, 
the mind involuntarily turns from the wonders of the Par- 
thenon, and revels in the glorious beauty of the minsters 
and old abbeys of the North. 

If the difference between the architecture of the North 
and that of the South is great as to their form, it becomes 
infinite when we consider the ornaments with which they 
are respectively decorated. In the South, the column is 
surmounted by the volute, the ovoid, or the acanthus leaf, 
and the metope or ox head, and the trigliph, are the inva- 
riable ornaments of the entablature. On the front of 
the temple we see a group of figures, severe, simple, 
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grand. Every thing is beautiful, appropriate; chaste, per- 
haps sublime. In Gothic architecture, we know not what 
to expect until the temple actually stands before us. It 
may be, that, as we approach it, our admiration of its 
beauty and grandeur is suspended by the appearance. of 
a figure starting from one of its salient buttresses, which 
would terrify us, were it not for a certain air of bonhom- 
mie, which, in spite of its formidable aspect, deprives it of 
its hideousness. We find the entrance to be an arched 
doorway, which we would pronounce entirely too low for 
the stupendous height of the fabric to which it seems asa 
portal; but we cannot criticise, for our attention is divert- 
ed by the strange figures by which it is decorated and 
surrounded. ‘There is no classical] beauty, no severe sim- 
plicity. No one would say that this door deserves to be 
the portal of Paradise, as Michel Angelo said of the grand 
portal of the Baptistery of Florence ; but we unconscious- 
ly ask whether it may not conduct to Pandemonium. 
Still there is no terror. Wonder is awakened, and curi- 
osity, strongly excited, urges us forward to see the mys- 
teries which lie hidden within. For the interior, the de- 
scription of the Collegiate Church at Manchester, by Mil- 
ler, will suffice : 


“In the interior, all is fresh and sharp as when the field of Bos- 
worth was stricken. Daylight streams in through numerous win- 
dows, mullioned with slim shafts of stone, curiously intertwisted 
atop, and plays amid tall slender columns, arches of graceful sweep, 
and singularly elegant groinings, that shoot out their clusters of stony 
branches, light and graceful as the expanding boughs of some lime 
or poplar grove. The air of the place is gay, not solemn, nor are 
the subjects of its numerous sculptures of a kind calculated to deepen 
the impression. Not a few of the carvings, which decorate every 
patch of wall, are of the most ludicrous character. Rows of gro- 
tesque heads look down into the nave, from the spandels; some 
thrust their features to one side of the face, some to the other; some 
wink hard, as if exceedingly in joke; some troll out their tongues ; 
some give expression to a lugubrious mirth, others to a ludicrous 
sorrow. In the choir, of course a still holier part of the edifice than 
the nave, the sculptor seems to have let his imagination altogether 
run. riot. In one compartment there sits, with a birch over his 
shculder, an old fox, stern of aspect as Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, 
engaged in teaching two cubs to read; in another, a respectable- 
looking boar, elevated on his hind legs, is playing on the bagpipe, 
while his hopeful family, four young pigs, are dancing to his music, 
behind their trough. In yet another, there is a hare, contemplating, 
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with evident satisfaction, a boiling pot, which contains a dog, in a 
fair way of becoming tender. But in yet another, the priestly de- 
signer seems to have lost sight of prudence and decorum altogether. 
TI e chief figure in the piece is a monkey, administering extreme 
unction to a dying man, while a party of other monkeys are plundering 
the sufferer of his effects and gobbling up his provisions. A Scotch 
Highlander’s faith in the fairies is much less a reality now than it has 
been ; but few Scotch Highlanders would venture to take such liber- 
ties with their neighbours, ‘the good people,’ as the old ecclesiastics 
of Manchester took with the services of their religion.” 


With the exception of those which decorate the tem- 
ples, few works of sculpture are to be found in the north- 
ern countries of Europe. A remarkable exception, how- 
ever, is the celebrated Mannikin pipe of Brussels, an old 
and grotesque monument, which ornaments one of the 
principal streets of that city, and which is regarded with 
filial reverence by the people of that capital, as their 
oldest burgher. 

Leaving, for a while, those arts which are purely imi- 
tative, we may ascertain the genius of a people by the 
contemplation of those airy creations which the poets and 
story-tellers have invented, for the edification and amuse- 
ment of their countrymen. 

Three great poets flourished in England, so nearly 
contemporary with each other, that the eyes of the eldest 
were hardly closed in death before those of the youngest 
were open to the enjoyment of that light, tie extinction 
of which he was destined to bewail in tones of manly, 
sublime and affecting sorrow. The subject of Spenser’s 
muse was the homefelt mythology of England; that of 
Milton, the great truths of the religion which every Eng- 
lishman acknowledges; Shakspeare found a kindred muse 
in every topic. 

Ot these three names, doubtless, contemporary reputa- 
tion gave to the first two whom I have mentioned, a far 
higher place than to the last. Spenser was a man of 
great learning, of high classical attainments, and emi- 
nently a poet. The same is true of Milton. And we 
must not infer that Milton’s reputation was not great, 
because of the oft-told story of the wretched price for 
which he sold the copy-right of his great poem. That is 
only a proof that literary property was not as valuable 
then as it has since become. An author then depended 
on the patronage of an individual, rather than on that 
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of the public. The latin Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, the great apologist of the English people, must 
have enjoyed, in his own day, an enviable reputation, 1n 
spite of the lowerings of political storms. A better proof 
that his book was no failure to his publisher, may be 
found in the fact, that, though published only seven years 
before the death of its author, he lived long enough to 
receive the price which, according to the contract, was to 
be paid on the issuing of the second edition. This fact 
proves that Milton had precisely the same sort of reputa- 
tion in his own day that he now enjoys—that his works 
were read and admired by the learned. I say by the 
learned, designedly. Milton never was, and never will 
be, popular. I infer nothing from the fact that the press 
teems with stereotyped editions of his works. Men buy 
his works, because they regard it as a sort of religious 
duty to have them in the house. They look upon them 
as a sort of commentary on the Bible. But few are found 
to read the writings, which are yet bought by everybody. 
Milton and Spenser drew on the classical model, and their 
works are consigned to the libraries of the learned ; Shak- 
speare drew after the old Teutonic model of his country- 
men, and finds a responsive chord vibrating in the heart 
of every man of Gothic blood. Examine, for example, 
two of the most beautiful productions of these noble au- 
thors, Comus and the Midsummer’s Night Dream. Where 
only the more dignified pictures of the poets are concerned, 
one may, perhaps, award the palm of superiority to Mil- 
ton. But leave the regions of sober truth, and enter into 
those of the imagination, and how infinitely does the 
genius of Shakspeare soar above that of Milton! Not 
because his conceptions are better or more noble, but be- 
cause they are, if the expression may be allowed, more 
natural. Milton’s fairies are quiet, calm and dignified 
personages. Those of Shakspeare are full of frolic and 
fun. The sports of the fairies, their loves, their quarrels 
and their cross purposes, are felt and enjoyed by readers 
of every class. The incantations of the spirits, in Comus, 
are dull to all but those who have drunk at the fount of 
classical inspiration. 

Take another creation of Shakspeare. What classic 
fancy ever conceived the idea of aCaliban? Pan cannot 
answer, for he is an object of worship. The satyrs are 
not beings of the same class. Caliban is a northern 
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devil—a wretched and malicious devil. But he inspires 
no fear. Like a vile cur, he is used when his services 
are required, and his master, knowing his temper, keeps 
him in constant obedience by severity. 

A striking characteristic of the English mind is its 
healthfulness. Even the sins of an Englishman are na- 
tural, we might almost say wholesome. In illustration of 
this remark, let us contrast two productions on the same 
fable, the one by an old English dramatist, the other by a 
modern German, of the mystico-classical school. It is an 
old and popular northern faith, that a man may purchase 
great temporal enjoyment by selling his soul to the devil. 
The well known story of Dr. Faustus has exercised the 
genius of Marlowe and of Goethe. Marlowe adheres 
closely to the popular belief. Faustus sells his soul, and 
obtains a devil as his servant. His life becomes a min- 
gled scene of frolic and remorse. He indulges in all 
sorts of drollery, and amuses himself to the top of his 
bent. But it is remarkable, that, except so far as the 
playing of mischievous tricks extends, he appears to be 
powerless to injure his fellow men; and, when the term 
of the contract is over, his despair and remorse are such 
as might reasonably be expected from one who has been 
trained in the Christian belief. In the German poet, no 
such truth to nature is to be found. Faustus becomes 
devilish from his association, and makes a devilish use of 
his dearly bought power. He exercises it, with fearful 
effect, on the only interesting character in the drama— 
indeed, but for the interest excited by the sufferings of 
Margaret, the work would want readers. But, even 
Goethe, with all his affectations, is unable to repress en- 
tirely the northern spirit. We now find him puzzling a 
student of theology; now he is amusing himself by fo- 
menting quarrels among a set of roystering students, and, 
with characteristic drollery, he plays upon the vanity and 
jealousy of the widow, whose aid is essential to the pro- 
secution of his designs against his victim. 

It has been reserved to the present age to furnish a 
true illustration of Shakspeare. All attempts hitherto 
made in Eng'and were made on the classical model, and 
failed. The great Northern artist, Retzch, has appro- 
priated Shakspeare to himself; and we venture the pre- 
diction that the poet and the artist will descend together 
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to posterity, as the most faithful delineators of the emo- 
tions and conceptions of the Northern heart. 

We consider it a subject of heartfelt gratitude to every 
man who speaks the English language, that Shakspeare 
was the precursor of Milton. Had it been otherwise, 
had the inighty genius who tuned his harp to justify the 
ways of God to man, first uttered his divine notes, and 
caught the favourable ear of England, the impetus given 
to the classic taste might have been too great for even the 
genius of Shakspeare to resist. He might have been to 
Milton what Racine was to Corneille, and England and 
the North would have lost the noblest exponent of their 
poetical style. This isno mere hypothesis. The course 
of French poetry was, like that of the English, pictur- 
esque and natural, until the mighty hand of Corneille 
stamped it with the impress of classicality, and, from that 
day, French poetry has been grand, sublime and majestic, 
but incapable of uttering a word which finds a response 
in the great heart of humanity. Corneille may be the 
breviary of kings, but Shakspeare deserves to be the vade 
mecum of mankind. 

In the department of painting, with the exception of 
the schools of Holland and of Flanders, the North is con- 
fessedly inferior to the South. The great masters of Italy 
and Spain are the great masters of Europe, and none 
venture to contest the palm with them. 

We think it not insusceptible of proof, that the supe- 
riority of the South is due mainly to the fact, that their 
artists have, like those of Holland, followed nature. The 
Dutch are eminently the painters of domestic life. The 
Southern artists are able to draw upon the legends of 
Catholic christianity, which, to the people of those coun- 
tries, are realities. The popular belief sanctions the free 
exercise of the artist’s fancy, and he works without the 
restraint imposed by the fear of tape and compass criti- 
cism. The heathen mythology, too, which doubtless lies 
at the bottom of the Christian hagiology, is so familiar to 
the masses, that the artist has no fear of employing a 
language unintelligible to his compatriots. In these re- 
spects, unfortunately, they have been followed by their 
Northern imitators; and hence Northern art has now 
taken possession of the heart of the people. Of the 
prizes offered for competition by the French Academy of 
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arts, for nearly thirty consecutive years, nearly all the 
subjects selected for painters, as well as sculptors, are 
borrowed from ancient poetry and history. The few ex- 
ceptions are selected from the sacred Scriptures. Such 
subjects as these are offered to the sculptor: the visit of 
Pericles to Anaxagoras; the departure of Gracchus from 
his house ; Cleobis and Biton; the exile of Cleombrotus. 
And to the painter, the discipline of Manlius Torquatus; 
the wrath of Achilles; Antigone burying Polynices, etc., 
etc. Can the public spirit of the Academy discover, in 
the annals of French history, or in the dra: a of France, 
no subjects calculated to exercise the genius of her artists, 
but they must be transported to an age which cannot call 
into action the best feelings of our nature? It is not 
surprising, therefore, that art, in France, has no popular 
life. The endless display of allegory which characterizes 
that school, requires an amount of study which places it 
beyond the reach or the appreciation of the masses. Al- 
legory is cold, not persuasive, and the artist who depends 
upon it can never hope to kindle a flame in the hearts of 
his spectators. 

We cannot help believing that Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
hung like an incubus upon the English school of art. 
Excelling, himself, in the most lucrative branch of his 
profession, and enjoying a reputation which was unques- 
tionably his due, he inspired the artists of his country 
with a taste for that which, except in the limited oppor- 
tunities afforded him as a portrait painter, he never prac- 
ticed—the ideal and the grand. He possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the faculty of giving dignity to indifferent 
features, and if he had not been a most successful portrait 
painter he might have become a very respectable imitator 
of the classic style. But, unfortunately, he was only an 
imitator. Nature appears to have had no charms for 
him. He either could not, or would not, recognize the 
claims of Hogarth to the character of an artist, because 
Hogarth had the genius to appreciate and embody the 
peculiar taste of his countrymen. But time is silently 
bringing about the reign of truth, and, whilst Reynolds is 
fading away from the memories of men, the genius of 
Hogarth is daily kindling a sentiment, which is destined 
to give birth to a new and characteristic school of art. 
West painted under the influence of Reynolds’s doctrines, 
and succeeded him as President of the Royal Academy. 
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Not so successful as a portrait painter, he had more time 
and opportunity to devote himself to the study of the 
grand style, and in this he was aided by the royal patron- 
age, which conferred upon him the office of historical 
painter to the king. Everybody goes to see West’s pic- 
tures. Who brings away with him a single sentiment 
which repays him for his visit? Carefully correct in 
drawing, unexceptionable in colouring, they repose upon 
the walls, which are afraid to acknowledge that they are 
encumbered, because, like all great bores, they are intole- 
rable from the weight of their respectability. West un- 
dertvok great subjects, and was therefore considered a 
great painter, and the people have not yet recovered from 
the influence of the prestige of his name. 

Notwithstanding, however, the great disadvantage un- 
der which the art of painting has laboured, in consequence 
of the mistaken views, and, we may add, the want of true 
genius, of those who have confessedly stood at the head 
of this department, it has taken a tolerably firm hold on 
the heart of the people, and promises to grow in their 
good opinion. In landscape painting there is perhaps 
nothing to be desired, and the worshippers of nature may 
always be sure of a wholesome draught from the scenes 
of Claude, of Wilson, of Gainsborough, of Doughty and 
of Fraser. Nor have the labours of Hogarth remained 
without their fruit. T’o them we may ascribe the works 
of Wilkie and of Landseer, whose success, in their pecu- 
liar departments, gives us reason to hope that a high 
degree of art, purely Northern, may exist, without any 
infusion of caricature. 

But if modern painting has been clogged and tram- 
meled by the influence of the great masters of our times, 
sculpture has been kept absolutely in leading strings. No 
sculptor of our times dares hope to become anything but 
a humble imitator of Phidias or of Chomenes. The ama- 
teur walks over the immense collections of Rome and of 
Naples, and cannot distinguish between the works of Phi- 
dias and those of Canova; and Canova and his host of 
admirers proclaim this as the greatest triumph of which 
he is capable. Now, this circumstance, alone, shows how 
wide is the difference between sculpture and every other 
art. It would be a desirable accomplishment to be able 
to write Latin in such a manner that scholars might com- 
pare one with Cicero ; but how infinitely more desirable is 
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the ability to speak English with the eloquence of a 
Henry or a Chatham. Suppose old Burton had written 
his Anatomy of Melancholy in Latin, as he apologizes 
for not having done, would he not have stepped imme- 
diately from the printer’s press to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets? Who, but the scholar, has ever heard of George 
Buchanan? and where, that the English language is spo- 
ken, do we not find the writings of Macaulay? The age 
preceding the reformation is called dark, not because 
genius and learning existed not, but because they chose 
to shut themselves behind the veil of antiquity. The 
language of the people—of their mothers—they despised, 
as a vulgar tongue. Disdaining the language, they had ~ 
no sympathy with the predominant thought of their age; 
they neither cultivated it nor reflected it; they lived for 
antiquity, wrote for antiquity, and posterity has rewarded 
them by condemning them to hold eternal companionship 
with those whom they had spent their lives in humbly 
imitating. 

The world has room enough for Homer and for Milton. 
The latter need not shelter himself under the protecting 
wings of the former. Both have performed the great work 
allotted to them by Providence. Homer was the Greek 
poet; Miltonthatof England. Neither rejected his pecu- 
liar age, and posterity has therefore embalmed the memory 
of both. And as it is with letters, so will it be with sculp- 
ture, as well as every other art. He who is sedulously 
taught to disdain his age, will find himself rejected by 
his age. He who has no sympathy with his contempora- 
ries—who lives only for antiquity—has a small chance of 
living with posterity. The sculptor is guilty of this ne- 
glect. To appreciate the merits of Canova, one must 
understand the excellence of Phidias ; and, to the unini- 
tiated, Michael Angelo is the contemporary of those great 
artists whose names have perished, but whose works, 
redeemed and restored by his hand, flourish, the pride and 
glory of Italy and of ancient art. 

This would be very well if Art had but one phasis of 
existence. Ifthe great Masters of Greece have fathomed 
it in all its bearings, and have completed all of the possi- 
ble conceptions of the Ideal, then would it be wise to select 
some master-piece of antiquity, make our canons to suit 
its structure, and condemn inexorably every work which 
does not correspond with the standard. Similar to this 
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was the rule of literary criticism, which long governed 
the world. of letters. The poet was judged, not according 
to the laws of nature and the sentiments of humanity, but 
by a rigid comparison with Homer or Virgil. Instead of 
testing the merits of Homer by the touchstone of moral 
truth, they make Homer the test of truth—and such ap- 
pears to be the condition of sculpture in the present age. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, says “I would recommend that an 
implicit obedience to the rules of Art, as established by 
the practice of the great masters, should be exacted of 
the Student—that those models which have passed 
through the approbation of ages, should be considered by 
them as perfect and infallible guides; as subjects for their 
imitation, not their criticism.” 

It would be difficult to lay down a better rule for the 
instruction of mere learners in any department of life; 
follow without question, the precept or model submitted 
to you. But, when we reflect that this rule is extracted 
from the discourses which were delivered before the Royal 
Academy, to young gentlemen whose admission as pupils 
into that Institution, was itself a proof that they had con- 
quered the elementary difficulties of their art, and were to 
be considered really promising artists,—the rule must be 
considered a declaration, that, in the author’s opinion, Art 
had reached its ne plus ultra. If this is true, we may ask, 
whether this consideration is not calculated to repress the 
ardor of genius, and to deter from the pursuit of this art, 
any one who feels that he has within himself a talent 
which he would not willingly let die. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, says: 


“Tt is the sense of nature or truth, which ought more particularly 
to be cultivated by the professors of Art; and it may be observed, 
that many wise and learned men, who have accustomed their mind’s 
to admit nothing for truth but what can be proved by mathematical 
demonstration, have seldom any relish for those arts which address 
themselves to the fancy ; the rectitude and truth of which is known 
by another kind of proof; and we may add, that the acquisition of 
this knowledge requires as much circumspection and sagacity, as is 
necessary to attain those truths which are more capable of demon- 
stration. 

“ Reason must, ultimately, determine our choice on every occasion; 
but this reason may still be exerted ineffectually, by applying to taste, - 
principles which, though right as far as they go, yet do not reach the 
object—no man for instance can deny, that it seems at first view, very 
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reasonable, that a statue which is to carry down to posterity the re- 
semblance of an individual, should be dressed in the fashion of the 
times, in the dress in which he himself wore. This would, certainly, 
be true, if the dress were part of the man; but, after a time, the 
dress is only an amusement for an antiquarian, and if it obstructs the 
general design of the piece, it is to be disregarded by the artist. 
Common sense must here give way to a higher sense. In the naked 
form, and in the disposition of the drapery, the difference between one 
artist and another is principally seen—but if he is compelled to ex- 
hibit the modern dress, the naked form is entirely hid and the drapery 
disposed by the skill of the tailor. Were a Phidias to obey such 
absurd commands, he would please no more than an ordinary sculp- 
tor, since, in the inferior parts of every art, the learned and the ignor- 
ant are nearly upona level. These were probabiy, aitiong’ the reasons 
that induced the sculptor of that wonderful fgure of Laccou to 
exhibit him naked, notwithstanding he was surprised in the act of 
sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently, ought to have been shown in 
his sacerdotal habits, if these greater reasors had not prevondersted. 
Art is not yet in so high estimation with us as to obtain so great a 
sacrifice as the ancient’s made ; especially the Grecians, who suffered 
themselves to be represented naked, whether they were generals, 
law-givers, or kings.” 

Notwithstanding the great name of the President, we 
must confess our inability to discover the reasons which 
he declares himself to have given—and in fact, we do not 
think he has given any reason at all. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds must have known, as well as any other man of his 
day, that the grandeur, the dignity, the elevation of the 
statue, or picture, is derived from something znternal, and 
altogether independent of the dress,—something beyond 
the reach of the stone-cutter or mere copyist, and which 
can be caught only by one who shares the inspiration of 
the artist. Of this, every one must be convinced who has 
ever examined the numerous attempts to multiply works 
of art. Ofthe numberless casts of the Medicean Venus, 
where is one that can be received as a true copy of the 
original? No where. And yet, if measured by tape and 
compass, they are in every respect counterparts of the orig- 
inal. It is the soul, the incommunicable touch, perhaps 
the faintest stroke of the artist’s chisel, which finishes the 
work and sheds over the whole a loveliness which is irre- 
sistible and inimitable. And the same is true of all the 
master-pieces of antiquity. It is not, therefore, the mere 
manner, style, or fashion, in which the figure is conceived’ 
and executed, nor the skill with which the drapery is ar+ 
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ranged, that constitutes the finish of a work of art. It is 
a something which must be felt, not described. The naked 
figure will naturally be best exhibited by the artist who 
understands Anatomy, the clothed figure by him who has 
served an apprenticeship to a tailor or modist—and it is 
probable that the adjustment of drapery was as diligently 
studied in ancient times as the art of fitting coats and 
trowsers is at present. But, without the creative spirit of 
true genius, the anatomist and the tailor, will both, like 
the Frankenstein, produce a monster, having nothing of 
humanity but the figure. 

As to the opinions of the President, on the subject of the 
naked figure, we will orly observe that the day for such 
exhibitions has vone by forever. Modern European civ- 
ilization revolts at it, and will, we hope, forever continue to 
do sc. 

We have never been able to overcome the feelings of 
disgust with which we once beheld a painting, if we mis- 
take not, by David, of Themistocles, a suppliant before 
the king of the Molossians. David was an enthusiastic 
admirer, and a successful imitator of the ancients; and in 
this, his great picture, the noble Athenian,—he who wrote 
that remarkable letter to the great king,—is made to stand 
naked before the petty chieftain whose hospitality he de- 
mands. To us, all sense of dignity is lost ; there is nothing 
but abject humiliation, utterly inconsistent with the sym- 
pathy due to fallen greatness. To the civilization formed 
under the influence of Christianity, nakedness is revolting 
and humiliating—“ Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, says Job, in his misery, and naked shall I return 
thither.” This is the extreme aspect of humiliation, and to 
modern civilization can never be reconciled with the dig- 
nity of generals, law-givers, and kings. 

The primary object of Art in all its departments, is to 
excite an emotion of taste. In the departments ot archi- 
tecture, of painting, and of poetry, this emotion has been 
sought by every variety of mode and every conceivable 
form of expression. Nculpture alone remains servilely 
attached to original forms and original rules. It enthrones 
itself on a dignity so exalted, that ordinary mortals dare 
not look up to her, and then the artist complains that the 
heart of the people is dead. Death there is, it is too true, 
but it is not in the popular heart: that rejects sculpture 
because tt isdead. Humanity acknowledges no sympathy 
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with the dead. We instinctively reject the past, and 
cannot consent to live over again the scenes through 
which we have acted. The great men of this world are 
they who live in advance of their age, and impress their 
mighty spirit upon that which succeeds them. Even the 
conservative politician feels the influence of the onward 
tendency of humanity, and his efforts are directed to stay 
and prevent the too rapid growth of new ideas ; never to 
re-produce those which have gone by. Whether for good 
or ill, the past lies behind us, and we may seek in vain to 
find it in the future which lies before us. 

But in spite of this great law of nature, which extends to 
every department of life, practical as well as poetical, 
men are always to be found, eager to impose limits on our 
aspirations, and to keep us within the bounds of the actu- 
al. We have already alluded to the old canons of criti- 
cism, which are based upon the practice of Homer. But 
long after the absurdity of these canons was acknowledged, 
men stiil labored hard to repress the aspirations of genius. 
No great man has ever flourished in modern times who 
has not had to encounter the shafts of respectable criti- 
cism. But genius makes rules for herself, and rides 
triumphant over the heads of those who, we will not say, 
in envy, for that is not necessarily implied, but, in ignor- 
ance of the great ends of her mission, impotently strive to 
clip her wings. 

We suppose it will not be denied, that, wherever the 
English language is spoken, Wordsworth is regarded as a 
great poet. His is, unquestionably, the merit of founding 
a new school of poetry; one in which, life in all its vari- 
ous phases is viewed in the light of poetry, and the hum- 
blest condition of humanity elevated into a source of the 
highest poetical aspirations. Possessing unbounded sym- 
pathy with nature, Wordsworth wants no hero to kindle 
his poetic flame. Suffering humanity is to him an inex- 
haustible theme, and the artless simplicity of infancy is to 
him as welcome as the profoundest pathos of a struggling 
Titan. 

And yet Wordsworth had to struggle against the ablest 
and the most uncompromising criticism. Jeffrey reviews 
one of his poems with the positive declaration :— 


“This will never do! The case of Mr. Wordsworth, is now man- 
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ifestly hopeless, and we give him up as altogether incurable, and 
beyond the power of criticism. We cannot, indeed, altogether omit 
taking precautions now and then, against the spreading of the mala- 
dy; but for himself, though we shall watch the progress of his symp- 
toms as a matter of professional curiosity and instruction, we really 
think it right, not to harass him longer with nauseous remedies—but, 
rather to throw in cordials and lenitives, and wait in patience for the 
natural termination of the disorder.” And again he says: “An ha- 
bitual knowledge of the few settled and permanent maxims (mark the 
expression) which form the canons of general taste in all large and 
polished societies—a certain tact which informs us at once, that many 
things which we still love and are moyed by in secret, must necessa- 
rily be despised as childish and derided as absurd in all such socie- 
ties—though it will not stand in the place of genius, seems necessary 
to the success of its exertions; and though it will never enable any 
one to produce the higher beauties of art, can alone secure the talent 
which does produce them, from errors that must render it useless. If 
Mr. Wordsworth, instead of confining himself almost entirely to the 
society of dalesmen and cottagers, and little children, who form the 
subject of his book, had condescended to mingle a little more with the 
people that were to read and judge of it—we cannot help thinking 
that its texture might have been considerably improved. At least, it 
appears to us, to be absolutely impossible that any one who had lived 
or mixed familiarly with men of literature and ordinary judgment in 
poetry, could ever have fallen into such gross faults, or so long mis- 
taken them for beauties. * * We cannot refuse him the justice 
of believing that he is a sincere convert to his own system, and must 
ascribe the peculiarities of his composition, not to any transient affec- 
tation, or accidental caprice of imagination, but to a settled perversity 
of taste or understanding.” 


Such were some of the criticisms made on Wordsworth. 
His school of poetry was called in derision the Lake 
School, and in every way did the professors of the classic 
style of poetry show their contempt for the new aspirant 
after poetical fame. And what was his fault? The old 
conventional notions of the grand and the Ideal had been 
disregarded by the rash innovator, and the truth of na- 
ture set up in opposition to artistic and conventional truth. 
And the issue of the conflict was not doubtful. Words- 
worth now stands among the giants of the age, and his 
illustrious critic was compelled in his latter days, to do 
homage to his genius. 

As it is with poetry, so is it with other departments of 
Art. The grand, the beautiful, the sublime, lie not in the 
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works of departed genius alone—but nature, to the eye of 
the poet and of the artist, is an inexhaustible store-house 
of poetic truth. 

It appears to us essential to the perfection of any work, 
that it should have some characteristic features, which 
shall in some way create a sympathy with its author. 
God has impressed a character on man, and it is but rea- 
sonable to expect to see some traces of that character in 
the works of man. It is no derogation to the art of paint- 
ing, but rather an excellence, that all the great productions 
of this art, may be grouped in schools. We have the school 
of Spain, of Rome, of Bologna, of Flanders, of Holland— 
and yet, in all of them, every artist has his own peculiar 
mark by which he may be recognized. And though no 
reason can perhaps be shown why this or that feature 
should distinguish a school, it would yet appear, from the 
universality of its existence, to have operated upon every 
member of it, and we recognize it as one of the connect- 
ing links which bind the artist with his kind. But the 
sculptor who blindly follows antiquity strips himself of all 
personality. The man is lost in the art, and he renounces 
forever the hope of living in his work. In seeking after 
the ideal, grand and sublime, he loses his own individ- 
uality. 

We have said, that a great Artist, like every other 
great man, will be in advance of his age, and the teacher 
of that which follows him. But let us not be understood 
as implying that he should either despise or neglect his 
own. On the contrary, he who is not eminently teacha- 
ble, can never pretend, with success, to teach others. The 
great man stands in advance of his age, but he is also its 
best monument ; just as Shakspeare is the best illustrator 
of the age of Elizabeth. 

And here we would incidentally remark, that to this 
extent a natural literature is desirable in this country ; not 
one full of affectations and mannerisms, such as would 
inevitably revolt from any attempt to force it, but one 
which will unconsciously and spontaneously reflect the 
American character. Such a literature will be found 
whenever a decided tone shall be given to our national 
character—but it must be spontaneous ; no effort of indi- 
viduals to produce such a-result can be successful. 

But we have, perhaps, devoted more time than may be 
agreeable to our readers, to the consideration of art in 
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general—we shall, therefore, proceed at once to a practi- 
cal application of these preliminary remarks. 

It is said, that, notwithstanding the meagre appearance 
of that portion of the Crystal Palace, allotted to American 
Industry, the citizens of our Republic, in London, always 
pointed with exultation to one American production, which 
is unrivalled. This is the “Greek Slave,” from the chisel 
of Hiram Powers. 

It may, perhaps, be considered signifficant of the tendency 
of the English and American mind, that, in an exhibition of 
the Industrial Arts, calculated to promote the material com- 
forts of nations, statuary should find a place by the side 
of starch, and take the precedence, merely on account of 
its alphabetical position, of steam and steam engines; 
that pictures should be classed in the same page with 
poudrette ; and that poetry has actually claimed a. pre- 
mium for its intrinsic merits, no less than the arts of 
pickling and printing. 

Known to us for some time by reputation, Mr. Powers 
has, for about 18 months, been familiarly known here, by 
his heads of Psyche and Persephone ; and it is nearly a 
year since his statue of Mr. Calhoun has adorned our City 
Hall. These works are alone sufficient to establish Mr. 
Powers’ position as an artist of no ordinary merit. His 
works are finished with consummate skill. He possesses 
the art of giving to his marble the softness of flesh, and he 
happily conceives and expresses the ideas of beauty and 
of grandeur. 

Europeans as well as Americans have expressed their 
astonishment that the palm of excellence, ina classic art, 
should be borne away by an Ohio lad; but, indeed, when 
we consider that it is in the humblest sense of the word 
an imitative art, it is not surprising ; not that it should be 
matter of surprise that Ohio should bear the palm in a 
noble art, but that, in an art purely imitative, dexterity of 
manipulation may as readily be predicated of one portion 
of the world as of another. 

Every clever and promising artist is sent to Italy to 
study the great models of antiquity. The consequence is, 
that modern genius has no opportunity of giving expres- 
sion to its conceptions. When first we saw the Psyche 
of Mr. Powers, we were struck with an indescribable air 
of modest assurance and rustic bashfulness, curiously and 
beautifully blended, and gazed at it with a sort of person- 
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al interest, from a spontaneous conviction that, in that 
creation, the artist had consecrated the features of some 
rustic beauty who had, in earlier and happy times, made 
a conquest of his affections. Under this impression we 
were painfully impressed with the mischievous tendency 
of conventional training. We could not but ardently de- 
sire to witness, in what manner native genius would have 
idealized the beauty which had touched his heart, and 
given expressions to the emotions which had been called 
into existence by the prestige of a hallowed first love. 

It is not for those who utterly disclaim any knowledge 
of art, who pretend to no creative fancy, ever to suggest 
a hint ; but we think it may be safely asserted, that the 
idea would not, naturally, be developed in the American 
mind, under the form of a Psyche. An artist is such, not 
by keeping himself aloof from the sentiments of his age 
and country, but by sympathizing largely with them. Now, 
though we cannot imagine in what form an American 
lover would clothe his conceptions of his young love, we 
. think it may be concluded that it would be in conformity 
with a type existing in the northern mind, and not after 
the classical mould. Evento an intelligent mind, not too 
familiar with the classics, the idea of Psyche is vague and 
indistinct. One regarding solely her emblem, would con- 
sider her the impersonation simply of life, fleeting and 
evanescent, but warm, passionate, and beautiful. Anoth- 
er would regard her as typical of life purely intellectual. 
And another might see in her a combination of moral, 
mental and physical excellence. Ifsuch are the various 
conceptions of men of cultivation, how infinitely crude 
must be imagined those of the uneducated. 

But, whatever may be the conceptions of the poet of the 
Northern race, we may be sure that they would be char- 
acterized by the most scrupulous modesty. To our minds, 
beauty never appears so perfect as when it leaves much 
to the imagination. Man, as well as woman, is essential- 
ly a clothes-wearing animal. Nudity is revolting, as 
striking at the basis of that modesty which lies at the 
source of all beauty ; and the most impassioned lover 
will turn instinctively from the exposure of those charms 
which custom and propriety cover with a veil. 

We know that it is a common observation, that, in art 
there is no scandal ; but it is only the initiated who ac- 
knowledge the truth of the maxim. Happy is that work 
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which needs not its protection. Habit and education have 
implanted in us certain notions, and it is unreasonable to 
expect us to put off all of our accustomed notions in order 
to enjoy the emotions of taste, called out by the contem- 
plation of a work of art. When Greenough sent his first 
works to Boston, for exhibition, two naked figures which 
he called the Chaunting Cherubs, the popular sense was so 
shocked, that the figures were a long time furnished with 
napkins. But Boston isa city of classic taste, and her cit- 
izens succeeded, after a while, in shaking off their Anglo- 
Saxon and puritan prejudices. It isnot much more than 
a dozen years ago, since, in the museum of Philadelphia, 
separate hours were allotted to men and women, for the 
purpose of viewing a statue,—we believe of Ariadne,— 
which was naked. Education was then too strong for 
classic art. Since that time, it is true, a change has been 
wrought in the spirit of our people. Foreign travel has 
stripped us of our prejudices, and we contemplate now, 
without alarm or disgust, sights which would even in our, 
younger days, have been avoided with horror. Those who 
are determined to conquor prejudice can do so; it may be 
at the price of principle ; but the masses have no particular 
ambition to possess a reputation for classic taste, and gen- 
erally prefer to have their prejudices consulted. 

But it may be objected that we would degrade art by 
making it subservient to the prejudices and the ignorance 
of the masses. No degradation can result unless it stoops to 
vulgarity. But vulgarity does not, necessarily, follow a 
popular character, and art can flourish as a living princi- 
ple, only in so far as it is popular. The dramatic poet 
who pleases the fastidious taste of the dress circles, may 
be a critical scholar and an accomplished writer; but, if 
he is a true poet and artist, he touches chords which 
vibrate in unison from the pit to the gallery. If this chord 
is not touched, if any part of the audience is incapable of 
responding to his call, he may be a clever man, but no 
artist. So too, the sculptor, who is compelled to appeal to 
men of classical education for support, when condemned 
by the sentiments of an uneducated mob, may be capable 
of executing a work which Phidias would condescend to 
approve, but unfortunately, he dooms himself to live only 
in the approbation of the contemporaries of Phidias. We 
live in our own age, and not in any other. Our only hope 
of living in the future, is to live for our age, and in sym- 
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pathy with it. All prejudice is not the result of ignorance. 
A great deal of what is commonly so called, is in truth, 
the deep moral sense of a reasoning and intelligent com- 
munity. We question whether the most enthusiastic 
classicist in America, would be pleased that his wife, his 
sister, or his daughter, should appear in marble, as either 
the Psyche or the Persephone, of Powers. 

To the great work of the sculptor, the same objection 
applies. A “Greek Slave” presents no definite idea to the 
northern mind, in America. An African slave would, 
perhaps, have left too little to the imagination ; a Greek 
slave, perhaps, has the opposite fault. A naked woman 
in chains is not a very pleasing subject of contemplation, 
nor do we suppose the actual exhibition, calculated to 
excite emotions higher than those which belong to art, 
merely as art. But, if we say any more on this subject, 
we may only betray our ignorance, having never seen 
more of it than is represented in the statuettes. 

In executing the statue of Mr. Calhoun, for the city of 
Charleston, Mr. Powers had a peculiarly favorable oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself as an historical sculptor. 
He is said, too, to have considered his work as a labor of 
love, so that his own feelings, as well as the exalted 
character of his subject, combined to inspire him with the 
idea of moral and intellectual greatness. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it would not be unjust to the artist, to consider it as 
not merely a noble effort of art, but also a sort of tribute 
to his own conceptions of human excellence. Here then, 
if any where, was afforded an opportunity of linking the 
artist with his subject; of indissolubly connecting the name 
of Powers with that of Calhoun; of descending to posteri- 
ty as the poetical illustrator of mighty intellect. 

We have neither the wish nor the pretension to criticise 
this statue as a work of art. On this head, we bow im- 
plicitly to the decision of more enlightened critics, who 
have pronounced it to be worthy of the reputation of the 
author, and of the dignity of hissubject. But we feel that 
we may say something of it as the statue of Mr. Calhoun. 
The question is, not whether it satisfies the expectations of 
professional artists, and of the fortunate few, who have 
been taught to feel as they prescribe; but whether the 
friends and admirers of Mr. Calhoun recognize, or are 
likely to recognize, in this statue, their own, or anything 
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approximating to their own conceptions of the manner in 
which the object of their unbounded reverence should be 
made to descend, embodied, to posterity. 

With respect to the execution of the statue, however, 
we must first observe, that, to our uninstructed eye, it 
appears to have been a beneficent storm which caused 
the statue to be submerged, so that it could not be recov- 
ered without being mutilated. As originally finished. the 
left arm was raised on high, holding up a scroll, on which 
are inscribed words indicating the great principles, in be- 
half of which, Mr. Calhoun was, through life, a conspicu- 
ous champion. This position appears to violate that 
calm repose which seems so necessary to the success of 
sculpture. To behold the arm continually held in that 
paralyzing posture, could not but be inexpressibly painful 
to those who.were obliged to see it from day to day. 
Fortunately, that portion of the statue has been broken 
off, and it is to be hoped that it will never be restored. 
When not very closely inspected, the figure now appears 
to be reposing easily against the neighboring palmetto. 

With the exception of the Palmetto stump and the brok- 
en scroll, Mr. Powers has laid aside, entirely, the histori- 
cal features of the work, and, following in the wake of 
other artists, has chosen rather to be a humble imitator 
of antiquity, than to strike boldly for a work which would 
identify his name with his age—his country and his race. 
Mr. Calhoun is represented after the antique. He is made 
to appear before the people of Charleston, in a garb, 
which, when living, Mr. Calhoun would never have al- 
lowed himself to wear. The people of Charleston are 
called upon to admire Mr. Calhoun in a costume, which, 
if Mr. Calhoun had worn during his life time,—such was 
the affection borne to his person, they would have veiled 
eal faces rather than witness the humiliating masque- 
rade. 

In defence of the ancient costume, it has been urged, 
that the artist has done enough if he satisfies our concep- 
tions of moral and intellectual dignity—that if he does 
this, the dress is a mere adjunct; and that, as the ancients 
have pre-occupied the ground and left us noble models to 
work by, we do well toadopt them. In the artists’ imag- 
ination, therefore, Mr. Calhoun stands out as a great man. 
His greatness is absolute, not relative ; and it is becom- 
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ing to his character, and to our high estimation of his 
worth, that he should live in art, as a great model of hu- 
manity, independent. of age, race, or condition. 

Now this may be an established canon in art, and may 
conform strictly to artistic truth—but, it is not true in 
nature, nor is it admitted by common sense. It may be 
reasonably doubted, whether any thing under the charac- 
ter of the Deity, is in itself either grand of beautiful. 
Even moral qualities appear to require concomitant asso- 
ciations and circumstances to aid in their development. 
Washington, or Calhoun, would have been insignificant in 
the French Revolution; in that of America, Bonaparte 
would, probably, have been no more distinguished that 
Gates, or Arnold. Now, in executing a statue or picture 
of Washington, or of Bonaparte, the artist should strive to 
inweave his national character into his conception, and 
not assign to him a mere conventional greatness. Wash- 
ington was a great American. Would he have beena 
great Frenchman, a great Roman, agreat Grecian? We 
believe not, and we feel disposed to glory in this belief, 
because we fancy that greatness, like his, so far superior 
to anything in the conception of the Gallic, Grecian, or 
Roman mind, adds a new lustre to the great Northern 
race to which he belonged, and which he honored and 
adorned. 

But. here we may urge a serious objection to the blind 
imitation of antiquity. When books were rare, and art 
popular, every work of art, whether of architecture or of 
sculpture was supposed to represent, in some way, the pre- 
dominant sentiment of the age. The great works of the Gre- 
cian and of the Northern artists, were books addressed to 
the popular eye, and exhibiting, in a manner not now 
perfectly intelligible to us, the great thought of the times. 
Hence, our critics perceive the differences of style, in 
works of antiquity, which they regard as evidences of 
improvement or decline. It is significant of this truth, 
that, with the revival of letters, gothic architecture has 
fallen asleep. If, from time to time, it arouses itself, it is 
only to reproduce a feeble imitation, or carricature, of an 
already existing model. The architect has not learned 
the language of him whose work he attempts to repro- 
duce ; so too, with the artist. He follows antiquity with- 
out a knowledge of the key by which, alone, the true 
meaning of his model is to be deciphered. He imitates 
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merely that which is obvious, but has no conception of the 
thought which his model was designed to express. Hence 
his productions have no vitality. Like the daguerreotype 
impressions of the face of a corpse, they present an ac- 
curate likeness of the features, but they are images of 
death. 

The sculptor, who adheres pertinaciously to antiquity, 
like the writers who composed in the dead languages, will 
find his reward in being enrolled among the dead lights 
of the preceding generations. And the aspirant after 
artistical {ame must feel a cold gloom at his heart, when 
he calls over the catalogue of sculptors who have toiled in 
this vocation from the time of Michel Angelo, to the pre- 
sent, and reflects how few are familiar to the ears, even of 
the intelligent. None but an habitue of the galleries of 
Rome and Florence, can, without the aid of a guide book, 
enumerate a tythe of the names of those who, in their 
day, were considered famous. Another generation may 
forget the name ot Canova, and even now, Chantry and 
Flaxman, are strange names to all but English ears. 


“Sculpture,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “is formal, regular and 
austere, disdains all familiar objects as incompatible with its dignity ; 
and is an enemy to every species of affectation.” 


Unless these words of the President have a technical 
sense, they must be condemned by the common sense of 
mankind as false ; if they are true, they condemn sculp- 
ture! Where is the austerity of Venus, or of Hebe, or of 
Diana ; or of any of those inimitable productions which 
adorn the tribune of Florence. How, if such had been its 
early character, could it ever have become popular. The 
President seems, in every department but his own, to mea- 
sure the merit of a performance by the extent of its heav- 
iness. Art does not possess austerity so long as it isa 
living principle ; it is only dead art which becomes rigid 
and austere. Mankind have commonly supposed, that art 
is to minister to the enjoyment of life, by exciting emotions 
of pleasure in the beholder ; but, the critic dooms it to no 
existence higher than that which may be strictly canoni- 
cal. Every thing that links it with humanity is to be 
remorselessly cut away. Ifthe Parian marble, from its 
softness, bears too close a semblance to flesh, it is to be 
cleaned ; if a ray of light comes into the room, which in 
the least degree heightens the effect of the work, the 
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intrusive softness must be banished. The marble is to 
remain but marble, clear, cold and lifeless ; and then, the 
critic will venture to pronounce’it a perfect work of art. 
Strip it of every attraction, and judges, with hearts as 
unimpressible as the marble itself, will calmly award it 
their approbation. But let a spark of life animate the 
marble, let a single natural emotion be raised in the bo- 
som of the beholder,—let’the artist show himself at all 
conscious of his humanity,—that he has any life but clas- 
sical life,—which is not life but death,—and he is 
denounced as aiming at the picturesque—as being gro- 
tesque ! Inthe name of common sense, are we to be rea- 
soned out of our very natures by such dogmatists ? Is not 
the grotesque, the very essence of our imaginative life ? 
Have we, in our inmost heart, any sympathy with the cold 
and formal regularities of classic taste? Our whole his- 
tory denies it. We have rejected classicality in every 
department of art but one, and until sculpture rejects it 
too, her votaries live not for posterity, but for antiquity, 
and that too, in the humble capacity of imitators. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, says again: 


“He who wishes not to obstruct the artist, and prevent his exhib- 
iting his abilities to their greatest advantage, will certainly not desire 
a modern dress. The desire of transmitting to posterity the shape of 
modern dress, must be acknowledged to be purchased at a prodigious 
price, even the price of every thing that is valuable in art. Working 
in stone is a very serious business, and it seems scarce worth while to 
employ such durable materials in conveying to posterity a fashion, 
of which, the longest existence scarce exceeds a year * * * Even 
supposing, no other objection, the familiarity of the modern dress by 
no means agrees with the dignity and gravity of sculpture.” 


This opinion is pronounced ex cathedra, and, in the true 
spirit of a Dictator ;—no reason is alledged to support it. 
Habit, doubtless unconsciously, governs our tastes, and it 
is not unlikely that, when the sister art of painting first 
ventured to exhibit the costume of the living age, the 
conservative party in the profession denounced the inno- 
vation as grotesque, and too familiar for the dignity of 
art. If Sir Joshua could paint the costume of his day, 
without doing violence to the dignity of his art, surely 
Flaxman or Chantry needed not to hesitate to follow his 
example. Suppose that, when Mr. Healy’s portrait of 
Mr. Calhoun shall arrive here, we find that, instead of the 
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American Senate, we are presented with a view of the 
Roman Senate? Would not the popular feeling instantly 
reject the work, as a miserable parody? Why, then, 
should sculpture fear to live as well as painting? If the 
object of sculpture was merely to transmit to posterity 
the shape of a certain fashion, the objection would be 
reasonable, simply as a utilitarian’s argument. But when 
we consider that, to our notions, dress is essentially a 
part of a man, it becomes invested with dignity. It is 
true that we regard with some emotions of ridicule the 
exhibition of a fashion of dress which we remember to 
have worn a few years since. He who appears in such 
a dress appears to be either an inferior or an ignorant 
person—in either case,an awkward one. But no such 
emotion is experienced when we examine the costume of 
our fathers. We never view with any emotions but those 
of respect, the aged gentleman, who declines departing 
from the costume to which he was accustomed in the 
prime of his life. We cannot conceive how the sculptor 
can be said to labour with more liberty, when he is obliged 
to clothe his subject like an ancient Roman, than when 
the truth of history requires that he shall be dressed like 
a Christian. When Houdon was executing the statue of 
Washington, he- consulted that illustrious man on the 
subject of his dress, and he, acting on ‘the principles of 
that common sense which so greatly distinguished him, 
but which Reynolds held in contempt, chose the costume 
of his day. And Houdon’s Washington remains, the sta-. 
tue of the father of his country. Chantray and Canova 
sent their statues, robed like Roman Senators, the one to 
Boston, the other to Raleigh, and Greenough sent his half- 
naked statue to Washington ; but the hero of ’76, the man 
of America, the Virginia planter, is to be found only in 
Richmond. 

Who would venture the risk of failure, by attempting 
to represent Bonaparte as an ancient? In his statues, the 
cocked hat, the overcoat, and the military boot, have be- 
come classical. France would instinctively reject any 
other form of representing the man of destiny. <A great 
opportunity was afforded to Powers, of striking a blow in 
defence of modern art. He might have made an historical 
statue of Calhoun. He appears to have the power of 
imparting to his work a dignity and majesty which would 
have triumphed over the difficulties of the novelty of a 
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modern costume. He might have made Mr. Calhoun the 
type of the great man of the nineteenth century ; he has 
preferred to invest him with conventional greatness. He 
might have founded a school of art, Northern as well as 
American ; he has neglected his opportunity. He might 
have made a name for himself, as enduring as we hope 
that of Calhoun will be; he has condescended to swell 
the long list of humble imitators of a school which is 
dead beyond the hope of resuscitation. 

Who, that has ever seen, does not remember Thom’s 
group of Tam O'Shanter, that wonderful production of 
an untutored Northern genius? It was hailed with no 
cold approbation, but took forcible possession of the popu- 
lar heart. It might have been condemned by the school- 
men, aS picturesque and grotesque; but it touched the 
popular heart. It has been re-produced, in every variety 
of form. It is to be found, in some shape, in every house, 
a convincing proof that there is something in Northern 
art which can captivate the Northern heart. The name 
of Thom is now as inseparably connected with Burns as 
that of Retzch is with Shakspeare. 

It is true that Mr. Calhoun is not to be conceived in the 
same spirit in which the artist conceives the figures in 
that group. But we have referred to it to show that the 
daring attempt of true genius to shake off conventionali- 
ties must be successful. ‘The man of genius will no more 
imitate Thom than he will Phidias or Michael Angelo. 
If the character, conduct and services of Mr. Calhoun 
deserved the meed of a statue, the garb in which he was: 
accustomed daily to appear cannot be otherwise than 
respectable. The genius and virtue of the man impart a 
dignity to the circumstances which moulded his life and 
character. He was great only through them and by them. 
He was a man who will probably live with posterity, be- 
cause he lived with and for his contemporaries. His 
-greatness was the reflection of the moral and intellectual 
excellence with which he was surrounded. In him they 
were embodied and concentrated. No other sort of great- 
ness is recognized among men, because men cannot depart 
out of themselves, to appreciate a greatness which has no 
sympathy with them. And such greatness is to be repre- 
sented only by adhering to historical truth. The people, 
who loved and venerated their representative, hailed the 
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arrival of his statue a short time after they had followed 
his remains to the tomb. They saw the venerated fea- 
tures, in a stone curiously carved. They were told to 
admire it, as a work of art beyond all price, and they 
have coldly submitted to the mandate. They are proud 
to possess the statue of the first statesman of the age, 
executed by the first sculptor of the age; but their senti- 
ment is the pride of the man who possesses wealth which 
ministers not to his happiness. They respect it, they 
please themselves in its possession ; but they do not love tt. 
The first glance of curiosity satisfied, the statue stands 
unheeded, in the City Hall, and there it will stand, a 
monument of the public spirit of the citizens and of their 
disappointment. We asked for our statesman, and have 
received a Roman Senator. We asked for the citizen of 
the nineteenth century, and have received a specimen of 
the antique. We asked for our Calhoun, the Carolina 
planter, and have received an elaborately carved stone. 


| ad Wal 2 


Art. V.—Femate Pross Writers or AMERICA. 
Female Prose Writers of America; by Joun 8. Hart, 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Published by E. H. Butler & 
Co. 


To rue chronicler, in future times, who shall cast his 
inquiries upon bygone ages, with a view of determining 
their characteristics, the middle of the nineteenth century 
will surely be distinguished by the number and variety of 
its agitations. Heretofore, one or two subjects of general 
excitement were sufficient for an entire century; now, 
such has been the increase of public intelligence, public 
sympathy and public activity, that agitations upon agita- 
tions, some co-extensive with continents, spring up simul- 
taneously, and spread through the popular mind with the 
rapidity of a prairie fire. They affect alike the physical 
and metaphysical, the political, moral and social world. 
We have the “last fast” rotary presses, aerial navigation, 
and electric telegraph; we have psychology, mesmerism 
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and spiritual knockings; we have revolutions in Germa- 
ny, France and Italy ; invasions of Cuba, and the founding 
of a new empire in California; we have Abolition, Mil- 
lerism, Mormonism, Anti-rentism, Socialism, Agrarianism, 
and many other isms, the enumeration of which would be 
tedious. And each of these heterogeneous subjects exists 
at the same time, and each secures for itself a considera- 
ble share of public attention and interest. But, of all the 
guestions which, during the last few years, have forced 
their claims upon the notice of society, the latest perhaps, 
though by no means the least, has been that of woman’s 
rights. Numerous conventions have been held ; passionate 
discourses have been delivered; many of the softer sex 
have mounted the rostrum, and contributed to the cause 
their eloquent advocacy; the newspapers have taken up 
the theme, and myriads of columns have been filled with 
glowing appeals to the magnanimity and reason of the 
lords of creation. Old ladies, with caps and spectacles, 
and young ladies, without them; submissive husbands, 
making a virtue of necessity, and ardent lovers, anxious 
to furnish signal proofs of their devotion ; have united in 
vehement and clamorous approval, 2 J, throughout the 
entire land, have been heard the hurn and din of the dis- 
cussion of woman’s rights. 

Those on the female side of the question have claimed: 
for her an absolute equality with her male companion— 
an equality physical, moral, intellectual and political; and 
some of the ultraists have even carried their heresies so 
far as to assert a title tothe breeches. In this part of the 
field the strife has been fiercest, the female combatants 
regarding this as their chief issue, and all victory as bar- 
ren, which did not lead to this acquisition; while their 
male opponents cling to them with desperate energy, as 
the immemorial and universally recognized insignia of 
their sex. Some of the more mercurial disputants, re- 
garding the ultimate possession of the abovementioned 
garment as a foregone conclusion, have proceeded to con- 
sider the peculiar style which the sex should adopt ; and, 
from the amount of time and space bestowed upon the 
most popular of the proposed styles, one might con- 
clude that the regeneration of the world and the Bloomer 
costume were concomitant. and inseparable. But, jesting 
and satire aside, this subject has not received the delibe- 
rate, philosophical consideration which its deserts may 
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fairly demand. There have been two great extremes 
engaged in the discussion: the one regarding woman as 
intended by nature for an exclusively private and domes- 
tic sphere ; regarding her as incapable of the intellectual 
development requisite for the discharge of public func- 
tions in general, and, in particular. of those functions 
demanding literary cultivation ; regarding her services 
as entirely unneeded and uncalled-for ; even waiving the 
question of their adequacy. The other, rejecting every 
distinction of sphere between man and woman; regard- 
ing woman as the equal of man, physically and mentally, 
and as equally entitled with him to the exercise of politi- 
cal and professional franchises; regarding her as fitted 
to compete successfully with him, through the whole 
range of human employments. Both of these classes are 
very greatly in error. The difference between the sexes 
is as marked and indisputable as that between day and 
night. This difference is sufficiently indicated by the 
two chief domestic characters respectively sustained by 
them—those of father and mother. They can no more 
change their sexual relations than they can change their 
social and domestic relations. There must be a difference 
in their moral, correspondent with the difference in their 
physical, nature. Woman was designed to lean upon and 
solace man; man was designed to support and cherish 
woman. The office of the one is essentially active; that 
of the other essentially passive. Woman may properly 
exclaim : 


“ We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 
We should be wooed, and were not made to woo.” 


They are to each other as the ivy and the oak. We 
might as well expect the frail tendrils of the former to 
uphold the decayed tottering trunk of the latter, as expect 
woman to step forward, upon the stage of public business 
life, and perform the functions of man. There may be 
exceptions, in which woman has done, or has seemed to 
do this, and successfully too; but the exceptions, when 
closely examined, only prove the correctness of the gene- 
ralrule. In such cases, her natural delicacy must suffer— 
her sexual instincts must be impaired. Circumstances 
may effect very remarkable changes; the real issue, how- 
ever, is, not what woman may be changed into, not what 
she may become, if unsexed, but how far she can emerge 
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from her present retired and domestic position, and still 
be woman? The ultra advocates of woman’s rights seem 
to forget that she is a daughter, a sister, a wife anda 
mother ; they forget that these relations supply her with 
an exhaustless round of high and holy duty; they forget 
that the fashioning of the young is in her hands, and upon 
her performance of this task, in a great measure, depends 
the fate, both temporal and eternal, of the entire race ; 
they forget that there are tears to be dried, passions to be 
allayed, drooping spirits to be raised, and charities to be 
adn.inistered, and that the Deity has poured into woman’s 
breast never-failing fountains of pity, tenderness, purity 
and love, that she may enter upon her angelic mission 
fully qualitied for the discharge of its sacred offices. 
Home is her real empire, and those of her sex who, under 
the cry of woman’s rights, would advance to another, 
will find, to their bitter grief, how less than worthless is 
the empire they would acquire, in comparison with the 
empire they must abandon. Woman owes her influence 
over man to the sensitiveness of her feeling, to the deli- 
cacy of her thought, to the simplicity of her heart, to the 
devotedness of her love, and, ever and anon, he turns to 
her, as a messenger of life and light, as a refuge from the 
heart-sickness caused by the vexations of trade and toil, 
from the disgust inspired by their duplicities and treache- 
ries. Thrust woman into public employments, invest her 
with the effrontery of traffic or the insolence of office, 
familiarize her with the sophistries and pollution of the 
fortune-making and fortune-marring world, and then fare- 
well to the delicate attentions, the refined sentiments, the 
ardent admiration, the elevating attachments, which now 
distinguish and hallow the intercourse of the sexes. Wo- 
man may then, indeed, be the equal sharer of man’s rights, 
but she will cease to be the sovereign of his affections. 
Let us now turn, for a moment, to those who regard: 
woman as intended for mere household duties, as incapa- 
ble of the intellectual cultivation requisite for professions 
or authorship, and, even if capable, yet as entirely useless 
in such callings, in consequence of the superior qualifica- 
tions of man. There is quite as much error in these 
views as in those we have already commented upon. 
That woman’s sex devotes her to the household; that 
therein are centred her loveliest relations and her most 
serions offices, is too plain for us to attempt denial ; 
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but that she can sustain no other relations, that she can 
discharge no other offices, if true, is, at least, by no means 
obvious. That she is daughter, sister, wife and mother, is 
certain; but may she not, too, be teacher, missionary, 
patroness, authoress and editress? We think that she 
may—that, to a limited extent, she can appear in each of 
these characters, without injury to her strictly domestic 
attributes. We believe that she has the capacity for 
these positions, that she can enter upon them without 
impairing her feminine qualities, and that her services 
are specially requisite. That woman has the taste, the 
imagination, the judgment and the industry for the voca- 
tion of the author—ab uno disce omnes—scarcely calls for 
argument. We will, in fact, dispose of the whole ques- 
tion of her ability, by simply referring to such writers as 
Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Pickering, Miss Strick- 
land, Hannah More, Joanna Baillie, Madame De Stael 
and Frederika Bremer, women whose writings adorn lite- 
rature, and abound in force of argument, depth of feeling, 
genuineness of sentiment, vividness of description, ease 
of diction and elegance of imagery. A very partial ac- 
quaintance with the works of any of these distinguished 
ladies must remove all doubts of female capacity for 
authorship. But, this question being set at rest, there still 
remains the very nice and very interesting inquiry—lIs 
woman called to authorship? Are there departments in 
authorship that can be more satisfactorily filled by woman 
than by man? If the latter can adequately fill them all, 
then it would be supererogatory for the former to enter 
upon the task. This, however, is not the case. There is 
in literature a sphere peculiarly woman’s. As long as 
children, of either sex, are taught to read; as long as girls, 
growing into womanhood, have books placed in their 
hands ; ‘as long as women can profit by the advice and 
suggestions of the discreet and experienced, in regard to 
the true nature of the new domestic relations which she 
is continually assuming or renewing; so long will judicious 
female writers be indispensable to the community. Who, 
better than the mother, can write for the budding mind ? 
Who, better than woman, can realize and supply the ne- 
cessities of the youthful of her own sex, as they are fitting 
themselves for the part. they must play in life? Who, 
better than the sister, the daughter and the wife, can 
show how these characters can be so sustained as to im- 
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part to each little home the blissfulness of Paradise ? 
Who so conscious as woman of the foibles and errors of 
her sex? Who can so properly furnish the means for 
their correction? How is man to perform these tasks ? 
In his counting-house, or his workshop, or his factory, 
plying his tools or casting up his accounts, what knows 
he of the unfolding of nature in the little ones, who are 
at home in the nursery? What opportunity has he 


“To aid their minds’ development—to watch 
The dawn of little joys—to sit and see 
Almost their very growth ?” 


How can he gain access to the penetralia of his daugh- 
ters’ hearts, to discover the hidden hopes and cherished 
longings, breathed into no ears but those of their mother? 
And with what propriety or success can he tutor the sis- 
ter or the wife; when the value of the tuition depends so 
greatly upon an intimate perceptien and realization of 
his own wants and infirmities? 

Woman has not merely a sphere, but a very responsible 
sphere, in the world of letters. From her written pre- 
cept, as from her living example, we expect an ameliora- 
ting influence to be breathed upon the affections and mo- 
rals of society. There is, in the female mind, a transpa- 
rent purity of thought, a fervent sanctity of sentiment, 
an exquisite tenderness of feeling, which cannot fail to 
make her writings potent instrumentalities for the quiet- 
ing of passion and the disarming of vice. It is not the 
part of woman to mount the stilts of regal or knightly 
romance, to explore the caverned haunts of robbers, to 
penetrate the mountain fastnesses of banditti, to direct 
the marshalling of armies, and preside over seas of car- 
nage; she can rather guide us into the hovels of the poor, 
picture to us the sufferings of innocence, light in our 
souls a sympathy for wretchedness, marshal up the better 
promptings of our nature, and teach us the conquest of 
lust and cold-heartedness. She may not find her forte in 
philosophy and abstraction, but she can accomplish that 
to which both are inadequate: she can pour the warm 
rays of hope into the chilled eye of despair; she can call 
up, on the haggard face of the invalid, smiles of grateful- 
ness for her attentions; she can approach the tempests 
that rage through the human mind, and say to the furious 
elements, “ Peace, be still.” 
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Woman is eminently the author for piety and faith. 
These elements mingle more intimately in her nature than 
in man’s, and they are not so soon worn away by the 
rough hand of circumstances. She is more patient and 
confiding, and continues to trust and hope, where man 
would doubt and despond. 

We have now briefly given our views upon the widely 
agitated question of woman’s rights. For the illustration 
and confirmation of these views we must refer to the 
work whose title beads this article. The “Female Prose 
Writers of America” comes to us ina very inviting shape. 
In paper, type, binding and embellishments, it is worthy 
of all commendation, and, from the care, taste and ex- 
pense bestowed upon these particulars, the publishers 
seem to have determined that the volume, in neatness and 
beauty, should be worthy of American dames and dam- 
sels, to whom it will be an appropriate offering. It fur- 
nishes, too, not merely specimens of the literary talent 
of our fair countrywomen, but, in many cases, their very 
selves are presented to us, in the best style of modern art, 
and we have the opportunity of admiring, at the same 
time, the beauties of mind and feature. Our thanks are 
due, in no small degree, to the publisher, who furnishes 
us with this double opportunity : for we are thereby ena- 
bled to gratify the universal desire to know something of 
the person and history of those who have interested us 
by their writings. We delight to study the faces of those 
we love, even though the attachment be wholly awarded 
to their qualities of intellect. 

The editorial department of the “Female Prose Wri- 
ters” has vied with the publisher, to make it a work sans 
reproche. ‘The specimensare, for the most part, new and 
fresh, and have evidently been selected with great care, 
and, in many cases, certainly not without laborious dis- 
crimination. Labours of this character are rarely appre- 
ciated—sometimes entirely unthought of—by the reader, 
and yet they are often much greater than those of sketch- 
ing, or versifying, or romance-making. The characteristic 
tact and taste of the editor are conspicuous in the biogra- 
phical characters. Biography is a task of delicacy and 
difficulty, even where the subjects are no longer living, 
or are separated from us by oceans and continents; but, 
in this case, the subjects are mostly living, at the same 
time, in the same country with the editor; many of them 
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in frequent intercourse with him, and not a few of that 
age when biographical details are very sparingly commu- 
nicated. Notwithstanding these difficulties, we have in 
this volume a series of biographies, which, in fulness of 
particulars, and purity and vigour of narrative, must 
satisfy, at the same time, the most curious and most fas- 
tidious. 

The “Female Prose Writers of America” should be 
perused by every one who entertains any interest for fe- 
male advancement, and more particularly by those who 
feel a pride in the literary accomplishments of their own 
countrywomen. It contains the names of some fifty 
ladies, who have earned a reputation in “belles lettres.” 
It presents us with every variety and every peculiarity of 
female style. There isa mild glow in the thought, a sim- 
plicity in the diction, a truthfulness of feeling, a vividness 
in the picturing, a lightness and sprightliness of inven- 
tion, and asweetness of metaphor and imagery, that can- 
not fail to charm and gratify every reader. There are 
some articles, too, which exhibit a force and concentra- 
tion of thought, and a closeness and profoundness of rea- 
soning, which would not be discreditable to the sterner 
sex. We have not the time, nor would we desire to be 
so invidious, as to particularize. We leave that to the 
reader—let each do it for himself. 

We think that the “ Female Prose Writers of America” 
should meet a welcome reception from the patrons of let- 
ters—welcome, from its intrinsic beauties—welcome, as a 
fine specimen of what can be accomplished by the cul- 
tivated female mind—welcome, as a still finer specimen 
of what has been accomplished by American women. 


L. 


Art. VI.—Bartie or Cerro Gorpo. 


Tue city of Vera Cruz, having been compelled to capit- 
ulate, and being occupied by our troops on the 29th of 
March, as previously described, we resume our narrative 
of the progress of the American arms towards the Capitol 
of Mexico. In the present paper will be included, an 
account of the battle of Cerro Gordo, with the preliminary 
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movements of the army, and the usual] comments. While 
an observance will be had of the design to discuss promi- 
nent and controverted points, nothing in the course of 
events, thatis of real value, or of abiding interest, will be 
altogether omitted. . 

Several volumes on the war have recently appeared, 
and been examined, and it is equally due to the authors of 
them, to our readers, and to the truth and dignity of his- 
tory, that they should be more or less critically noticed. 
It is not improper to remark, in this connection, that we 
aim to take a candid view of facts, and thence to elucidate 
and establish truth ; and, desirous of avoiding the depre- 
ciation of the labours of others, as previously manifested, 
we trust our remarks will be received as just, so far as 
our judgment is involved, and impartial so far as our 
honesty of purpose is implicated. We have no likes or 
dislikes to foster or uphold—no prejudices to fortify with 
the subtleties of logic—no prepossessions of individuals or 
of deeds to indulge—to the detriment of the integrity of 
history. And while we have no political or military 
aspiration, and write without the least hope of profit or 
of fame, we can afford to follow the highest impulses, and 
to penetrate all sources bearing on our subjects, with the 
searching spirit of candour, and with the elevated scrutiny 
of judicial investigation. 

Among these recent works, is the handsome book of G. 
W. Kendall. It is confined to a description of the battles, 
on both lines of operations, and is accompanied by twelve 
beautiful lithographic engravings, illustrating them all, 
excepting that of Resacade]a Palma. We have looked over 
the text, and cheerfully bear testimony to its general accu- 
racy; but, the arrangement of the author’s points of de- 
scription tends to obscure a vivid and clear conception of an 
entire scene. Nor is he sufficiently minute in his accounts 
of localities, distances, and the results of victories. But 
what he says, is in the main, correct. We greatly admire 
the life-like pictures of the combats, which improve on each 
inspection. The period chosen in each battle for depic- 
ture, is judicious, and is illustrative of a scene really 
enacted. There is no fancy sketching ; the places—the 
soldiers—their positions—all existed as they are delineated. 
We commend the enterprise and public spirit exhibited in 
this publication : demanding a long residence in a foreign 
country—much care and study, and considerable expense ; 
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and, we are sure, the American people will both appreci- 
ate the author’s faithful industry and patriotic sacrifice, 
and yield to them an ample compensation. 

Brevet Major J. J. Stevens, U. S. Engineers, has issued 
a pamphlet, on the Campaigns of Taylor and Scott, in- 
tended to present general views on our operations in 
Mexico—to touch on the military genius and polity of our 
people—to inquire into the causes of our success—and 
lastly, though mainly, to combat the errors into which vio- 
lent partizanship and bitter prejudice had led Major Ripley, 
in his history of that war. We think the design has been 
accomplished, and with considerable ability. His obser- 
vations are always sensible, and at times profound: and 
his suggestions are worthy of consideration. He views 
both the campaigns from a commanding point, and grasp- 
ing at once the relations subsisting between them, the 
objects to be attained, and the means that were adopted, 
he brushes away the disputes on minor differences, har- 
monizes the controversies on some of the more important 
ones, and explains briéfly and forcibly the grand move- 
ments. The style, which some have condemned, as blunt 
and without polish, accords with our taste in this instance. 
It is vigorous, terse, perspicuous ; and, adapted to the de- 
sign ofa general review, equally excluding details and 
petty discussions, and disregarding ornament in the expo- 
sition of prominent facts and scientific truths, it strikes us 
as being excellent. An arrangement into chapters, of the 
different battles, or at least a division of the campaigns, 
would have facilitated the writer in managing his topics, 
and would certainly have aided the reader in understand- 
ingthem. Altogether, itis the cleverest production on the 
subject that has appeared, and we advise that it be ex- 
panded into a complete history. In an instance or two, 
however, the author places his dictum in opposition to 
Ripley’s, without fortifying it with reasons ; and we disa- 
gree to several of his positions. One, which we will now 
remark, is the approval of Santa Anna’s march against 
Taylor rather than Scott, which we partially* discussed 
with Ripley; but, his admission (p. 41) that “had it not 
been for the battle of Buena Vista, Scott could not have ad- 
vanced upon the Capitol,” sufficiently neutralizes the 
opposite opinion, and relieves us of additional argument. 


* January No. 1851.—Article, Battle of Buena Vista. 
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Lieut. Raphael Semmes, of the Navy, volunteer aid to 
Worth, inthe Valley, furnishes “ Service afloat and ashore 
during the Mexican War.” It purports to give “truthful 
rather than highly wrought pictures,” and a “reliable 
history” of the campaign. It supposes the public have 
been made “sick ad nauseam by the puerilities* and 
puffings, already bestowed on the war.” And would re- 
lieve, it is natural to imagine, this universal tendency to 
retching, by an “unvarnished” tale, plain and filled only 
with matter of fact. We shall see. 

Mr. Semmes presents a special and minute account of 
Naval operations, exposing in detail much that was effect- 
ed by this branch of the service, not commonly known to 
the country, The Navy had few opportunities of import- 
ant co-operation with the Army—few for any signal deeds 
towards the conquest of Mexico,—and fewer still, for any 
brilliant distinctions, individually or collectively. It was 
their misfortune. It is due to them, to publish widely, all 
that was performed under such adverse circumstances ; 
and, while we regret their inability todo more to enhance 
their fame, we are assured that they were eager, and were 
prepared with intelligence, skill and gallantry, on their 
own element, to contribute additional lustre to the Amer- 
ican name. Several racy and interesting pages are devo- 
ted to the customs and institutions of Mexico,—social, 
religious, political and military. From a biography of 
Santa Anna, with a cursory glance at the public events 
connected with his career, the author proceeds to discuss 
the origin of the war. He ridicules the pretensions of 
Texas to the boundary of the Rio Grande, and condemns 
Mr. Polk for sending the troops beyond Corpus Christi, 
while he admits that immediate hostilities arose simply 
from the contiguity of the opposite armies. The argu- 
ment, in these opinions, has long been worn thread-bare ; 
and too much space, and an intolerable taxation of the pa- 
tience, would be incurred, by re-opening it. Judgment has 
been formed by the presént generation, and our posterity 
will find abundant materials in the public archives to 
form theirs. He very briefly disposes of the campaign of 
Taylor—awards a moderate measure of praise to the old 
hero,—but, disapproves of the retreat from Agua Nueva, 

* Preface. Aspiring to be an author, if Mr. S. had read the epilogue of Bul- 


wer’s recent Comedy, he would have had more charity for the class he would 
associate with. 
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as it was stronger than Buena Vista, and the latter could 
be equally turned. The Palomas pass (see Carleton, p. 
12) was pronounced by “many who examined it,” to be 
impracticable for artillery—at least, it would have proved 
an obstacle, and have caused delay, which Taylor would 
have improved, and thus the flanking would have been 
ineffectual. Agua Nueva could have been turned by 
either flank ; and, withdrawal to Taylor’s supplies have 
been prevented. A stand there, might have induced this 
manauvre:—-the retreat, as a stratagem, (practised through 
all history, by which William, the Conqueror won Hast- 
ings, though in presence of the enemy,) would have been 
creditable, since it seduced Santa Anna into the jaws of 
defeat ; and, as a defensive measure, was eminently judi- 
cious. Our author indites, on the authority of a Mexican 
officer, an original apology for Santa Anna’s advance on 
Taylor—that, he had recent information that 2,000 Irish- 
men in our ranks would go over at the first fire! Santa 
Anna would have been quite credulous to put faith insuch 
a story. He should have been warned by Palo Alto. He 
was too shrewd to-be thus gulled, and too intelligent to 
rely for victory upon so frail a reed. It is all stuff,—with- 
out an air even of plausibility. Relative to Gen. Taylor, 
Mr. Semme8 indulges in cutting observations, on the semi- 
barbarism of investing military chieftains with the robes 
of civil office. Werefer him, for an overwhelming re- 
sponse, to the 104th “ page of Stevens’ pamphlet,” noticed 
above. These parenthetical remarks occur at every few 
pages: sometimes they are philosophical; at others play- 
ful and humourous; again prettily, if not poetically, 
descriptive (not highly wrought pictures, perhaps) of 
landscapes and cities—and lastly, fraught with sarcasm 
and redolent of sneer ;—all tending to relieve, to the 
ordinary reader, the tedium of dry narrative, however 
objectionable to the student in pursuit of valuable facts, 
and however remote in arrangement, from the approved 
style of historic composition ; while a speck of the pre- 
judice, so scrupulously disavowed, is clearly—perhaps, 
unconsciously—manifested. The campaign of Gen. Scott, 
much of which he witnessed, is traced trom Vera Cruz to 
the subjugation of Mexico. While acknowledging an 
“unmilitary eye,” he makes many sensible comments, de- 
rived, possibly, from his own perception and reflection— 
for he possesses undoubted talent and considerable attain- 
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ments, but more probably from his association with 
Worth, Duncan, and other cultivated officers. With such 
belief, some of these may be canvassed hereafter. He 
denounces the “puffings” of other writers, of the war, 
(the actors?) yet defends Gen. Pillow’s “reputation, which 
will read* well for him in history, long after the slanders 
of those who were jealous of his fame shall have passed 
away and been forgotten.” And he does this at the ex- 
pense of the “regular ranks,” who envied Pillow’s com- 
manding position, and denied him justice. We would 
never, unfairly, depreciate Gen. Pillow, but we have to 
learn that there was any jealousy of his fame. In an in- 
stance or so, we are sure that this fame would have been 
accorded by the other ranks, as well as the regular. He 
conducted himself with ability and with gallantry, but it 
cannot be denied that overweening vanity induced him 
to appropriate laurels that were not exclusively his, and 
his political, or some other sort of ambition, would have mo- 
nopolized all the glory of all the victories ! Jealousy guards 
its own, and covets not another’s. The regular general’s 
had separate commands, and distinct services, and won 
for themselves chaplets of renown, from which even Gen. 
Pillow might delight to pluck a leaf! They did, jealous- 
ly, contend for their own rights, and securede them; but, 
on the topmost round of fame, they could have bequeath- 
ed a few leaves even to envy, and yet have retained historic 
immortality. They did not interfere with others in the 
pursuit of reputation ; and, as they were charged with 
political aims, it should be presumed that they opened the 
way to the volunteers and their leaders, and furnished all 
facilities for their advance. Through them, to be scatter- 
ed over the land, their hopes in a measure could have been 
realized. But there was no such feeling as that alleged. 
Van Buren, in 1838, broke down the monopoly of West 
Point, and there was momentary irritation at the equal 
rank of those who had not passed the difficult ordeal of 
the Academy. Butit soon wore away—the settled policy 
of the Government, to a degree unjust, was recognized 
and all became harmonious. And this was confined to 
the lowest commissioned grade. In war, it was necessary, 
and.was expected, that new troops and officers of all 
classes, should enter service. The older ones were ready 


* Page 165, 
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to instruct, to mature, or veteranize, (if possible,) but not 
to conceal or crush, nor envy what others did not possess, 
nor be jealous of fame (?) which could not promote them ! 
Our author, also, ascribes the victory of Churubusco to 
Gen. Worth alone! There is certainly no “puff” in that ! 

He charges “ puerility” on other writers, and like the 
man in the glass house, feels secure against stones! His 
sundry passages dedicated to musquito bites, to “ dilapi- 
dated musquito bars,” to the “assaults of ticks and fleas,” 
to “donkey music,” the national harmony of Mexico, and 
to being “boosted” into the saddle by his “staff,” alias 
*squire Seymour, the “faithful servitor of a knight er- 
rant,” are legitimate specimens of the dignified and grave, 
which an emigrant to a new country might not employ, but 
which are permissible to the devotee of “reliable history !” 

Gen. Scott, it appears, was indignant at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Trist, as Diplomatic Agent, because of his 
aspiration to the Presidency, the chances for which this 
appointment somewhat impaired: whereas, at the* capit- 
ulation of Vera Cruz, he said to prisoners of high rank, 
that he expected “soon to be joined by American Com, 
missioners” to receive peace’ overtures from Mexico ; and, 
on the 5th of April, recommended their appointment ; while 
his objections to Trist were rather personal than public. 
We are in doubt whether Semmes means to commend or 
sneer, by alluding to the “delicacy and tact” of entrust- 
ing the “modus operandi” at Cerro Gordo, to his subordi- 
nates. Ifthe latter, it is unjust, because, on such a field 
as that especially, the General in Chief could not be 
expected to descend into the meanest details ; to direct, 
whether the advance should be in line, by flank, or col- 
umn, nor what company or battalion should first return 
the enemy’s fire. He could only give general orders, to 
be modified by the course of events, and during their 
occurrence. Our space will not permit any further allu- 
sion to items. We would observe, that the book is quite 
readable, and will, no doubt, become popular with the 
mass, who skim over works for the entertainment of the 
moment. It offers graphic and beautiful delineations of 
the country, and of several of its celebrated localities—it 
sketches truthfully and pointedly, the characteristics of a 
number of our general officers—it compares with inter- 


* Ex. Doc, No.60, p.909. Letter of 5th April, 1847. 
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esting references, the invasion of Cortez, with that of Scott; 
and it handles with judgment and candour (if, now and* 
then, without a knowledge of all the facts) some of the 
disputed topics, in the operations of the valley of Mexico; 
while the jeux d’esprit interspersed throughout, reprehen- 
sible on the grounds we have stated, are really agreeable. 
It possesses genuine merit in parts; is written with much 
sprightliness and occasional vigour, and with a prevalence 
of modesty rather than pretension, this would be more 
apparent. With these notices, sufficient to characterize 
the book, but-too brief for our own satisfaction, we shall 
proceed to the topics of our paper. 

Having consolidated his conquest, and through the active 
and judicious administration of Gen. Worth, subjected the 
city of Vera Cruz to a rigid police ; adopted all sanitory 
measures against the prevalence, among his troops, of the 
dreaded vomito, and imposed a tariff on importations, to 
defray the incidental expenses,—Gen. Scott directed his 
energies to preparations for an early movement of his 
army to the interior. The great obstacle consisted in the 
deficient means of transporting munitions and supplies ; 
although he had foreseen the exact period when they would 
be needed, and provided for it, as far as he was empow- 
ered. As early as the 11th of January, while at the Bra- 
zos, he required of the Quarter-Master that wagons, &c., 
should be shipped to Vera Cruz, about the 1st of April, in 
number, for “an army oft 25,000 men.” And again, on 
the 19th of March, in memoranda for Gen. Jessup, (2 M. 
G.) present, he estimated for 800 to 1,000 wagons, for 
mule teams, from 2,000 to 3,000 pack mules, and from 300 
to 500 draught animals for travelling siege train, &c., to 
be in readiness in the first days of April, for the march of 
10,000 men{ : and additional transportation for a rein- 
forcement of an equal force, expected to join the last of 
April or in May. The Quarter-Master’s department, in 
all its branches, made every exertion to fill these requisi- 
tions; and their failure, to any extent, was owing to causes 
over which they had no control—the difficulty of providing 
them in a limited time, and the boisterous sea over which 
to convey them, rendering their arrival always uncertain. 
Two-thirds of the necessary animals Scott hoped to pro- 
cure in the enemy’s country. For this purpose, together 


* We name particularly the question about the Chalco route. 
t Ex. Doe. No, 60, Ist Ses. 30th Congress. — $ Ditto, p. 913. 
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with that of pacifying the people, and also of obtaining 
beef cattle, he organized expeditions to Alvarado, Antigua, 
and to Santa Anna’s estate of Mangode Clavo. The first 
was conducted by Gen. Quitman, at the head of the South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama regiments, with a sec- 
tion of artillery and a squadron of dragoons. The Navy 
acted in conjunction, desiring possession of the place for 
a regular supply to the squadron, of good water; and some 
of the officers rendered valuable aidon the march. Quit- 
man moved on the 30th of March, and, arriving at the 
town, the Ist of April, found it already occupied by Lieut. 
Hunter, of the Navy. This gentleman had been despatch- 
ed in the steamer Scourge, merely to observe the mouth of 
the river; but unable to resist the temptation of throwing 
a few shot at the fort, he was equally gratified and sur- 
prised at the prompt offer of its surrender. Of an enter- 
prising and daring disposition, he pressed up the river and 
seized the town. Both were yielded, it is said, because 
Vera Cruz was known to have fallen ; the soldiers, panic 
struck, had fled, and there remained no means (personal) 
of resistance. The whole affair was quite farcical; but 
Com. Perry, indignant, perhaps, at acquiring no personal 
eclat, viewed the proceeding in a grave light, and arrested 
and tried Hunter, for disobedience of orders—this disobe- 
dience consisting, according to Semmes, in the firing upon 
the fort. Censured by the Court, and sent from, or per- 
mitted to leave the squadron, the Secretary of the Navy 
soon gave him an honorable position in the Mediterranean 
fleet,—the country sympathized with his boldness, re- 
gretted his punishment, and gave him, in consequence, 
the pregomen of Alvarado. | We are sorry to learn that 
he has been recently dropped from the service, on the plea 
of not having settled some petty pecuniary* account. 
Some 60 pieces of artillery and sundry equipments— 
turned over to the Navy—fell into our hands ; contracts 
were made for horses, which were never delivered ; the 
people, of course, were not won, and Quitman returned to 
Vera Cruz, onthe 6th of April. This trip, made in sultry 


* Dismissed really, it is reported, for matters growing out of the Alvara- 
do affair. We cannot but remark. how differently persons are treated for 
similar conduct. Jackson not only exceeded orders, but violated treaty 
stipulations, and incurred the hazard of national war, by seizing Pensacola, 
belonging to Spain ; yet, he was not rebuked for it, but, on the contrary, was 
applauded for his high resolution; and the feat was counted not the least of 
the military laurels, which, together, elevated him to the Presidency ! 
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weather, through deep sands, was very distressing to the 
troops engaged, who were not buoyed, by a conflict, and 
the after sufferings of the Palmettoes, the sickness, deaths, 
and their diminished numbers in the valley, may be all 
traced, in a measure, to this exceedingly severe march. 

The other expeditions were led, respectively, by Col. 
Harney and citizen Kinney, resulting in benefits more 
doubtful, than those accruing from the first. 

Gen. Scott was thrown entirely upon his own resources ; 
but, with unusual exertion and activity, the means at his 
disposal were adapted for a prompt advance. The Quar- 
termaster’s department* had been managed with zeal and 
energy—a portion of the transportation having arrived, 
by the 6th of April, 200 wagons were landed and made 
ready for service, which enabled Scott to send forward 
part of his army. Twiggs’ (2d) division marched on the 
8th, followed next day by Pillow’s and Shields’ brigades 
of Patterson’s volunteers; the 3d, under Quitman, being de- 
tained for the want of the facilities of moving. The Na- 
tional Bridge, a strong point, though susceptible of being 
turned—-which La Vega and Canalizo, with a 1,000 men, 
had occupied a few days, but relinquished to concentrate 
at Cerro Gordo--was found abandoned, and Twiggs arrived 
on the 11th, at the Plan del Rio, without opposition. The 
Pass of Cerro Gordo was reconnoitered the following day-— 
the entire division marching within supporting distance—by 
Johnston, of the Topographical Engineers, who was se- 
verely wounded by the fire of the enemy. Ascertaining, 
generally, the character and position of the defences, 
Twiggs determined to assail them on the 13th, in spite of 
the formidable natural advantages of the Pass, strengthen- 
ed as it was by the skill of the engineer. The volunteers 

* Gen. Scott was especially aided in his endeavors, at this or a little later 
period, or at both, by Capt. J. R. Irwin, Asst. Quarter Master. We name 
this gentleman particularly, because he was universally esteemed and beloy- 
ed, and had no superior as an officer, of his age and experience, in the army, 
because, he continued, throughout the war, with an impaired constitution, to 
exhibit uncommon energy and intelligence, and being in a corps which was 
debarred the honors resulting from combat, history would pass him by with- 
out an illustration of his rare merits. On the 11th of April, Gen. Scott said, 
(in Doe. No. 60, p. 928,) “Capt. Irwin is displaying great energy and pow- 
ers of combination.” Gen. Jesup wrote, 18th Feb., 1848, (same Doc. p- 1252,) 
“a man, who not only knew how to supply an army, but was better qualified 
to command a large army, than most of your generals in the field.” High 
praise and well deserved. Gen. Wool might have said the same of his effi- 


ciency, in Texas, in 1846. He died of pneumonia, in the City of Mexico, in 
Jan., 1848. Honor to his memory! Sit tibi terra levis! 
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under Pillow—Patterson being sick,—arriving in the 
meantime, and expressing a desire to mingle in the con- 
flict, Twiggs assumed command of all the troops, and 
postponed his attack until the 14th. His order, given ver- 
bally, was very similar to the programme issued subse- 
quently, and brilliantly executed, by Scott. The troops* 
were to march to their positions at midnight, and make the 
assault at dawn--Twiggs’ division toturn and carry the left 
flank—Pillows’ and Shields’ brigades to attack and carry 
the forts, on the right—and, in case of repulse, a united 
effort was to be made to force the defile. But the hope 
of this victory, with about half the army, was frustrated. 
Patterson, hearing of the design, hastened to join, and or- 
deréd Twiggs to suspend all farther offensive operations, 
until the arrival of Scott, or until directect by himself. 
Whether this originated in Patterson’s apprehension of the 
result, in the absence of the General-in-Chief, or, in the 
wish to postpone action until restored health would allow 
his participation, or, from an intimation, in Scott’s note of 
the 9th, that he would proceed to the front, in case of con- 
templated resistance in force, the course was, probably, 
the most judicious. Could Scott have advanced the troops 
a few days earlier, or, which is equivalent, could Twiggs 
have attempted his coup de main on the 12th, which day 
was employed in reconnoitering, its success would have 
been prompt and decided, with little loss ; since the enemy’s 
works were incomplete, and his principal force did not 
arrive until that day. Scott, however, was impeded by 
insurmountableobstacles; and, in fact, from the rumours of 
the pacific disposition of the Mexican Congress, and the 
recent disturbances in the Capitol, he did not, on the 5th 
of April, look for opposition, nearer than Perote, if at all. 
Even on thef{ 11th, he counted on none this side of Jala- 
pa, and utterly discredited the report that Santa Anna 
had reached the latter point with 6,000 men. By$ the 
14th, when Twiggs meditated the assault, the pass, farther 
fortified, was guarded by some 10,000 men. The route 
around the left flank, discovered by Lieut. Brooks, of his 
staff, was crowded with obstructions—-the dense chappa- 


* Our authority is an officer of Twiggs’ command. 
+ Twiggs’ report, 19th of April, 1847. Ex. Doc. No, 1. lst Ses, 80th Cong. 
, 274, 
i Scott’s despatch, Doc. No. 60, p. 908. 
$ Ditto, p. 928, 
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rel to be cut away, the irregular surface covered with 
rocks, and to be enccuntered under the fire of the enemy. 
There was no reserve to advance on emergency, or, at 
least, to exert a moral influence, as Worth’s division did, 
on the 18th. Ultimate success would, in all probability, 
have crowned his efforts, since at last, his division, aided 
by the mere feint, as it turned out, of Pillow, won the bat- 
tle—as they were daring veterans, resolved to conquer, 
and the volunteers, reinforced by Shields’ three regiments; 
were fired with emulation, and eager to encounter every 
hazard ; but the sacrifice of life might have been much 
greater, and the disasters to the enemy less signal. Yet, 
Twiggs deserves high credit for his bold conception, and 
for his plan, which his senior essentially* adopted. The 
sneer conveyed in Ripley’s doubt, (2d vol. p. 62,) whether 
Twiggs’ “orders were intended for execution, or were only 
set forth as the exponent of the good intentions of the tem- 
porary commander,” is paltry, and merits contempt. It is 
designed with his usual “impartiality” exclusively at 
Twiggs, but Twiggs had advisers who approved, and it 
strikes equally, at the whole second division—a division 
not surpassed, certainly, in the gallantry, and in brilliant 
and efficient service, by any other, during the war ! 

In the meantime, Gen. Scott was incessantly occupied 
at Vera Cruz, in giving firmness and consistency to his 
forward movement, by providing supplies for his entire 
force, and preparing transportation facilities for that por- 
tion yet behind. He ordered trials for criminal offences, 
by army commissions, under his Tampico regulations, is- 
sued Feb. 19th ; and one man (colored) was executed for 
rape. This supplemental code, or martialt law, was, in 
addition to the military code, prescribed by Congress, in 
the rules and articles of war, and which armies in hostile 
countries were forced to adopt, for the protection of the 
unoffending people, and for their own security. It was 


* Twiggs’ reconnaissance was not very thorough—he could not know the 
force of the enemy. On the 11th, at the National Bridge, he wrote to Scott, 
that the Pass would be disputed—that the enemy were variously estimated at 
from 2,000 to 13,000, by their own people ; but, that Johnston (in the ad- 
vance) supposed them not to exceed 4,000. Pillow, at the same time, wrote 
that they were not as strong as Scott’s informant of the 9th, asserted—viz: 
6,000 men. The inspection of the works might enable a computation, within 
certain limits, yet Twiggs would have met severer resistance than he proba- 
bly suspected. It was only on the 18th that the full force was ascertained, 


+ This sentence is embraced in the 7th paragraph of the order. 
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necessary, and proved efficient. Congress neither author- 
ized nor disapproved, formally, and the military commit- 
tee sanctioned, by abstaining fromall action in the matter. 
Gen. Scott, on the 11th of April, issued his first proclama- 
tion to the Mexicans ; in which, he offered protection to 
the persons, property, and religion, of the unoffending ; in- 
vited the sale of horses, provisions, &c., and announced 
rtaliation for injuries to trains, &c. In the midst of these 
labours, he received from Twiggs information that the 
enemy would oppose his advance at Cerro Gordo. He 
promptly departed (12th) for the head of his column, which 
he reached on the 14th. Worth had been directed to move 
on the 13th, and this division arrived at head quarters 
on the 16th. Quitman’s brigade yet remained, and did 
not join the army until after the battle. 

it will be proper, for a clear view of the moral as well 
as physical attendants on the combat of Cerro Gordo, to 
trace the progress of the antagonist chief to the scene of 
action. And the occasion will be improved to notice his 
great powers of resource, and his persevering activity 
and unflagging energy. 

Santa Anna’s discomfitted army, in retreat from Buena 
Vista, entered the city of San Luis, on the 9th of March, 
after the loss of over* 10,500 men. In his address of the 
2d of April, he says, that he concentrated his forces after 
the battle, in order to “ consummate ‘his triumph,” not 
having been able “to pursue the enemy” on the field : 
when he was diverted by the two events, of civil war in 
the Capitol, and the danger of the conquest of Vera Cruz. 
But he knew of the meditated attack upon the latter 
place, early in January, by the papers of Lieut. Richey, 
who had been lassoed : and of the former, on the 14th of 
February, during his forward movement. It was at San 
Luis, however, in March, that he heard of the pronunct- 
amento of the Polkas against Gomez Farias, at the head of 
the government. He organized two brigades, under Gen. 
Vasquez, to move at once to the Capitol, and crush the 
opposition. On the route, he was met by a deputy from 


* “The Other Side,” p. 148. We quote a remark of these writers, in rela- 
tion to Buena Vista. It 1s contradicted by others, in the same book. “ ‘The 
enemy (they say) obtained all the results of a victory, which they had lost : 
and, as Voltaire said of the battle of Lepanto, which appeared as though the 
Turks had won, we could add, that it seemed the Americans bad gained that of 
Angostura! |” 

+ Ditto, p. 118. 
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the Puros, (ultra-democrats,) and was strengthened in his 
support of Farias. Farther on, the Moderados and the 
Polkas, respectively, urged him to their support, and the 
latter insisted that the pronunciamento was established. 
He was, finally, converted to their faith, and was resolved 
to put down Farias, his colleague, both of whom had been 
taken up, the December previously, by the Puros, and 
elected to office. Arriving at Guadaloupe, both factions 
courted him, laid aside their arms—the Congress sent a 
committee to receive his oath of President, and he entered 
the city in triumph. To get rid of Vice President Farias, 
that office was, by vote, abolished. Anaya was made Pres- 
ident, ad interim, and Santa Anna permitted to command 
the army. By subtle policy, he became supreme, but los- 
ing no time, he exerted all his powers, and applied all his 
energies, to forming and directing an army against the 
advance of Gen. Scott. He left the Capitol on the* 2d of 
April—reached Encerro the 5th—examined Cerro Gordo, 
and promptly deciding on his defences, with indefatigable 
industry urged their rapid construction. Vasquez, with 
his 5,650 men, arrived at the pass on the 12th. These 
brigades had marched within three months 402 leagues— 
from San Luis to Angostura and back, 212 leagues, and 
from the former via Queretaro, to Cerro Gordo, 190 leagues 
more. They were, at least, veterans of the turf. 

Cerro Gordo was selected as the true point for resist- 
ance, by Gen. Canalizo. It was contrary to the judgment 
of Col. Robles, the Engineer, who had fought at Vera 
Cruz. But Santa Anna confirmed the choice. Robles 
preferred the position of Corral Falso, nearer to Jalapa, 
and urged two important objections to the Cerro. It could 
be turned by the left flank, which was done ; and there 
was no water for the troops, the river being difficult of 
access ; from} both of which the other defile was exempt. 
The first, if really. offered, and was not an after thought, 
was disregarded ; and the other objection was obviated 
by cutting a ditch from Encerro, 12 miles distant! In 


* Santa Anna issued an able proclamation on this day, full of bitter animos- 
ity against the “vandals” of the North, Anaya sent forth his ina similar 
strain. The Congress were equally firm in their hostility. Thus, Gen. Scott 
was never more deceived, than when he supposed (despatch of 11th of April) 
the Congress had authorized Santa Anna to treat for peace ! 


t Robles may have asserted this subsequently. We shall comment here- 
after on Santa Anna’s disregard of his left flank. 
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the short space of time allowed for erecting defences, 
this was a considerable enterprise. 

By the 16th of April, or in about three weeks, Santa 
Anna had pacified the hostile factions—united the people 
in an effort to repulse the invader—and excited in all class- 
es a generous glow of patriotic ardour. The rivalry of civil 
and military chieftains—the envenomed passions of party 
Spirit ; the despair of the better citizens, who apprehended 
utter ruin to the country ; and the indifference of the 
masses, whom excitement and counter-excitement had 
rendered exhausted and reckless—were all hushed or dis- 
pelled for the moment, by his moralinfluence. He raised 
money—equipped troops—-hurried those organized towards 
the enemy, from Mexico, from Puebla and elsewhere, 
recruited everywhere within striking distance, and invited 
or forced into the ranks, many of the Vera Cruz prisoners* 
who had been paroled. He collected artillery, munitions 
and supplies, and had them conveyed to Cerro Gordo. 
Assembled 13,000 men, with the requisites for combat— 
dug a canal 12 miles long to furnish them with water,— 
and threw up very considerable works of defence. Thus 
prepared, he was ready, if possible, to check the advance, 
“one step more” of the enemy ; which he proclaimed, on 
the 3lst of March, would bury the independence of his 
country in the “abyss of the past.” He had achieved, 
truly, a vast deal, especially considering the personnel 
he had to deal with, and the recent anarchical condition 
of his country; and the energy and activity displayed 
here, and surpassed at a later date, and a darker period, 
entitle him to the self-assumed name of the Napoleon 
of Mexico. If now, he could have launched upon the 
Americans the well appointed army which had been de- 
stroyed, by the disaster of Buena Vista, backed by the 
formidable’ position of Cerro Gordo, how much _ harder 
must have been the tug of war to overthrow him! And 


* Gen. Scott, in his report, expressed disbelief that any of these prisoners 
fought at Cerro Gordo. The writers of the “ Other Side” admit it, but say that 
Santa Anna “compelled” them. (p. 199.) Robles (the .commissioner at the 
capitulation) says, “they could never imagine, that the condition which, 
instead of leaving the officera and troops prisoners ia the enemy’s hands, 
would set them at liberty, by giving their word not to take up arms until duly 
exchanged, was to be imposed a disgraceful oath not to serve their country.” 
And they took up “arms” also, to serve their country. “The Other Side, 
p. 194. 
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the reflection of his sad error must have added poignancy 
to the mortification of his present defeat ! 

No representation of a battle can be fully comprehend- 
ed or prove of real benefit to the military student, without 
a minute description of the topography of the ground. 
The irregularities and other accidents, with their relative 
positions, often prove of decisive consequence, and are 
usually considered by commanders with profound atten- 
tion, in determining their orders of battle, and of combin- 
ing and posting their different arms of service. All 
obstacles to an advance should be shown to heighten 
the glory of conquering under disadvantages; and likewise, 
all facilities for resistance, to note the feebleness of opposi- 
tion, or the errors of defence : while a correct judgment 
may be formed of the extent to which moral or material 
causes may have contributed to victory or defeat. 

The art of topography was not cultivated in ancient 
times, and their historians, overlooking this important 
requirement, in their accounts of battles, generally alluded 
only to the prominent features of a field ; as a plain, an 
eminence, a defile, or, vaguely, as an irregular or broken 
surface. In the middle ages, save almost incessant fight- 
ing, all pertaining to the military art, was in a chaotic 
condition. The past, to them was buried—the present 
unimproved——the future never divined. Since the revival 
of the science of war under Gustavus of Sweden, and 
Maurice of Saxony, and including the brilliant era of Eu- 
gene and Marlboro’, military topography (comprehending 
more than sketches of battle grounds) has become a valu- 
able appendage to the art, and under our government 
occupies at present a distinct bureau. Yet, to our own 
period, the mass of writers, in their text, are as indefinite 
as formerly, because they are amateurs or book makers, 
who, ignorant of the science of arms, unacquainted with 
the essential requisites of military history, and never them- 
selves viewing, at least with an unenlightened eye, the 
scenes of combat or of manceuvre, are compelled to resort 
to general terms in tracing all operations: while those 
who wield the sword very rarely guide the pen. Admir- 
able exceptions are found in Jomini, Napier, and Thiers, 
(who, though performing all his life the part of politician, 
was yet born asoldier,) and, from these sources—fountains 
rather—may be drawn all the principles for conducting 
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war, and for instructing and _ perfecting a commander. 
These have inspected the various fields of combat of 
which they treat, and have published descriptions of them 
with completeness and fidelity ; with equally faithful 
pencil delineations; the one species of portraiture serving 
to illustrate the other. 

Having never visited the localities of our conflicts in 
the Mexican war, this apology will amply atone to the 
reader for any crudeness in our efforts at description, and 
for the absence of considerable detail. We have been, 
and shall be as particular as practicable, and hope to be 
entirely accurate, wherever we may attempt description. 

In the instance before us, we rely on the narratives of 
Ripley, Kendall, and Semmes, and on the published maps, 
which, we learn, are inferior in fulness to those that are 
unpublished in the Bureau of Engineers. Our aim is to 
present, clearly, essential points at least, and, for greater 
exactness of minutiae, the same comparison of, and close 
attention to the labours of eye witnesses, elicited from us, 
must be bestowed by the student. 

The Rio del Plan, which skirts the southern extent of 
the field of Cerro Gordo, runs through a cafion several 
hundred feet deep, with a rapid but shallow current, and 
in a direction south of east. The National Road from 
Vera Cruz approaches it through a ravine, for some dis- 
tance, in descending to the stone bridge which spans it ; 
and, with high grounds on either hand, and a fort enfila- 
ding from the opposite bank, a no mean position is pre- 
sented, at which a few resolute men might offer serious, 
if not successful, resistance. A picket of cavalry was 
driven thence by Twiggs, and some pieces of cannon 
were found spiked, with their carriages destroyed. Be- 
yond the bridge, the ground expands into the Plan del 
Rio, limited by the mountain bases, where the village of 
that naifie is situated, and where our army encamped 
during the reconnaissances and other preparations for 
combat. The road, traversing this plain, penetrates the 
highlands, and runs, with a continuous ascent, some three 
and a half miles,* in a north-west course. Here, it sud- 
denly turns to the south of west, and enters the celebrated 


* Ripley says this, and, where his prejudice is not involved, we place a good 
deal of reliance on his estimates and on his judgments. Kendall says only 
one mile, and is wrong. Semmes says four miles to Cerro Gordo, which would 


render this distance nearly three miles, 
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pass, which preserves this general direction tothe outlet, 
being distant a mile and a half. On the right hand, as 
you proceed up, are two elongated mountain ridges, basing 
their slopes on the road, with a narrow intervening growth 
of dense chapparal. These enclose the pass on that side, 
and were not fortified or occupied. Exterior, or north of 
them, arise two conical mounts, the Atalaya, masked from 
the road by the upper portion of the second ridge, and, 
facing it on the west, separated by a valley, the Cerro 
Gordo or El Telegrafo, of greater height, lifting itself 
some 800 or more feet above the plain. It is situated just 
above the extremity of the defile, its southern side de- 
scending to the highway. Its eastern face, steep, rugged, 
with stunted growth, covered with rocks, and of difficult 
access, was yet strengthened by two lines of breastwork 
and abattis, one near the brow and the other lower down, 
and the summit was crowned with a redoubt, mounting 
six guns.* The topographical key of the position, it com- 
manded the pass at its foot, for some distance, the defences 
beyond the road—of which more directly—and the country, 
more or less extensively, on other sides. 

On the left hand, as you move from the bend of the road, 
or entrance to the defile, at half a mile (and for this dis- 
tance the pass is shut in by the face of a long elevation, 
lying perpendicular to the river, and extending through 
half the space, though not abutting upon either road or 
river) begins a high ridge, which continues to the end of 
the defile. It is a tongue of land, formed by the river on 
the south, and the pass on the north; its apex or salient 
being at the outlet, where the road approaches near to 
the stream, and widening to the eastward, where it pre- 
sents three ridges, which descend “ gradually into rugged 
ground, broken into rocky ravines, and covered with thick 
chapparal,” and which occupy the space between the road 
and the river. The southern prominence, 300 feet above 
the stream, at its base, was fort No. 1; the intermediate, 
fort No. 2—the highest and strongest commanded the 
approaches to the other two, and had two supporting 


* Ripley. Semmes says eight guns, eighteens and sixes. Scott says, on the 
22d of April, at Jalapa, (Doc. No. 1, p. 264,) that forty-three pieces were 
taken. Thus our wniters must all be mistaken. The forts, according to Rip- 
ley, mounted seventeen, the two batteries in the road eleven, and the redoubt 


six, would make only 34 pieces. There are nine guns to be distributed, there- 
fore, among the different batteries. 
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works in the rear; and the northern, No. 3, which enfila- 
ded the gorge, towards the bend, and overlooked the road, 
along its northern slope. In these works (which, the 
enemy say,* were parapets to mark the lines, merely, 
where artillery were to be placed and the infantry formed, 
there being no materials of construction,) were 17 guns, 
of different calibres. From the salient to fort No. 1, was 
a road along the river bank, with branches to the other 
two, that to No. 3 being entrenched, its greater portion 
for infantry, whence a plunging fire could be delivered 
upon the pass below. Trees were cut, along the entire 
slope, to increase the difficulties of the ascent. At the 
salient were placed six guns, which swept the pass for a 
mile, ard could likewise bear on the roads leading to the 
forts. West of this point, where the road again diverts 
to the north-west, was the main Mexican camp, the re- 
Serves, etc., protected by a battery of five pieces. 

From active reconnaissances, under Lee, Beuregard 
and others, which Gen. Scott pushed, on the 15th and 
16th, these defences of the enemy were practically ascer- 
tained. It was perceived that the forts could not be 
flanked, on account of their elevation above the river and 
situation immediately upon the bluff; and, to be carried, 
had to be assailed directly ; and that the pass could not 
be forced without great sacrifice of life, which, if possi- 
ble, was to be avoided. The route discovered by Brooks, 
Twiggs’s Adjutant General, which turned to the right, near 
the bend of the road, at the entrance of the defile, was pene- 
trated, as far as practicable, by the above named indefati- 
gable engineers. It led through a ravine, which encircled, 
on the left, all the works of Santa Anna, skirted the north- 
ern face of Cerro Gordo, and debouched upon the Jalapa 
road, beyond the station of the Mexican reserve. It was 
obstructed by a growth of chapparal, was irregular in 
surface, from rocks and minor ravines, and difficult ; but. 
susceptible of being rendcred practicable of passage for 
wheels. Twiggs was ordered to clear the way, on the 
morning of the 17th, by cutting down the chapparal, and 
to take position ; from which to resume operations the fol- 
lowing day. Twiggs proceeded agreeably to instructions, 
and, before noon, had approached within half a mile of 
Cerro Gordo. Lieutenant Gardner, with a company of 


* « The Other Side,” p. 201. 
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the 7th infantry, was sent to a hill on the left, to observe 
the enemy, where he met a strong reconnoitering party, 
under Gen. Alcorta. A brisk firing ensued, Gardner main- 
taining his position with obstinacy. Santa Anna ordered 
additional troops, paraded his force for a general engage- 
ment, and appeared upon the scene in person. The rifles 
(under Sumner, 2d dragoons,) and the battalion Ist artil- 
lery, (Childs’s) were despatched to the aid of Gardner. 
The enemy was repulsed, and, being pursued, was driven 
also from the adjacent hill of the Atalaya, which was 
protected by the five guns at the “salient” on the road. 
Childs supposed the Cerro Gordo was to be stormed, 
dashed over the intervening valley, and made a lodgment 
with 69 men; but the main attack had not been directed, 
and they were recalled. Part of Riley’s brigade was 
sent around the base of the Atalaya, to cover their return. 
The loss was some fifty men, in killed and wounded. The 
rifles and the 7th infantry slept on the Atalaya, which 
had been occupied in the contest. The enemy imagined 
that we were repulsed, and an express of victory was sent 
to the Capitol! ‘Their historians fancied that good fight- 
ing was made, and regret that similar courage was not 
shown on the 18th.* 

During the night, one twenty-four pounder gun, and 
two twenty-four pounder howitzers, were hauled, at im- 
mense labour, by hand power, to the top of the conquered 
hill, and, when the 18th dawned, Twiggs was ready to 
advance, with his division. 

A sixty-eight pounder howitzer had also been taken up 
the southern side of the river, to enfilade fort No. 1, in 
aid of Pillow’s contemplated attack. It was drawn, 
mainly by hand power, some two and a half miles, over 
a precipitous and rough way, which consumed the night 
in toil. By 9 o’clock next day it was ready for action, 
and was served by Lieutenant Ripley. 

Gen. Scott, having matured his plan of attack, issued, 
on the 17th, the following 


“Order No. 3. The enemy’s whole line of intrenchments and 
batteries will be attacked in front, and, at the same time, turned, 
early in the day to-morrow—probably before 10 o’clock A.M. 


* A section of Talcott’s mounted howitzers, under Lieutenant Reno, did 
good service, to arrest the enemy’s repeated efforts to recover the ground lost, 
It had been promptly conveyed to the hill top. 
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“The second (Twiggs’s) division is already advanced within easy 
turning towards the enemy’s left. That division has instructions to 
move forward, before daylight to-morrow, and take up a position 
across the National road, in the enemy’s rear, so as to cut off a 
retreat towards Jalapa. It may be reinforced to-day, if unexpected- 
ly attacked in force, by regiments—one or two taken from Shields’s 
brigade of volunteers. If not, the two volunteer regiments will 
march for that purpose, at daylight to-morrow morning, under Brig. 
Gen. Shields, who will report to Brig. Gen. Twiggs, on getting up 
with him, or to the General-in-chief, if he be in advance. 

“The remaining regiment of that volunteer brigade will receive 
instructions in the course of this day. 

“The 1st division of regulars (Worth’s) will follow the movement 
against the enemy’s left, at sunrise to-morrow morning, 

“As already arranged, Brig. Gen. Pillow’s brigade will march, at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning, along the route he has carefully recon- 
noitred, and stand ready, as soon as he hears the report of arms on 
our right—or sooner, if circumstances should favour him—to pierce 
the enemy’s line of batteries at such point (the nearer to the river 
the better) as he may select. Once in the rear of that line, he will 
turn to the right or left, or both, and attack the battcries in reverse, 
or, if abandoned, he will pursue the enemy with vigour, until further 
orders. 

“Wall’s field battery and the cavalry will be held in reserve on 
the National Road, a little out of view and range of the enemy’s bat- 
teries. They will take up that position at 9 o’ctock in the morning. 

“The enemy’s batteries being carried or abandoned, all our divi- 
sions and corps will pursue with vigour. 

“This pursuit may be continued many miles, until stopped by 
darkness or fortified positions, towards Jalapa. Consequently, the 
body of the army will not return to this encampment, but be fol- 
lowed to-morrow afternoon, or early the next morning, by the bag- 
gage trains of the several corps. For this purpose, the feebler offi- 
cers and men of each corps will be left to guard the camp and effects, 
and to load up the latter in the wagons of the corps. A commander 
of the present encampment will be designated in the course of this 
day. 

MAS soon as it shall be known that the enemy’s works have been 
carried, or that the general pursuit has been commenced, one wagon 
for each regiment and battery, and one for the cavalry, will follow the 
movement, to receive, under the direction of medical officers, the 
wounded and disabled, who will be brought back to this place, for 
treatment in gencral hospital. ap : 

“The surgeon-general will organize this important service, and. 
designate that hospital, as well as the medical officers to be left at it. 

«“ yery man who marches out to attack or pursue the enemy will 
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take the usual allowance of ammunition, and subsistence for at least 
two days.” 


Scott suggested* (see his report, 19th April) that Twiggs 
should “detach a strong force, to carry” the height of 
Cerro Gordo, in his progress. Harney, at the head of the 
Ist brigade, (P. F. Smith being sick,) reinforced by the 
3d infantry, was intrusted with this service. At early 
dawn, on the 18th, the artillery on the summit of Atalayat 
announced the opening of the battle, while throwing their 
iron missiles into the enemy’s works. Harney dispatched 
the rifle regiment (under Loring—Sumner was wounded 
the day before) along the ravine to the left of the height, 
to hold in check any reinforcements for the main works, 
and to engage that flank of the enemy’s position. Their 
fire was to be the signal of assault. But Harney per- 
ceived a large body of the enemy moving down the Jalapa 
road, and, impatient for the strife, awaited no signal, but 
promptly formed his storming columns—the 7th infantry 
on the right, the 3d infantry on the left, the 1st artillery 
(four companies acting as infantry) in reserve, for the 
support of either or both—and sounded the charge! The 
advance was directly up the long slope of the Cerro Gordo, 
rugged and steep, and against the fire from two breast- 
works and the redoubt on the top. The columns moved 
on deliberately and bravely, now and then pausing for 
breath, but without an interval in the deadly discharges. 
The first defences were carried at the point of the bayo- 
net, which the enemy courageously crossed with our hardy 
veterans. The second was taken with clubbed guns, the 
Mexicans, partially demoralized, fleeing before the men 


* Semmes puts this word in italics, which intimates a doubt of its truth, and 
confirms our impression that he meant a sneer at Scott’s leaving the “ modus 
operandt ” of the battle to his subordinates. We are quite sure that General 
Scott has told the truth, and, as there is not a shadow of contradictory evi- 
dence, we insert the word and the fact in our text, as truth. It seems, too, to 
answer Ripley, who imagines that the victory was designed to be won by 
Worth—that Twiggs was to pass around the enemy, and assume the post to cut 
off retreat, while Worth was to reap all tho glory of storming Cerro Gordo! 
Yet Worth had his chance, in landing at Vera Cruz, and the difficulty between 
him and Scott—or coolness, rather—originated before the affair of Cerro Gordo. 
Scott was just, in spite of his detractors ; and, if there was a colouring of the 
contrary alterward, which we are yet to canvass, there may haye been irresisti- 
ble provocation. We will see bye and bye. 

t Ripley calls this the Telegraph. He is mistaken. Cerro Gordo was also 
El Telegrafo. The Mexican historians say so, as well as Kendall and Semmes. 
Scott speaks of it as the “ Tower,” and Riley as the “ Castle,” in their reports, 
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of “manifest destiny,” and the fall of the redoubt speedily 
followed ; but there assistance was rendered them. The 
rifles resisted a force coming to aid the Mexicans, and a 
part of the former joined Harney in season for the last 
assault. The guns of the enemy were plied at their backs, 
as they fled down the eminence ! 

Riley, with his (2d) brigade, consisting of the 4th artil- 
lery and the 2d infantry, was directed to skirt the northern 
side of the height, and occupy the Jalapa road beyond. 
Engineer Lee, escorted by a company of artillery, led the 
movement, which was earlier than Harney’s. The 2d 
infantry was in advance, and, attacked by the enemy’s 
skirmishers, two companies were detached, to drive them 
in, which order was communicated to be followed by 
the artillery, on their approach within striking distance. 
Twiggs coming up, other companies were successively 
sent to support the first two, until the entire command 
was diverted up the ascent; and, pursuing the skirmish- 
ers, who gave way, the larger portion of the brigade 
reached the reverse of the crest of the mount at the mo- 
ment when Harney assailed it in front, and all rushed to- 
gether upon the enemy. Perceiving the battery at the Mex- 
ican camp (reserve) on the road firing upon them, Riley 
sent a detachment to attack them on their right,* and re- 
ceiving,soon after, an order from Twiggs to the same effect, 
he hastened forward his entire brigade. After some resist- 
ance, he captured three of the guns, the volunteers emu- 
lating and aiding. Of these we will now take notice. 
The enemy were at once vigorously pursued. 

Shields, with his brigade—the New-York and two Illi- 
nois regiments—was sent on the route of Riley, and to 
aid in the original design of attaining the Jalapa road. 
When the latter charged up the northern slope of Cerro 
Gordo, Shields moved around the base, following the ra- 
vine, toward the Mexican camp. Escaping the difficult 
chapparal, his command formed to charge their battery. 
At the first fire from the enemy, he was shot through the 


* This account is taken frorn Riley’s report, which was substantiated by an 
investigation that he demanded. Scott did not fully state his services and 
merits, Twiggs, with less excuse, as Riley led one of his brigades, omits to 
notice his conduct particularly. It appears to have been designed; since he 
witnessed the most of Riley’s movements, and knew, of course, that he shared 
in the capture of the redoubt, and attacked and carried three of the enemy’s 


guns at the camp. 
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body* with grape, and Baker led the brigade. They 
dashed forward with gallantry, and, arriving at the same 
time with Riley at the camp, laid hands on two of the five 
guns, Riley seizing the others. 

Worth’s division, in reserve, followed that of Twiggs, 
after Shields, but had no share in the combat. Arriving 
at the summit of the height, and noticing that the enemy 
had hoisted a white flag below, Worth, in the momentary 
absence of Scott, ordered Harney and Childs to proceed, 
and arrange the terms of surrender of the intercepted 
troops. Scott confirmed it immediately after, on reaching 
the crest of the hill. 

Pillow’s brigade, two Pennsylvania and two Kentucky 
regiments, and a company of Kentuckians, was assigned 
the task of scaling and capturing the enemy’s forts on 
the right. He was anxious for distinct and difficult ser- 
vice, and having “ carefully reconnoitred ” this formidable 
flank of the enemy’s position, (which duty had been given 
him under Twiggs’s order of attack,) he was permitted to 
assail it. He judiciously formedt his storming corps, with 
their supporting forces, to be launched respectively on the 
two adjacent angles of forts Nos. 1 and 2; but before the 
proper dispositions for the assault could be completed on 
the ground, they were discovered by the enemy, and were 
plied with musketry, grape and canister. To avert the 
demoralizing effect of temporary retreat for shelter, he 
hurried forward one of his parties, to storm No. 2, while 
the other was being prepared. Haskell, in command, 
advanced with enthusiasm, but met with an unexpected 
obstacle in the chapparal, which, for three hundred yards 


* Tho recovery of Shields from this desperate wound was extraordinary. 
He was shot by a grape shot, through the middle of the body, between the 
lobes of the lungs, the shot penetrating his breast and escaping near his back- 
bone. Yet, by the 2d of August, he was sufficiently restored to bear the fa- 
tigue and exposure at Contreras, and to exhibit his daring heroism at Churubusco. 

+ By judiciously forming, we mean constituting his parties for the assault. 
Col. Wynkoop, supported by Col. Campbell, (now Governor of Tennessee.) 
was to aitack one tort, (No, 1,) nearest the river, and Col. Haskell, supported 
by Col. Roberts, was to assail No. 2, the strongest work on that flank of the 
enemy. But, in moving to the ground, there was a very bad tactical arrange- 
ment. Wynkoop was followed by Haskell, both of the first line of attack, and 
Campbell, to aid the first, followed the latter, while Roberts, in support of Has- 
kell, was in the rear. Each regiment, with its support, should have been to- 
gether. Confusion was produced; and more particularly by placing the right of 
Haskell’s regiment at the path, and extending the left flank to the right, which 
lie the regiment, and he did not understand the manceuvres by the “ rear 
ran aL 
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in front of the works, had been cut and left upon the 
ground. Their progress wasimpeded. It was necessarily 
slow and entangling, while the exposure was prolonged 
under the concentrated discharges from seven guns and nu- 
merous infantry. These brave men bore it, for a season, 
with the fortitude of veterans; but, at length, obstructed 
and unsupported, they were driven back, for security, with 
a hundred killed and wounded. Some fled beneath that 
murderous fire, even to the National Road. Before Has- 
kell’s command could be rallied, and Wynkoop’s second 
storming party could be posted for action, the firing on 
our right had ceased, it was known that Cerro Gordo 
had fallen, and Pillow, though wounded,* re-assumed com- 
mand, only to suspend all further efforts. 

Santa Anna, fearful of risking the road to Jalapa, 
to escape capture, mounted a mule, rushed headlong 
through a defile, to the river, and reached Orizaba in 
safety. Many of his army followed him. Others threw 
away their guns, and found hiding-places among the hills 
and in the chapparal; while the reserve, including the 
cavalry under Canalizo, who failed to obey Santa Anna’s 
order to charge, effected their escape to Jalapa, with some 
losses from our hot pursuit. Our dragoons, at the entrance 
of the defile, were forgotten for a time, and did not press 
after the enemy until he was too far to be overtaken. 
The victory was brilliant and complete—all the artillery, 
(43 pieces,) 5,000 or more stand of arms, and 3,000 pri- 
soners, including 5 generalst and near 200 other officers, 
were taken. 

Our force, embracing Worth’s division, amounted to 
about 8,500 ;{ the enemy’s to about 13,000.§ 


* Pillow was wounded in the arm. He employed no surgeon, but with his 
hand, pressed the ball back through the orifice. It was quite a trophy for ex- 
hibition, in his place of residence. Pillow and Haskell had an angry corres- 
pondence, or rather card play, in reference to the tactics of the movement. 
We pass it by, as of no importance in itself, and of no interest to other persons. 
We intimated a probability—in Art., Jan. No., 1851—that Pillow had aided 
Ripley in the composition or arrangement of portions of his history. It is now 
corroborated by the knowledge that the latter paid a couple of visits—one of 
months—to the former, while preparing the work. There were consultation 
and advice, at the least, and, we are more inclined to think, active assistance. 

+ Pinson, Jarrero, La Vega, Noriega, Obando. Vasquez was killed. 

+ Scott’s report, 23d April, 1847. 

§ Seott says, in his report, 12,000 or more. Ripley says “ over 13,000.” 
Semmes says 7,000, which was Santa Anna’s assertion. But, deducing from 
the indefinite statement in “The Other Side,” we should say 9,000, on their 
own showing. 
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Our loss, in both days (50 or more on the 17th,) actions, 
was 63 killed, 367 wounded and 1 missing. The Mexican 
loss is computed at 1000 or 1200. 


On viewing the position of Cerro Gordo, and the prompt 
overthrow of its defences, we are reminded forcibly of 
Somo Sierra, and the forcing of its defile by Napoleon. 
There were 12,000 men entrenched along the mountain 
sides, with 16 pieces of cannon enfilading the pass. The 
skirmishers, thrown out upon eitker hand, made no pro- 
gress, while the artillery silently frowned down upon the de- 
scent, in defiance of approach. By an inspiration, daring 
and apparently rash, Napoleon resolved to seize the guns, 
and ordered his Polish cavalry on the hazardous enter- 
prise. The foremost squadrons were prostrated, at the 
first discharge, but bravely persisting, under the eye of 
their destiny, the survivors pressed up the difficult ascent, 
at the “charge,” and succeeded. The pieces captured, the 
12,000 men took to their heels, and the way was opened ! 
Here there were 13,000 men, more scattered, and 48 pieces 
of artillery, but only 5 in enfilade, and 6 more bearing on 
the outlet, with a plunging fire. But life being more 
precious, the defile was neglected, and the key point was 
assailed ; which, once gained by a coup de main, short and 
desperate, and at probably less loss, (from overshooting,) 
the position would be commanded. A momentary repulse 
would not have been decisive ; for, turned and assailed 
from the west, while the reserve would reintorce on the 
east, the double attack could not have been resisted. A 
charge of cavalry would, here as there, have carried the 
guns on the road, and this effort might have been com- 
bined with the others. But, alone, could they have main- 
tained themselves, in the centre of a circle of fire, until 
the slow arrival of infantry? The battery here was not, 
as there, the key, strategic or tactical or topographical, 
and the enterprise would have been rash and unsuccess- 
ful. The Mexicans would unquestionably have shown 
more courage than the Spaniards did, under the existing 
circumstances. 

Gen. Scott’s plan was prudent, and it triumphed, with 
as little loss as could have been expected in a conflict 
with such odds of men and position. We concur with 
the critics, that Pillow’s attack should have been a feint. 
The object there was simply to retain the large force in 
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defence, until their retreat was cut off, and prevent escape 
in that direction. A demonstration was enough, and, 
however ordered, this was really all that was done. Pil- 
low deserves no credit for his assault. He reconnoitred 
very poorly not to perceive the chapparal, and its effect, 
and he was clumsy in bringing his columns into position, 
while he advanced upon the strongest instead of the weak- 
est point. Fort No. 1 was enfiladed by Ripley’s howit- 
zer; between it and the river bluff could have been pene- 
trated, and the others have been taken. Fort No. 2 was 
the most elevated, and was guarded by two works in rear; 
and, as far as possible, should have been avoided, until a 
lodgement was made. Scott recommended to move near 
the river—“ the nearer the better.” It was not regarded, 
and he is not to blame in his order. 

This order, No. 8, which is inserted in full for compa- 
rison, it has been said was not “executed,” as its design 
was to reach the Jalapa road, entirely beyond the enemy, 
and not to assail the front at all. Yet its first paragraph 
states that the “ whole line of entrenchments and batteries 
will be attacked in front, and at the same time turned.” 
And, in despatch of April 28d,* Scott says, “the desired 
point of debouchure, the Jalapa road, was not therefore 
reached, (by his reconnoitering officers,) though believed 
to be within easy distance, and, to gain that point, it now 
became necessary to carry the height of Cerro Gordo. The 
dispositions in my plan of battle—general orders, No. 
111, heretofore enclosed—were accordingly nade.” His 
“suggestion” to Twiggs was really an explanation of the 
order to take the height, and proves that this attack in 
“front ” was not meant to be limited to Pillow’s brigade. 
The impressions of the sub-commanders seem to be con- 
firmatory of this view. Twiggs says that, on the 17th, 
he proceeded with his operations “on the right of the Na- 
tional Road,” and, on the 18th, apparently as a matter un- 
derstood and determined upon, that “ Harney pushed for- 
ward his skirmishing parties,” and drove the enemy’s 
forces from his “strong position ;’—Harney, that he was 
directed “to seize and maintain all the heights” near 
Cerro Gordo, in view of storming the latter; and, on the 
18th, being in the advanced position, he proceeded with, we 
know not what verbal order, to assail the “fortress.” 


«* Ex. Doc. No.1. Senate, Ist ses., 30th Cong., p. 261. Ditto, p. 274-300. 
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Loring speaks of taking position for the purpose of storm- 
ing. Childs supposed the escalade was to be made on the 
17th, in fact, and boldly led forward his artillery, to begin 
the work. Plympton says he took his post, and “* waited 
for the word of command, ‘charge !’” Riley moved his 
brigade in the “direction of the enemy’s left, on the Jala- 
pa road.” He was to have turned the position, but was, 
for a moment, diverted to Cerro Gordo, by the enemy’s 
skirmishers. Baker, successor to Brig. Shields, marched 
“to attack the extreme left of the enemy’s position, on 
the Jalapa road.” Morris (2d infantry) “ was ordered” to 
take post on the road, “in rear of the enemy’s works.” 
There were really no works behind Cerro Gordo. But 
we consume more space than the point deserves. The 
left was turned; the Jalapa road seized ; and the enemy. 
though not a/l of them, cut off from “retreat.” Except- 
ing the portion relating to Pillow, practically, the order 
was carried out, and about as promptly as Gen. Seott 
had anticipated. 

Positions like Cerro Gordo must necessarily be attacked 
by “detachments,” and there was no unusual hazard in 
this assault. Each was not altogether beyond supporting 
distance, save, possibly, Pillow’s brigade, and there was 
no prospect of the enemy’s making a sortie down the slope, 
from his intrenchments. If, indiscreetly, he had followed 
the repulse by a charge upon those maddened braves who 
had been thrown into a false position, and were indignant 
at the forced retreat, not a Mexican would ever have re- 
turned, to tell the tale of his rashness! Nor could these 
men be spared, to join the defenders or the aggressors at 
other points. They were occupied and engaged. Some 
mischief could have been done from Cerro Gordo, if Santa 
Anna had penetrated the design of Scott—had posted all 
the artillery and infantry of the reserve on the eastern 
side of the Cerro, and, while resisting our advance, have 
vigorously assailed our exposed flanks, and had yielded a 
part of his over-confidence in the strength of that hill, 
which he erroneously supposed to be impregnable. An 
enemy of higher character, as it was, might have repulsed 
us at the breastworks ; but, with our superior morale, our 
undegenerate race, and the lofty enthusiasm of desperate 
assailants, the Mexicans were no match, on any ground 
which human footsteps could tread. To fail in an encoun- 
ter with them, at any odds, was not.deemed a possible 
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thing. And, if instances of extraordinary courage were 
not multiplied in this war, the reason is assignable to our 
chariness of life, and our certainty of conquering, without 
unnecessary hazard. ; 

The brunt of this fight fell upon Harney’s brigade—his 
troops performed the most brilliant service, and suffered 
greatly the severest. The honour belongs to them; but it 
arose from their opportunity, and not from their superiority. 
Another would equally have succeeded. Harney, as com- 
mander, has been termed the hero of the battle—and 
Twiggs, likewise, as the brigade was a part of his divi- 
sion. But the division was a portion of Scott’s army, and 
Scott having planned the attack, and being responsible 
for its result, certainly presents as good a claim as any 
other chief. A subordinate may have said that he tore 
down the hostile flag, or planted ours; a private, that he 
incurred most risk, and killed most of the enemy, and each 
may claim the reward of heroism. They would merit it, 
as Harney does, and as all his command do. But the hero, 
the conqueror, belongs, by prescription in all times, while 
at his post, to the commander-in-chief. Scott showed a 
noble spirit, when he complimented Harney, on the spot, 
for his handsome achievement, coming after the difficulty 
and the court martial,* and no doubt a reciprocal sense 
of justice healed the rupture between them, and enabled 
them to move, thereafter, in harmonious concert.t 

It is said that Robles suggested that Cerro Gordo conld 
be flanked, but that Santa Anna rejected his opinion. It 
was a great oversight, if true. But, however that may 
be, the Mexican leader is placed in a dilemma. If, as his 
historians assert, he examined the position, and relied upon 
the obstacles of the “thick briars,” and the ravine on his 


* See article “Siege of Vera Cruz,’ July No., 1851. 

+ It is due to the medical department to speak of their services. They are 
mere non-combatants, and yet were greatly exposed in this war ; this, too, an ex- 
posure of the severest kind, since they wree not armed for, nor avimated by, the 
strife, in which they could not ordinarily be engaged. Childs commends espe- 
cially the “untiring attention” of Dr. H. H. Steiner. He was on his feet 
day and night, amputating limbs and dressing wounds, In consequence, he was 
prostrated with a typhoid attack, of some weeks duration. He was up with 
the charge of Harney, and, while an attendant was holding the arm of a man, 
to be amputated, said assistant was shot in’the hip by a grape shot. Yet this 
surgeon has not otherwise been noticed. We learn that there are brevets for 
surgeons, by the incident of a court martial on one, at the instigation of Col. 
Bragg, at Jefferson barracks. Butwe have scen no order, conterring the honour 
on this highly meritorious officer. 
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north, as impassable, it was a military presumption not 
at all creditable to his judgment. Andif he was ignorant 
of the trail around his left, by which his defences were 
penetrated, it was gross and unpardonable negligence, 1p 
not searching rigidly for all the avenues of approach to 
his works. Either horn—and he must be forced upon 
one—argues a defect in his military ability, which a petty 
officer would be mortified to acknowledge. He should 
have guarded this route; and no one will say that it was 
impossible to have made a demonstration there, of some 
effect. An overthrow at this point, would have compelled 
us to force the pass at very great loss. 

He wisely chose the Cerro Gordo position. It was at 
the dividing line between the hot and the temperate re- 
gions; the Plan del Rio is scourged, beyond most other 
places, by the vomito ; the disease was momently expected 
to break out; and, to detain us there a while, might in- 
sure its prevalence among our troops, and, at least, have 
postponed our march on the capitol to the winter season, 
if it did not subject our army to an annihilating defeat. 
Unfortunately for Santa Anna, the vomito was deferred 
that year, by the longer continuance of the “northers,” 
and he was unable to constrain our movements until its 
arrival. For the same reason, he should have defended 
the National Bridge and that over the Rio del Plan, have 
disputed every inch of ground, and have retired to the 
Cerro Gordo when he could no longer make opposition on 
the lower level. 

Major Ripley, in observing upon this battle, raises the 
question of the utility of intrenchments as a means of 
defence, and, without offering any reasons, rather con- 
demns them.* We cannot conceive his arguments in 
support of such an opinion, in the face of the masters of 
the art, without considering the universal practice, up to 
our own period; and, while there is no provocation to 
reply, the occasion will be improved to make a few re- 


® Marshal Saxe railed against fortifications and intrenchments, and yet used 
them, whenever occasion required. His practice, like that of- all men, is worth 
more than his theory. He was more or less eccentric, with all his commanding 
traits as a gencral. He insisted wiscly (in his work « My Reveries,”’) on light 
pieces of artillery, to be rapidiy moved; on the advantages of attack over 
defence ; and on the efficacy of light infantry troops. He would never fight a 
duel, and always looked under his bed at night, and locked his door; yet he 
was a lion in courage, on the field of battle, so much so, that Prince Eugene 
admonished him, (when young,) not to “confound temerity with real courage.” 
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marks. The principle of fortification is, that it enables a 
small to resist a large force. If true in permanent, there 
18 no reason why it should not be so, to more or less ex- 
tent, in temporary or field works. There has been de- 
vised no substitute, and the improvement of arms would 
appear to require the perfection, rather than the aban- 
donment, of artificial works. The exposure of magazines 
to howitzers and bombs should not operate to the exclu- 
Sion of defences ; but these should be remedied by some 
efficient invention. These defences have been formed at 
all periods of history, and, but for their success in general, 
the admirable systems of Vauban and Cormontaigne 
would never have been originated nor adopted. The 
simple savage seeks his shelter of hillock or log, to wing 
his shaft or point the rifle. With some experience, he 
selects a natural drain, (as against Dade, in Florida,) or 
throws up his embankment, or piles his trees, for protec- 
tion. Such a security is not only the first effort of reason, 
but it is an instinct common to the brute. 

A striking example of the advantage of intrenchments, 
and kindred obstructions, was in the civil war between 
Cesar and Pompey, when the latter, having raw soldiers— 
the wealthy and luxurious, the patrician order—repulsed 
the hardy veterans of Cesar, at Brundusium, and long 
postponed the disaster at Pharsalia. Had he known how 
to improve victory, he would have conquered at Dyrra- 
chium, when intrenched, instead of allowing his discom- 
fitted foe to escape ; and at last, might not have been over- 
come, had he not indiscreetly ventured to give battle, 
without his field works. The Romans intrenched their 
camps every night, and how often were they thus rescued 
from destruction! Many of the great captains did not 
resort to it, because they made aggressive wars— were 
invaders—took and kept the “initiative,” and were not 
forced to the defensive. Jt was so with Alexander, with 
Hannibal, and generally with Cesar. Yet, if he had 
neglected this art in Gaul and Britain, he would never 
have returned a victor. So, usually, with Marlborough 
and Eugene, though the French practised the art asknown ; 
and from these wars of Louis Quatorze sprang Vauban. 
Frederick was offensive-defensive, and oftenest attacked ; 
yet, by intrenching at Buntzalvitz, he saved his army, 
against quadruple its numbers. So with Napoleon. But 
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though seldom using the intrenching tool, he appreciated its 
value, and has left for us, on this head, maxims of wisdom. 
He says: “those who proscribe lines of circumvallation, 
and all the assistance which the science of the engineer can 
afford, deprive themselves, gratuitously, of an auxiliary 
which is never injurious, almost always useful, and often 
indispensable. It must be admitted, at the same time, 
that the principles of field fortification require improve- 
ment. This ¢mportant branch of the art of war has made 
no progress since the time of the ancients,” etc. Again: 
“There are five things the soldier should never be with- 
out—his musket, his ammunition, his knapsack, his provi- 
sions, (for at least four days,) and his intrenching tool,” 
etc. Again: “In a warof march and maneuvre, if you 
would avoid a battle with a superior army, it is necessary 
to intrench every night,” etc.* Similar remarks could be 
multiplied. Wellington used field works in Spain, and, if 
time had permitted, would have thrown them up at Wa- 
terloo. His system was defensive-offensive. Jt was Fa- 
bian. Washington’s was the same. Field works on 
Bunker Hill enabled our raw militia to face the proud 
legions of Britain, and almost decimate their ranks. They 
saved the army at Long Island. They prolonged the re- 
sistance at Charleston, and saved the enemy at Savannah, 
and had almost done so at Augusta. And, at New-Orleans, 
by a slight breastwork—which Packenham’s men leaped 
over with ease—Jackson defeated a splendidly appointed 
army, and won for himself the acme of military renown. 
Taylort was an invader, yet, in defence at Buena Vista, 
he intrenched Hardin’s command, (in part,) and protected 
Washington’s battery. Scott drew his parallels at Vera 
Cruz, and, without them, how could he have bombarded 
the city, and what loss must he have sustained by an es- 
calade? And, without the hasty works, at Cerro Gordo, 
would General Pillow have retreated for shelter to the 
woods? In defensive wars, they are the right arm of pro- 
tection; but stocks and stones cannot make men, and 
without brave men no works can be held. In offensive 


* Napoleon’s Maxims of War. 

+ It has been said that one of our generals, in the Mexican war, valued field 
works, and suggested an improvement, which engineers should consider, He 
proposed running the ditch within the rampart, instead of exteriorly to the 
parapet ! 
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wars they are not so much needed, but the occasion may 
arise for the necessity, and each soldier should carry “ his 
tntrenching tool.”* 

South- Carolina. H. 


Art. VII.—Nrcro-Manra.—Race. 

Negro-Mania, being an examination of the falsely as- 
sumed equality of the various races of men, demon- 
strated by the investigations of Champollion, Wil- 
kinson, Rossellini, Van Amringe, Gliddon, Young, 
Morton, Lawrence, Knox, Gen. J. H. Hammond, Col. 
Hamilton: Smith, Murray, W. Gilmore Simms, Eng- 
lish, Conrad, Elder, Prichard, Blumenbach, Cuvier, 
Brown, Le Vaillant, Carlyle, Cardinal Wiseman, 
Burckhardt and Jefferson, together with a compara- 
tive statement of the condition of the negroes in the 
West Indies, before and since emancipation ; by Joun 
Camrsett. Philadelphia: Campbell & Power. 1851. 


In relation to the merit of this work, as a mere literary 
production, we have little to say, nor does the auther put 
forward any peculiar claims to literary polish and nicety, 
in the composition of its pages. But, as a volume filled 
with important facts, bearing on a question of deep inte- 
rest. everywhere, and particularly of great consideration 
in the United States, because of existing disturbances in 
our political and social systems, generated through the 
progress of wild and visionary ideas, having their origin 
in what is termed, in the popular language of the day, 
“ abolitionism,” we feel ourselves called upon, through its 
intrinsic merits, to say, concerning it, more than a naked 
word. The opinions of so many eminent antiquarians, 


*In corroboration, here are several additional maxims of Napoleon and 
Frederick, tending to the same effect. “Intrenchments are useful, alike in 
offensive or defensive war. They furnish excellent means for retarding, embar- 
rassing, enfeebling and disquieting a superior enemy.” ‘ To elude a battle 
with a force superior to your own, you must intrench ; positions, as ordinarily 
found, requiring the aid of art.” “If the ground in your choice offers the 
natural means for securing your flanks, occupy it; and, if such is not to be 
found, resort must be had to fortification.” 
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hierologists, anatomists, physiologists and literati, on the 
subject of race and negro slavery, brought into juxta- 
position, and presented to the mind at a single glance, 
cannot fail to command attention. 

The motives that prompted Mr. Campbell to the com- 
pilation of this volume are certainly commendable, and 
are best given in his own words. In his introductory 
chapter, he says: 


“My motives are to write for that great mass of our citizens who 
are unable to obtain for themselves the works of all the authors who 
have written on this subject, by making such a selection from the 
whole as will form a text book for white men, on the question of 
Negro-Mania. When I consider how little is known of the history 
of the races of men—when I know that it would take hundreds of 
dollars to purchase all the books that I have read on the subject— 
and when I reflect that few poor men have the means whereby to 
obtain these books, I am prompted to popularize the subject, by citing 
at large the best authors who have written upon it.” 


He was led more immediately to the execution of the 
task which he had thus assigned to himself, in consequence 
of a discussion that arose in a society to which he-was 
attached as a member, on the question, “Can the coloured 
races of men be made, mentally, socially and politically, 
equal to the white?” and the volume before us is but an 
extension of the argument made by him on that occasion. 
So far as this argument bears on the subject of negro 
slavery in the United States, we shall give it our especial 
attention. 

We are furthermore told by the author, in his fourteenth 
chapter, that, in the beginning, he did not contemplate 
entering on the inquiry as connected with the “slave 
question ;” but that the examination of the question of 
race involved him, unavoidably, in the consideration of 
the slave question, the last being too intimately blended 
with the first to be conveniently separated from it. This 
we can readily understand. And, in the abstract, apart 
from political and constitutional reasons, the whole ques- 
tion of “ abolitionism” may be regarded as turning on the 
point of physical and mental equality between the diffe- 
rent people of the earth. If it be true that all races of 
men are equal in these respects, then it may be inferred 
that all are equally susceptible of civilization and enlight- 
enment, and, consequently, that none should be held in 
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bondage, as that condition of life is opposed to physical 
and mental improvement, and moral and religious develop- 
ment, and therefore necessarily unjust, and in antagonism 
to the plan of God. . But if, on the contrary, the conclu- 
sion be reached, that this equality is not true, and that we 
find here the same immutable and eternal Providence 
manifested towards mankind, that has been ascertained to 
exist in relation to all the other objects of the Creator’s 
beautiful and wondrous handiwork, then may it be equally 
inferred that the plan of God, in reference to man, is not 
interrupted by the enslavement of an inferior by a supe- 
rior race, and therefore, that the simple bond of servitude 
by which the negro is held in obedience to the Caucasian, 
in the United States or elsewhere, is not, because of the 
fact, a violation of justice and the moral law. It is quite 
plain that Mr. Campbell, after having treated the physical 
question, could not very well have avoided the political 
and social question. The consideration of the one follows, 
as a matter of course, from the consideration of -the other. 
All that portion of his work, therefore, from page 456 to 
the end, which refers more especially to the question of 
“slavery,” may be regarded as a direct corollary from the 
proposition of race, and, in our estimation, this particular 
part of his volume is by no means the least interesting of 
the whole. 

Having said thus much, by way of explanation of our 
author’s reasons and motives, and somewhat in justifica- 
tion of his manner and style, we shall now approach more 
directly the subject-matter of his compilation. 

Fifty centuries of sculptured and written records in 
evidence of man’s psychological development and strength 
lie spread out before the intellectual eye of the present. 
The voices of the far-off times of elder ages, since when 
uncounted millions of his race have lived and perished 
forever, still echo in the earth, and enrich the volume of 
his lore, and make eloquent the page of his knowledge. 
From the Olympic height of mental exaltation on which 
he now stands, and to which the fiat of an inscrutable 
Providence seems to have elevated him, he beholds, on 
every hand, the memorials of his greatness and his genius. 
The vast and shadowy forms of fragmentary empires rise 
up before him; ruined temples, worn columns, ivied sar- 
cophagi, abraded obelisks, gigantic walls, aqueducts and 
reservoirs, the everlasting catacombs, and the eternal 
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pyramids, cast their mighty forms from the panoramic 
background of his deeds, whilst, from the foreground, ap- 
pear the structures of the arts and sciences, struggling to 
obliterate time and annihilate space; factories, steam- 
boats, railroads, telegraphic wires, commercial navies, 
million-peopled cities, and mercantile libraries. His 
vision ascends up into the heavens, and reads the nature 
of its mysteries and expounds the character of its glories; 
descends into the depths of the seas, and measures the 
powers thereof, and numbers their inhabitants; scans the 
interior of the earth, and marks its jewels; decyphers its 
rocks and classifies its minerals. All, save himself, he 
seems to have seen; all, save himself, he seems to have 
known; all, save himself, he seems to have solved. Of 
all the works of nature, man alone seems unread by man. 
His tastes, his passions, his desires, he seems to have cul- 
tivated, and the harmonious forms of poetry, music, paint- 
ing and sculpture, attest the fact. Governments he has 
formed, and social and religious systems he has established; 
yet the builder ! the architect! the creator! has come and 
gone, in the midst of his own works, and he knew him 
not, and still he knoweth him not. But truly,oh man, art 
thou excusable, if, bewildered in the contemplation of the 
vast and wondrous testimonials of thine attributes and 
powers, thou hast failed to look into thine own nature and 
thine own origin—if, in the deification of thyself, thou 
hast ever feared to rend the veil from thine own brow ! 
to rip open the holy of holies of thine own temple! to 
penetrate the secret altars of thine own tabernacte ! if, 
in thy vanity, thou hast allied thyself to omnipotence ! if, 
in thy aspiring conception, thou hast vaunted thyself, and 
claimed an especial kindred with God ! 

We may, indeed, be said to have done and to do almost 
every thing, and to have known and to know almost every 
thing save one, the most important of the whole;—we 
have not solved the problem of man;—we know not 
ourselves. In the most remote times we have indubi- 
table proofs of the fact that, the nature and character 
of nearly every other form of animal existence were 
minutely questioned. The Bible, Homer and Herodotus, 
the oldest writings extant, show an intimate knowledge, 
on the part of the ancients, in these respects. Prior to our 
era, Aristotle had gathered together and systematized the 
extensive gleanings of observation and experience, through 
all previous ages, on the several subjects of Zoology. In 
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truth, so thoroughly did he perform his task, that nothing 
whatever, of consequence, was added to his labours, for 
the period of two thousand years. Pliny merely illustra- 
ted what the great Stagyrite had accomplished. Yet, 
when we view these volumes of ancient lore, we find in 
them nothing that satisfies the mind as to man. We also 
scan the pages of Ray, of Linnaeus, and of Buffon, which 
contain all the accumulations on this head, from the time 
of Aristotle and Pliny, to their day, with an equally unsat- 
isfactory result. We see in them, still, little or nothing as 
to the anatomy and physiology of the human animal;— 
little or nothing as to his inward structure;—little or 
nothing as to his secret powers, except what may be ex- 
ternally evidenced. Not until the times of Cuvier, Blum- 
enbach, Lamark, and Oken, do we begin to perceive the 
first faint glimmerings of truth as to that mysterious 
Being who, throughout all ages and every clime, seems 
to have moved asa potent myth in antagonism to Nature’s 
“ Wilde,” coming and going as a shadow in the midst of 
his own works, unknown to and unknowing himself, yet, 
always the self-idolizer, or the self-deifier. 

Thus, for five thousand years from that date beyond 
which memory does not extend, man has groped in dark- 
ness as to man ; and, as a necessary consequence of the 
fact, his ideas of government have ever been vague and 
uncertain, and his condition in life one of ceaseless vicis- 
situde;—of hope and prosperity to-day, and depression and 
despondency to-morrow;—of dominion, conquest, and em- 
pire, the one year, and despoliation, ruin and desolation 
the next year. Now, however, the works of the transcen- 
dental anatomists, Spix, Von Martius, Agassiz, Morton, 
Knox and others,—of the hierologists, Champollion, Wil- 
kinson, Rosselini, Gliddon, and others,—and of the histo- 
rio-ethnographists, Lawrence, Van Amringe, Prichard, 
Hamilton Smith, and others,—together with the practical 
observations of curious and intelligent travellers and 
cosmopolites have served to open up in some measure, 
the secret Arcana as to man,—to turn thought inwardly 
upon the thinking Being,—to direct enquiry on this, the 
most important of all subjects, since, without an intimate 
knowledge of man’s true nature and character, all laws 
and systems, social, religions, or political, which he may 
establish for his goverance in life, can only be right by 
accident. Let us then, briefly, note the present state of 
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the question, as unfolded through the observation, experi- 
ence and induction of the authors mentioned, and whose 
views, opinions, and reasoning, may be found concisely 
stated in Mr. Campbell’s compiled volume. 

In tracing the natural history of man, we are led first to 
view his position on the earth. In doing this, look where 
we may, we shall find him either in the form of the Cau- 
casian, or the Mongolian, orthe Malayan, or the American, 
or the Ethiopian, (according to Blumenbach’s division,) 
inhabiting every part of our globe;—whether on scattered 
islands, or solid continents—whether beneath the burning 
sun of the tropics, or the influences of the polar skies— 
whether within the arid deserts of Africa,—the parched 
sands of Arabia, the frozen steppes of Asia, the mild table- 
lands of Europe, the waving pampa’s of South America, 
the rolling prairies of the United States, or the dense 
forests of the Amazon,—or, on the rugged sides of the 
Caucasus, the Ural, the Alps, the Alleghanies, the Cordille- 
ras, the Rocky Mountains, and the Mountains of the Moon; 
in all directions—in every locality—on all soils—through- 
out all climates, we behold him civilized, half civilized, or 
savage—idolater, deist, or christian—living and moving 
the chief object among the animate forms of nature—the 
most wonderful and astonishing of all God’s creatures, 
whether as regards bodily mechanism, or mental perfec- 
tion—whether in affection, or passion—in mildness, or 
ferocity—-in weakness, or strength—in physical instinct, 
or intellectual sagacity. 

Having thus found the animal man grouped everywhere 
on the earth’s surface, and distinctive from every other 
animal, the next important point reached by our observa- 
tion, in connection with him, is the fact, no less curious 
than that of his existence, that the various groups or fam- 
ilies in which he is found, differ from each other in type, 
or, in other words, in form, in feature, in aspect, in com- 
plexion, in aptitude and intelligence, and consequently, in 
manner, habit, custom, and all other manifestations or 
modes of life. 

Observing, then, first, the universality of his habitation 
and his entire distinctiveness as regards other animals, 
and secondly, the remarkable variances of physical and 
mental qualities as between different groups of his own 
species, we are led to enquire, first, how and whence did 
he originate ? and, secondly, what affiliation exists between 
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the members of his own fraternity? The consideration 
of these two questions at once unfolds the whole subject 
of ethnography. 

How and whence man originated, human research, per- 
haps, may never absolutely determine. Christians, mostly, 
in this relation, contend for a literal interpretation of the 
Bible, and say that man was formed of the dust of the earth, 
by the direct hand of God, and inspired with a portion of 
divine quality. That, at first, only onc being of this nature 
(Adam) was thus created, but that afterwards another, 
though of different sex (Eve) was fashioned by the same 
direct agency, out of a rib taken from Adam’s side, while 
he lay asleep;--That these two then procreated the mil- 
lions who, in the course of time, filled the earth, and who, 
at length, because of their multiplicity of sins, were swept 
out of existence (all save Noah and his family) by a gen- 
eral flood that at one and the same time covered the 
whole earth;--That the flood subsiding, Noah and his 
family, viz: himself and wife, their sons, Shem, Ham 
and Japheth, and their wives—-made their homes on the dry 
land, and became the generic stocks of all people now 
constituting the human family;—And that, consequently, 
all mankind are affiliated--are brethren of the same 
blood—are equal in origin and equal by nature, physically 
and mentally, and that all differences whatsoever, now to 
be found amongst them, are the results of time, climate 
and condition, operating either to degrade or to elevate 
the body and mind. These premises being conceded, they 
conclude finally, that no one people, however enlightened 
they may be, have the right, either politically or morally, 
to hold another in the bonds of servitude, however degra- 
ded, but should rather seek to remove the causes which 
are supposed to have operated to occasion their degradation. 

Others, on the contrary, contend that, even admitting 
the Bible to be a direct revelation from God to man, it by 
no means follows that we should take the work literally 
in all its parts;--That those parts of it, particularly, which 
refer to creation, are allegorical and were never intended 
to be construed literally;—that to construe these and 
many other parts, literally, is to destroy their true mean- 
ing;—that it by no means follows that, because God has 
spoken, his words should, at all times, be thoroughly com- 
prehended by man;—that men differ among themselves in 
their private interpretations of the Bible, and all cannot be 
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right;—that if it be, indeed, the very language of God, that 
language cannot contradict the language which he speaks 
through nature, but that the two must harmonize together; 
that it will not answer to place such an interpretation 
upon the Scriptures as to involve a violation of those prin- 
ciples plainly inculeated in their moral teachings, the 
punishment denounced for a violation of which, because 
of their heinous character, is death for time and for eter- 
nity;—that to say that the story of Adam and Eve, if 
literaland not allegorical, is to cause the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam and Eve, at least, to commit incest, which 
crime is accursed by the law, if, in fact, it does not involve 
Adam and Eve themselves in the same offence, she being 
formed from a portion of Adam’s body;—that those who 
take the Bible literally, in contending from its pages for 
the equality of all people, and for blood relationship be- 
tween them, and who, therefore, oppose themselves to the 
idea of servitude or slavery, seem to forget that the book 
itself assures us that God cursed Canaan, the son of Ham, 
and assigned him and his descendants as slaves “ forever” 
to the children of Shem and Japheth;—that they also 
seem to forget that, in the new dispensation, Christ and 
his Apostles exhorted “servants to be obedient to their 
masters,” and moreover, that St. Paul sent back the slave 
“Onesimus” to his master, when he sought to escape from 
servitude. 

But, let the Bible be what it may, and let those who 
choose to cavil over its import, still continue to cavil, 
for our part, we see no necessity for dragging it into this 
controversy; and of these facts we feel perfectly assured, 
viz : That truth, wherever found, whether in the Bible, or 
in Nature, is of God;—That, if the Bible be true, false- 
hood cannot impair it, nor truth contradict it;—That, 
whatever truths we find, are evidences of the will and 
intention of God, whether as regards man, or any other 
thing;--That God communicates his will to man in more 
ways than by those mere conventional terms invented by 
man and called words;—That he manifests himself as 
plainly and palpably in the “blade of grass that grows 
up in the morning and perishes ere noon,” as he did in 
the sermon on the Mount, or in the thunders upon Sinai;— 
And that neither his aets nor his words, severally or con- 
jointly, if rightly understood, contradict each other. We 
presume, no man of ordinary intelligence, be he a relig- 
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ious bigot, a religious fanatic, a religious knave, or a true, 
frank, manly and open-hearted Christian, will contradict 
the uprightness and tenableness of these views. 

What truths then, do we gather, as the fruits of observa- 
tion and experience, in relation to the affiliation of man 
with man? It matters nothing whether he arose from 
one parental pair, (as from Adam and Eve,) or from three 
parental pairs, (as from Shem, Ham and Japhet, and their 
wives,) or from one or three thousand parental pairs, if 
the different groups in which he is now found are not 
assimilated and connected. Nor does it concern the 
question, however equal in mind and body he and his may 
have been originally formed, if they be not so now. What- 
ever truths are presented by his nature, or natures, now, 
are the will and plan of God, as much so as any that were 
exhibited in the beginning through his nature then. 
Moreover, God must be, we should think, as just and 
merciful now, as at any past time. 

Those who contend for the operative influences of time, 
climate and condition, on the constitution and nature of 
man, argue that the negro is black because of the heats of 
Africa. Prichard and Smyth‘have, for the most part, said, 
on this head, whatever may be urged with any preten- 
sion to force ; yet, when we sift the facts of the case, we 
find in Africa, America, Europe and Asia, people who 
have lived side by side for ages, subject to similar if not 
the same influences of time and climate, at least, for 
thousands of years, but who, nevertheless, are distinct 
from each other as to every requisite necessary to mark 
them as different by nature and in origin. For instance, 
on the slave coast of Africa, where reside the blackest 
and most degraded of the negro tribes, we also find in the 
same latitudes, the Ashantee people, the people of Sulima 
and the Dahomons, of much lighter colour,’of oval faces, 
and curled rather than crisped and woolly hair. Again, 
in juxtaposition, are the Papals and the Bulloms, the first 
meanly-featured, ferocious and ofa dirty horrid colour, the 
last black, but with good features. Again, the Guber and 
Houssa peoples are much lighter coloured than the ad- 
joining people of Bornou, in precisely the same latitude. 
Again, in Senegambia, we have the pure negro, with 
short woolly hair, and the Foulah, with long and silky 
hair, inhabiting the same regions. Factsof this kind are 
true with regard to every country in Africa. But we also 
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find there another series of facts, which equally militate 

against the idea of time and climate controlling the spe- 
cific differences between its various tribes. We find, in 

some positions, men who should be black, and yet who 

are light coloured ; and in others, men who should be light 

coloured, and yet who are black,---which we ought not to. 
find, if the argument thus urged be true. To wit, on the 

coast of Zanzibar, Mozambique, and Monomotapa, which 

are low sandy regions,dry and parched,where the people go 

naked, subsist on mean food, live in filth, and are scarce re- 

moved from the degradation of brutes—where every thing, 

according to argument,conspires to make the people black, 

—they are only brown,and are lighter than the Hindoo, the 

Arabian, and the Abyssinian. They are fairer than those 

tribes who live below them, and even without the tropics, 
and their features bear no resemblance to those of the 

negro. On the contrary, Abyssinia is high, mild: and 

healthy in climate, yet its people are as black as any in 

Africa. And again, if climate generates change in aspect, 
feature and colour, why are not the Arabs and Tauricks, 
of the Sahara Desert, black, negro-featured and woolly 

haired, instead of being as they are, Caucasian in feature, 
brown in complexion, and silky haired ? 

The same double series of facts exist also in America, 
Europe and Asia. In America, the Esquimaux of the 
polar region is blacker than the Mexican or Peruvian 
under the tropics. The black Californians are 25° north 
of the Equator ; and, Humboldt says: “The inhabitants 
of the torrid zone who inhabit the most elevated places of 
the Cordilleras, are those who, under the 45th® of south 
latitude, live by fishing among the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago of Chamos, have as coppery a colour as those who, 
under a burning climate, cultivate bananas in the narrow- 
est and deepest valleys of the equinoctial region.” He 
adds, that “the Indians of the mountains also go clothed, 
while those who wander over the plains go quite naked, 
and are, consequently, always exposed to the perpendicu- 
lar rays of the sun. We every where perceive that the 
colour of the American depends very little upon the local 

condition in which we find him.” 

Asia, for the most part ; runs high up into the regions of 
frost. The winds of the frozen north sweep over it, and 
those of the south and east are cooled by the oceans be- 
fore reaching its shores. But a small portion of its soil 
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lies below the Tropic of Cancer. Europe, onthe contrary, 
is washed by the warm gulph stream on the one side, and 
on the south is subjected to the hot winds of Africa. Asia 
is far colder than Europe, mass for mags; yet, the inhab- 
itants of Asia are, as a general rule, brown or yellow, 
whereas those of Europe are fair or white. 

We take but a rapid and cursory view of the matter. 
A minuter inspection, however, serves to strengthen the 
position that time, climate and condition have but little to 
do in generating the differences that we observe to exist 
between the negro and Caucasian, or between one people 
and another. We conclusively see that climate has none. 
We also see, that neither food nor clothing has any, or, in 
other words, that ordinary condition has none. And, as to 
time, the researches of Champollion, Rossellini, Wilkinson, 
and Gliddon, prove incontestably, that five thousand years 
have, in no respect, served to change the Caucasian into 
the negro,—or the negro into the Caucasian. The mon- 
uments of ancient Egypt are sealed with the impress of 
living races as distinctively as the breathing forms now 
extant are stamped with their own likenesses: We also 
perceive from the works of Young, Nott, Knox, and Ham- 
ilton Smith, how Prichard and Smyth have often been led 
into serious error, through the want of a due regard, on 
their part, to the law of intermarriage and its consequen- 
ces;—how those two authors, not unfrequently, reason in 
relation to a mixed breed as they should only reason in 
respect to a pure breed, or an original race ;—how they 
but too often mistake the mere mule, mulatto, or sambo, 
for the true negro. ' 

But let us now see what these differences of physical 
and mental attribute and quality really are, that are thus 
sought to be reconciled and-explained through this theory 
of time, climate and condition, by these self-constituted 
interpreters of the Bible;—-these profound naturalists, who 
seem, as it were, to see quite plainly where blackness is 
visible, but are utterly blind where light is perfectly 
apparent. And, as our limits compel us to be brief, we 
will confine our observations more especially to the 
diverse peculiarities of the Caucasian and the negro. First, 
then, as to their physical diversities. 

1. The head of the Caucasian is covered with hair, that 
of the negro with wool. 

The hair of the Caucasian is oval in shape, in direction 
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flowing or wavy and curled, and enters the epidermis at 
anacute angle. The wool of the negro is in shape eccen- 
trically elliptical, or flat—in direction, crisped or frizzled, 
and sometimes spirally twisted—and, in inclination, issues 
out of the epidermis at a right angle. 

2. The beard of the Caucasian is ample, that of the ne- 
gro is scanty. 

3. The complexion of the Caucasian is fair or white, 
that of the negro is jetty or black. 

4. The face of the Caucasian is small and oval, that of 
the negro is broad, with projecting jaws. 

5. The forehead of the Caucasian is vertical and ex- 
panded, that of the negro is receding and contracting. 

6. The nose of the Caucasian is elevated, that of the 
negro flat. 

7. The mouth of the Caucasian is usually small and 
gracefully defined, that of the negro large and ugly. 

8. The lips of the Caucasian are thin and red, those of 
the negro are thick and black. 

9. The chin of the Caucasian is round and full, that of 
the negro retreating and ill-shaped. 

10. The eyes of the Caucasian are distinct, clear, and 
pellucid in the iris, those of the negro are prominent, yel- 
lowish and dingy in the iris. 

11. The heel of the Caucasian stands well under the 
column of the leg, that of the negro projects in the rear. 

12. The skin of the Caucasian consists of two parts 
only, viz: the scarf skin and the true skin ; that of the ne- 
gro consists of three parts, viz: the scarf skin, the rete 
mucosum, and the true skin. 

13. The cranium of the Caucasian measures usually, 
interiorly, from eighty-eight to ninety cubic inches, that 
of the negro measures, interiorly, only from seventy-eight 
to eighty cubic inches. 

14. The general form of the Caucasian seems to be 
made up of rounded columns and curved arches, compact- 
ly set together, and approaches the ideal expressed in the 
statues of Apollo and Venus. The general form of the 
negro is coarse, angular, loosely conjoined, and could 
never be taken as a model of art and excellence. 

15. The Caucasian secretes more by the kidneys and 
less by the glands of the skin—the negro secretes more 
by the skin and less by the kidneys, and hence his disa- 
greeable oduor. 
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16. The sensibility of the Caucasian is high, quick and 
active, that of the negro is low, sluggish and apathetic. 

17. The nervous organism of the Caucasian is largely 
developed and exceedingly refined, that of the negro is 
less developed nor can it be regarded as equally refined. 

Such are some of the physical diversities generally con- 
ceded to exist between the Caucasian and the negro, 
which may be found thoroughly explained in those works 
trom which Mr. Campbell has compiled his volume; and 
which neither time nor climate, nor condition——neither the 
transforming powers of all the years impressed on memo- 
ry and the page of history—nor the abrading forces of 
torrid and frigid zones—nor the attritive action of savage . 
and civilized conditions—of despotic, monarchical or de- 
mocratic institutions—of atheistical, deistical, mythologi- 
cal, Mahometan and Christian ideas and forms—have ever 
served, in the slightest degree, either to equalize or to 
obliterate. Van Amringe says: “ We assert, and defy 
proof to the contrary, that there is not upon record a sin- 
gle instance of a physical change of any people, ancient 
or modern, which can be detected by the anatomist, and 
which we have good reason to believe to have been pro- 
duced by civilization. We prove it, first, by the admission 
of the authors in question, for they have unhesitatingly 
classed very ancient nations by their skulls, and told 
whether they were of the Caucasian, Mongolian or Ethio- 
pian variety, which would be absurd if they had no con- 
fidence in the permanence of peculiar characteristics. 
We prove it, secondly, by the uniform testimony of history, 
from Herodotus down to the present day, in which the 
different races of men are always described with the same 
characteristics. We prove it, thirdly, by the sculptured 
figures adorning the tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, 
in which the physiognomy and colour of the different races 
of men were preserved, and exhibit them to have been, 
nearly four thousand years ago, identically the same as 
they are now.” 

In the second place, we come to note somewhat the 
mental or psychical diversities existing between the Cau- 
casian and the negro, as similarly observed and conceded. 
This portion of the inquiry into man’s natural history is 
by far the most interesting, if not the most important, of 
the whole. It leads us to survey our species, in all their 
relations in life, from those times when the pyramids were 
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not, down to the present hour; as they stood associated in 
the past with the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Persian, 
the Egyptian, the Grecian and the Roman Empires ; with 
their towers and temples and starry lore; with their arts 
and sciences and modes of life; and as they stand now, 
throughout all the nations and governments of earth. It 
enables us to view man in his greatness and in his weak- 
ness, in his elevation and in his debasement, in his godlike 
proportions and in his brutish deformities. 

The psychical attributes and conditions of a people are 
manifested in their domestic, social, religious, artistic, 
civil, political and literary institutions and customs, and 
are as much the result of their inherent nature as life 
itself. But, unfortunately, the condition of man has, here- 
tofore, never been regarded as the result of his nature, 
but rather as an artificial state. He has always been 
considered as being the recipient of some principle, inde- 
pendent and superior to his nature, by which he, alone, 
could reach, or had actually reached, a superior status. 
Thus have Prichard, Smyth and Sir Charles Lyell become 
involved in the predicament of taking the consequence 
for the cause—of substituting the results of our nature in 
the place of nature itself—and of referring to results, as 
causes, those differences in nature which in reality gene- 
rated these very results. Instead of referring the low, 
degraded, filthy, naked and savage condition in which we 
find the Bosjeman, to the mean physical and psychical 
development of that race, as rendering them incapable of 
higher permanent forms of life, they have attributed the 
last to the first; or, in other words, their nature to their 
condition. It is plain, that our habitudes of thought and 
our habitudes of body are equally the product of our dis- 
tinctive organic nature. 

The psychical attributes that peculiarly belong to man 
are adoration, benevolence, conscientiousness, intellectual 
appetite, fame, speech, prudence, admiration, and reason, 
or causality. In the Caucasian, these attributes are de- 
veloped harmoniously, and he is warlike, but not cruel 
nor destructive. In the negro, on the contrary, these at- 
tributes are equally undeveloped: he is neither origina- 
tive, inventive nor speculative; he is roving, revengeful 
and destructive, and he is warlike, predatory and sensual. 

The psychical condition of the Caucasian may be found 
now, as ever, in the individuality of woman, her person- 
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ality and her equality of rights—in regular governments 
and laws, securing rights of the governors and governed— 
in a religion which, whatever may be said concerning its 
divine origin, is more consistent with the character of the 
Creator, ard in accordance with the wants of man, than 
any other—in the intercourse of nations, so free and rapid 
that all Caucasian peoples seem to be hastening to a gen- 
eral and natural union—in agriculture so perfect that the 
necessaries of life are always abundant—in railroads, 
bridges and turnpikes, ramifying the geographic body, as 
do veins and arteries the human body, bestowing a like 
warmth and vitality to the body politic—in electricity, 
steam, the arts and sciences in general—polite letters, 
figures, navies, comfortable dwellings, charities, order, 
system and industry—in that intellectual appetite which 
leads, through chemistry, botany, mineralogy, chemistry, 
geology and conchology, to the classification and arrange- 
ment, by naturalists, of all the elements and furniture of 
the globe; and, through astronomy, to the discovery and 
localizing of the heavenly bodies—and, in that prudence, 
foresight and judgment which increases the comforts and 
conveniences of life in proportion to the increase of know- 
ledge. 

The psychical condition of the negro may be seen now, 
as it has ever been, in his general, individual, social, poli- 
tical, moral and religious degradation—in the enslavement 
of woman, she being regarded as a beast of burden, or as 
an empty toy for a brutal lust—in his entire want of 
figures and letters, and, consequently, of the arts and 
sciences—in his bestial nakedness and discomfort—in his 
only law, the law of despotic caprice—in his want of 
regular government—in his fetiche idolatry—in his poly- 
gamy-—-in his blood-thirsty predations—in his cruel sav- 
ageism—in his destructiveness—in his warlike propensi- 
ties, and in his want of prudence and judgment. 

Such are the diversities, first, of physical quality, and 
secondly, of psychical attribute and condition, between 
the Caucasian and the negro, which may be ascertained 
to exist through the works referred to and quoted by Mr. 
Campbell, in his volume, and which will appear lucidly 
explained and reasoned upon more particularly in the 
original of Van Amringe. Yet, we are told by Prichard 
that all this has been effected through time, climate and 
circumstance, when five thousand years have served to 
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alter no one quality, or attribute, or condition of either of 
the leading races of men. And Sir Charles Lyell and 
Dr. Smyth, in their inordinate desire to make the negro a 
white man, even under these inexorable circumstances, 
will gravely take him to America, and, losing sight of the 
fact that a hybrid mulatto is not a negro, contend that he 
is there approaching more and more nearly the Cauca- 
sian, forgetting entirely that the local conditions of Ame- 
rica belong no more to the Caucasian than to the negro, 
but to the red man, and, consequently, that the Caucasian 
and negro, by the course of their argument, should be 
changing to the American, and not into each other. 
Rough and rugged, indeed, must the road be, which that 
poor mortal treads, who wanders from the paths of obser- 
vation and experience. 

Such are the irresistible facts that constitute the Cau- 
casian and the negro different from each other now, and 
different always, since memory began. The two are thus 
made separate and distinct, legitimately, by the will of 
God ; whether we consider his will as expressed in nature, 
or as declared through the unquestioned curse denounced 
against Canaan; it matters not what they may have been 
made in the beginning, under his inscrutable authority. 
And if there be any force in analogy, (the argument so 
often used by self-constituted religio-philosophers,) does 
not analogy sanction the difference? If we view nature 
as a whole, we shall find her bound by the chords of a 
general sympathy, of a harmonizing unity—yet various 
and distinctive in all her parts—so, if we view the world 
of anatomy, we shall find a general harmony prevailing 
throughout all animate existence, under the great law of 
“unity of organization,” (not the contracted idea of “unity 
of the human species,”) while, at the same time, each 
elementary part of the whole remains diverse and dis- 
tinctive. If we look to either of the great departments 
of nature, we shall also discover a general uniformity 
preserved between its numerous sections ; still, these sec- 
tions will be found as diverse and various as they are 
numerous. So with the family of man; there isa general 
conformity between the whole, and yet the tribes of man 
are as diverse and various as they are numerous. If we 
look to the heavens, we shall find that “ one star differeth 
from another in glory,” as proclaimed in the Bible, and 
that God has made “the greater and the lesser lights,’? 
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and “lights to rule by day,” of one kind, and “lights to 
rule by night,” of another kind. So, also, has he made 
superior races of man and inferior races of man. So he 
has made some races to rule the earth, and some not to 
rule the earth. If we turn, next, either to the beasts of the 
field, or the birds of the air, or the fish of the sea, we 
shall meet with similar analogical results. The lion, the 
tiger, the panther, the jaguar, the leopard, and the domes- 
tic cat, according to the classifications of naturalists, are 
all of the same family and of the same tribe, and they 
bear a general resemblance; yet how entirely distinct 
are theyin reality? And will any one contend that, either 
time—though myriads of yearsshould roll onwards towards 
eternity—or climate—though the poles should change with 
the equator—or condition—though the tiger be made a 
family pet and the cat turned loose into the desert and 
the jungle—would ever serve to convert the one into the 
other? The eagle, the goshawk and the sparrow-hawk 
are also placed together, in one family and one tribe, and 
bear a general resemblance ; yet, can the bird of Jove be 
shorn of his magnitude and made to grovel after mice, or 
the sparrow-hawk be enlarged, and endowed with strength, 
and inspired with daring, to soar to the sun? The Asteo- 
lepis of an elder age, and the Port: Royal shark of the 
present day, are ranked as belonging to the sanoid family 
and the same genus; the sturgeon, also, is stationed among 
them. Yet, the bones of the asteolepis, embedded beneath 
the cliffs of Stromness and the mighty masses of the Ural, 
existing but to excite the eloquence of some Hugh Miller, 
are all that now tell us that he ever disported in the seas, 
to the terror of mackerel and perch, whilst his compeer, 
in the bay of Port Royal, still watches, with gloating eye, 
for his sailor prey. Why perished they not together, if 
equally derived, and bound by the law of mere “unity ?” 
Or is the toothless-jawed and suction-mouthed sturgeon to 
become a new asteolepis, to rival the ravenous and pi- 
ratical shark? If to reason by analogy be admissible, 
and to reason correctly, then may we say that the man of 
Caucasia and the man of Ethiopia are like unto these, 
and, though bearing a general resemblance, the one to the 
other, yet are still diverse and distinctive, without the 
possibility of effecting an exchange of their individual 
natures, either in respect to physical quality or physical 
attribute, though one may run his course and perish, like 
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the asteolepis, and leave the other living, like the Port 
Royal shark, still as a link in the chain of existence—still 
to abide his destiny on the stage of creation. ; 

So much, as to the actual distinctions and diversities 
between the Caucasian and the negro. We would like 
now to say something as to the great law of intermar- 
riage; but our limits will not permit us to do so. We 
wished to show how this law controlled the destinies of 
all hybrids, whether of man or of brute; how hybrids 
must cease to breed, or die out, if not constantly crossed 
from their original parental stocks; how the mulatto 
gradually loses his white blood, and soon becomes the 
full-blooded negro, if crossed continuously by the negro ; 
or gradually loses his negro blood, and soon becomes the 
full-blooded white man, if crossed continuously by the 
white man; how the Caucasian is degraded by his cross 
with the negro; how nature opposes: herself, through 
taste, to such unions; how the desire of the female is 
always to the superior male, and how, in consequence of 
this fact, mulattoes are mostly bred from negresses, and 
not from Caucasian women; how, under this law, the 
wild horses of South America and the western territories 
of the United States have lost the elevating blood of the 
Arab stock, and become degraded ; and how this has also 
happened with the wild dogs of other countries, derived 
from domesticated breeds ; and how the practical farmer 
has to observe this law, in regard to his cattle and his 
fowls. We had intended, through this course of investi- 
gation, to prove the fallacy of the doctrine of “time, cli- 
mate and condition,” advanced by Prichard and Smyth; 
but all this we must reserve for a future occasion. 

We would also like to say something as to the actual, 
legitimate effects of “time, climate and condition” on 
men and other animals ;' to show particularly the effects 
of climate on those races not indigenous to the climate; 
to show that the negro is indigenous, by nature, only to 
the torrid zones, and the Caucasian to the temperate ; 
that, whereas climatic causes may ultimately destroy a 
race, they cannot permanently change or convert it; and 
that, in consequence of the reasons embraced herein, 
the abolition of negro slavery at the South would be im- 
politic, whether the emancipated negroes were left in the 
country, or sent to other lands: because, if left where 
they are, natural antipathy would generate a war of races 
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between them and the whites, as in Hayti, and because 
the Caucasian could not perform the labour requisite to 
the cultivation of rice, cotton and tobacco, in that climate 
especially adapted to their growth, and, consequently, that 
the industrial and commercial interests of the country— 
North as well as South—would inevitably perish. But 
this we must also defer to a future occasion. 

The attentive reader will, however, observe much in 
the volume of Mr. Campbell, of interest and importance, 
on both these deferred subjects of the inquiry. 

We will now proceed to state the only remaining sugges- 
tions we purpose on this occasion. From a review of all 
the facts and reasonings on the subject of man’s natural his- 
tory, we are led to conclude that, in the separate and 
combined operations of experience and sense are to be 
found the only sure and tangible origin of all distinctions 
and differences between individuals, as individuals, or 
societies, as societies; and whether, as regards physical 
quality or mental attribute, habits of body or habits of 
mind, manners and customs, moral and religious idea, | 
literary, artistic and scientific acquirement, or social, po- 
litical and governmental conception. It occurs to us that, 
if each and every circumstance, every event and every 
thing that has served to impress the sensate organism of 
any single individual, or of any separate people, together 
with the whole extent and character of the organism af- 
fected, were exposed and defined, the task would be an 
easy one, to tell what the person really is, or what the 
society must and can only be. Experience and sense are 
the true parents of the man, as we find him. Our modes 
of thought, as well as our modes of action, are but the 
children of experience and sense; and hore, as elsewhere, 
if the progenitors be weak, their children are weak; if 
the progenitors be strong, their children are strong; if 
the progenitors be fully proportioned, refined and enlight- 
ened, their children are fair and bright, approaching an- 
gels in beauty, cherubim in affection, and seraphin: in 
intelligence. 

The senses are the niinisters of the mind, and experience 
alone can educate the senses for this, their high vocation. 
The senses, unimpressed by experience, leave mind mis- 
shapen in ignorance and swayed by error; and error, 
having thus establishe: her empire over mind, becomes 
not only the task-mas‘er of man, but the generator of a 
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long and almost ineradicable line of robust and sturdy 
falsehoods, to wrestle, in the future, on the battle-ground 
of the brain, for continued domain and victory over truth. 
Hence it follows, that what has been is always the pro- 
creator of what is, and what is must necessarily father 
that which is to be. Hence does it occur that established 
governments, literary, religious or political. are so often the 
mere propagators of error, requiring some master-genius, 
some Paul, or Bacon, or Newton, or Jefferson—men who, 
though reared in the midst of the commonalty, yet walked 
apart, and became peculiarly inspired with power to tear 
down the idols of the mind and uplift the altars of a purer 
worship. And hence, also, does it follow that those indi- 
viduals or nations born and reared in realms of a limited 
experience, though their sensate organism be highly im- 
pressible, are, nevertheless, not only ignorant, but destined, 
for ages, to continue the weak slave of false ideas; where- 
as, those born in realms of an enlarged and varied expe- 
rience, if their sensate organis” s be good, become “ wiser 
in their day and generation than the children of light.” 
With these premises before us, if we view the Cauca- 
sian race as a whole, we shall perceive that thousands of 
ages, filled with the accumulated impressions of expe- 
rience on sense, observed by the mind, and garnered up 
in written, printed, engraved, and carved or architectural 
characters, or else preserved in the unindicted memoirs of 
tradition, press on the sensate organisms of the living, 
and, through touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing, give 
to intelligence developments and forms unknown before. 
We shall find, with this race, few lessons of the past lost 
to the present. Their temple of mind, it is true, has often 
been torndown. At times, its very foundations have been 
upturned. But, in every instance, it has been done to 
make room for a new structure, more in accordance with 
the age, and quickly to arise with larger proportions, 
chaster postures and columns, and a dome more towering. 
That of Assyria was replaced by that of Egypt; that of 
Egypt by that of Phenicia; that of Phoenicia by that of 
Greece ; that of Greece by that of Rome; that of Rome 
by that of feudal Europe ; and that of feudal Europe is 
sinking before that of republican America. Despotism 
has given place to monarchy, and monarchy to republi- 
canism. The American temple will admit the addition of 
many chambers, until, perhaps, their name shall be legion. 
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But none other than a pure truth can last. A mixed order 
perishes before refined taste. The American conglome- 
rate must, consequently, in the end, give way to an edifice 
whose foundations shall be broader and deeper, whose 
elevation shall be loftier, whose projection shall be more 
grand, whose rotunda shall encompass Caucasia, after 
Caucasia shall have encompassed the earth, and whose 
dome shall strike high into the skies. The temple of the 
Christian mind has yet to be erected. The feudal temple 
was, in its greatness, and is now, in its ruins, a mixture 
of Eleusis, Moses and Christ. The American temple, now 
and forever, while it lasts, must be a mixture of the orders 
of Moses and Christ. The temple that is to come will 
be of the pure and unadulterated order of Christ alone ; 
not as we now have him presented to us, still, with the 
faggot in one hand and the olive branch in the other; not 
as we now are too frequently made to behold him, clothed 
in the robes of bigotry, and attended by the empty cere- 
monials and vain forms of an elder age, whilst on his 
brow are written: “mercy and truth ;” and his priest- 
hood stand up, cloaked in Judaism, whilst preaching 
evangelism. “ Liberty, equality and fraternity,” whether 
inscribed on the banners of France or those of America, 
are but a mockery of “love, justice and charity!” Yet 
these last are being impressed on the Caucasian organism, 
and, once there, they can never again be lost. Time will 
germinate them, and bring them to full fruition. There 
is a day, in the future, when millions of hearts and hands, 
inspired and incited by the same thought and determina- 
tion, through them engendered, will unite to tear down 
the unchaste conglomerate of the present, and erect to 
God and truth a temple richer than Solomon’s, purer than 
Phidias’s, and mightier than Angelo’s. 

Thus, through the operation of experience on sense, do 
we solve the facts of Caucasian history. Thus do we 
explain its strange paradoxes and seeming inconsistencies. 
Thus do we view the successive idols, religious or politi- 
cal, of successive ages. Thus do we read the mysteries 
of the past, and thus do we deduce the importance of that 
system of education which is founded in nature, and looks 
to the natural man. 

So is it with the Caucasian; but how is it with the 
negro? Why has not experience impressed the sense of 
the negro to the same extent as in the case of the Cau- 
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casian? If both were derived from Adam, the same 
number of years belong to both, and so, if derived from 
Noah. Shall we admit that the negro is of Canaan, and 
the Canrcasian of Shem? that Canaan was accursed of 
God, and bound to servitude forever? or that nature has 
chained him to inferiority? or that climate and condition 
have cruelly robbed him of his primitive glory? What- 
ever may be thought of these matters, the fact is, that the 
negro is now precisely what he has ever been, since me- 
mory began. Experience has taught him no new lesson. 
He has built but one temple of mind since the beginning, 
and in that temple he now worships. It is roofed with 
dirt, and is as dark as its worshippers. He has bowed 
down to but one God—that God a Fettisch idol. He has 
formed but one government—that of savageism. Well 
may our author exclaim: 


“ Monumental ruins of Dahomey! strewn columns of Ashantee ! 
decayed towers of Zanguibar! sculptured temples of Guinea! where 
are ye? what antiquarian shall find you? what hierologist decypher 
your unindicted hieroglyphics ?” 


The truth comes upon us with irresistible force, that the 
only reason why time has brought no experience to the 
negro, is because of the unimpressionable character of 
his sensate organism. The whole question, with us, rests 
upon the anatomical fact, that his nervous system is 
greatly less than that of the Caucasian, and is not as sen- 
sate. The animal is inferior, and though, perhaps, sus- 
ceptible of some improvement and amelioration, under 
the direct training and example of the Caucasian, yet he 
can never be elevated into a being of a high order of 
intelligence. What folly, then, to talk about his natural 
equality with the Caucasian, or the possibility of his ever 
attaining, under any circumstances, the same moral and 
intellectual equality. Such language sounds to us like 
blasphemous presumption ; for God and nature must both 
change before the negro can be made equal to the Cau- 
casian, either physically or psychically. 

We therefore conclude by saying, that it has become 
our firm and abiding conviction, from careful inquiry, even 
against our former prejudices to the contrary, that the 
physical and mental inferiority of the negro to the Cau- 
casian can never be removed in this life; that the only 
hope of the ultimate redemption of the negro from his 
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blood-thirsty and predatory savageism is under the mas- 
tery of the Caucasian ; that the principles of christianity, 
and the comforts which grow out of a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, can only be derived to the negro through 
imitation, by contact with the Caucasian ; that every touch 
of Caucasian blood that intermixes in the veins of the 
negro, is, as was the touch of Jesus to the woman smitten 
with the bloody issue, purifying and ennobling ; that there 
is neither any law of God, or of nature, violated, in the 
mere fact of the enslavement of the negro by the Cauca- 
sian; that the negro is aslave to the Caucasian for the 
same reason that the horse, the ox and the ass are subject 
to him—because of natural, unalterable, and eternal in- 
feriority ; that, to emancipate the negro slaves in the 
Southern States of our Union, though practicable, and un- 
attended with a war of races, (which, however, would be 
inevitable, from the natural antipathy of the two races,) 
would in no wise benefit them, but could only injure them, 
and, in the end, must lead to the entire prostration and de- 
struction of our confederacy, in despite of every exertion 
that could be made to arrest the evil. The commerce and 
credit of the States, North as well as South, would fall, 
under the act of emancipation—every industrial pursuit 
in the whole country would cease, and deadly, crushing 
and universal bankruptcy and ruin prevail. Such an act 
could not be sanctioned by a sound morality, a pure reli- 
gion, or a wise government. ist tks 
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Art. VIIJ.—Girr Booxs anp ANNUALS. 

1. The Home Book of the Picturesque; or American 
Scenery, Art and Literature, etc. New-York: Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1852. 

2. The Female Prose Writers of America, with por- 
traits, etc. By Jonn S. Hart, LL.D. Phila.: E. H. 
Butler & Co. 1852. 

3. The Jris: an Illuminated Souvenir for 1852. Edited 
by Joun S. Hart, LL.D. Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1852. 

4, The Odd-Fellow’s Offering, for 1852, etc. New-York: 
Epwarp WatkKeErR. 1852. 

5. The Proverbialist and the Poet. Proverbs illustrated 
by passages from the Poets, etc. By James Orton. 
Phila.: E. H. Butler & Co. 1852. 

6. Poems by Edith May. Elegantly illustrated. Phila.: 
E. H. Butler & Co. 1852. 

7. Leaflets of Memory: an illuminated annual for 1852. 
Edited by Reynetn Coates, M.D. Phila.: E. H. 
Butler & Co. 1852. 

8. The Dew-Drop: a tribute of affection, for 1852. 
Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 

9. The Snow-Flake : a Christmas, New-Year and Birth- 
Day gift for 1852. Phila.: E. H. Butler & Co. 1852. 

10. Friendship’s Offering : a Christmas and Birth-Day 
present, for 1852. KE. H. Butler & Co. 


Tue above list forms but a tithe of the numerous gift 
and holiday books sent forth by the American press this 
season. These, however, are all that have reached us, 
through the favour of the publishers. They constitute a 
sufficient variety, adapted equally to the grave and gay, 
and suited in price to all classes of customers. Twenty- 
five years ago, a single American annual—the Talisman, 
we think—was a miracle of American art and ingenuity, 
and supposed, at that time, to be infinitely beyond the 
tastes and resources of the people. In some respects, pro- 
bably, it was. In literary claims, we are half-inclined to 
think that it was greatly superior to the larger number 
of its successors. Its contributors were among the élite 
of the country. Bryant, Verplanck, Paulding, Sands, and 
others, not unworthy of these associates, filled its pages, 
and made them very desirable reading. Yet the work, 
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after a couple of experiments, proved a failure. Boston, 
next, we think, in “The Token,” and Philadelphia, after- 
wards, in “ The Gift,” succeeded to the business of provi- 
ding holiday books for the country, which have gone on, 
increasing in number, and improving (in some respects) in 
quality, to the present day. In all mechanical respects, 
the difference is wonderful between the first annuals of 
America and those which lie before us. The first were 
very petty, dingy, diminutive little offerings, betraying 
extreme infancy in art and exceeding timidity in the pub- 
lishers. Now, there is scarcely an external beauty want- 
ing to these goodly trophies of the season. In respect to 
art, mechanical and fanciful—fine paper, new large type, 
neat arrangement, exquisite’ device, rich covers, illumina- 
ted title pages, and beautiful engravings—the publishers 
of these volumes have no reason to be ashamed of them- 
selves. If there be a want at all, it is in their generally 
inferior literature ; and this deficiency can never be reme- 
died until the writer shall be as well considered, pecu- 
niarily, as the artist, and until the artist shall paint to 
illustrate the poet, reversing the present plan, in which 
the poet is required, mostly, to write up to the design of 
the painter. But, as the whole system of the country, in 
the business of publication, tends directly to the degrada- 
tion of domestic literature, the short-comings of the an- 
nuals, in literary respects, need occasion little comment. 
As a general rule, such works are bought with small re- 
gard to their contents; and the evil of inferior literature, 
therefore, so far as they contribute to its circulation, is 
justly chargeable upon the purchasers. If their requisi- 
tions contemplated equally the inside and the outside of 
the book, and were as rigid in respect to its intellect and 
moral as its art and illustration, they would no doubt find 
an improvement in its literature, which would render it 
quite worthy of its externals. 

New-York and Philadelphia now divide between them 
the business of holiday publications. From the former city 
we have the “ Home Book of the Picturesque, or American 
Scenery, Art, Literature,” and the “ Home Book of Beauty;” 
and both from the press of George P. Putnam. Mr. Putnam 
has been, for several years, engaged in the business of pub- 
lication in London. His tastes, naturally good, himself a 
man of literary training and practice, his experience large, 
and his standards of publication drawn from the very cen- 
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tres of European civilization, he might naturally be expect- 
ed to give us samples, in this department, of the most fanci- 
ful and felicitous character. Nor do his two publications, 
now before us, disappoint expectation. So far as the 
public is concerned, they probably pass beyond it. The 
British press, itself, with all its excellence, and British art 
at hand, and under its full control, could scarcely make a 
better exhibition, in the boudoir of beauty, than do these 
(so-called) Home Books of the Picturesque and Beautiful. 
The former publication is quite a gem, in all mechanical 
respects. Its artists, too, have been very happy, as well 
in the choice as in the delineation of their scenes. These 
are borrowed from various parts of the country—not suf- 
ficiently diversified, perhaps, to’ do justice to all sections, 
but enough to show that the design of the publisher was 
to attain this object. Larger preparations hereafter, and 
more time, may enable him to do so. The engravings in 
this volume are thirteen in number, all done on steel, and 
from original pictures by the most eminent artists of the 
country. The subjects are the Bay of New-York, by 
Beckwith; Cascade Bridge, on the Erie Railroad, by Tal- 
bot; the Rondout, by Huntington ; Catskill Scenery, by 
Kensett ; Catskill in the Clove, by Durand; the Juniata, 
Penn., by Talbot ; Wawayandah Lake, by Cropsey ; Cow- 
eta Creek, N.C., by T. Addison Richards; West Rock, New- 
Haven, by Church; the Church of the Holy Innocents, 
West Point, by Weir; the Housatonic Valley, by Gig- 
noux; Adirondach Scenery, by Durand: Schroon Lake, 
by Cole. 

Here is, certainly, a goodly variety; and these are all 
beautiful sketches, well drawn, and admirably engraved ; 
yet, it will be remarked, that, of the thirteen pictures, the 
South is allowed but one, being about the usual proportion 
which we receive in any distribution of the profits and 
favours of the nation. This one is froma scene in North- 
Carolina, a very sweet picture by a young artist, who is 
working his way to fame with equal modesty and perse- 
verance. We must remark, also, and in a complaining 
spirit, that the picture is without any accompanying lite- 
rary illustration, though we are told that one was actually 
prepared for it, by the artist himself. Its exclusion is 
ascribed to the disproportionately large space occupied by 
the first article in the book—a tedious, dull and laboured 
collection of commonplaces, the object of which seems to 
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be to establish a truism—to show that the scenery of a 
country necessarily influences the character and opera- 
tions of its mind. We trust that the publisher will, in 
future, be especially watchful of a contributor who has 
such a monstrous ambition to prove himself a Balaamite. 

Most of the letter-press of this volume is from the pens 
of distinguished authors : Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Tucker- 
man, Willis, Street, &c., but their contributions seem to 
have been generally executed in haste; and, though cor- 
rect and, perhaps, graceful, they are sketches only, slight 
and unsatisfactory. The papers of Cooper and Irving 
seem mere extracts from former essays, materials thrice 
hashed, and if not objectionable as cold, not to be com- 
mended as fresh, meats. We trust, thaé, in making our 
objections freely, we are not understood as denying the 
real beauties of this volume. With all its defects, it is the 
most ambitious and praiseworthy of its class—an attempt 
infinitely beyond most of those which have been made by 
American publishers. 

In sundry respects, the Home Book of Beauty is quite 
as much to be commended as that of the Picturesque. It 
is true, we can say but little in behalf of the beauties, them- 
selves, who have sate here for their portraits. We are 
doubtful if any one of them would be admitted to strive 
for the golden apple ; and, we are quite sure, that, were we 
apppointed to serve as Constable to Cupid, in the good 
city of New York, we could arrest a thousand prettier 
damsels and fine women, in a single hour, between Canal- 
street and the Park, traversing only the rosy side of the 
thoroughfare. But the drawings, by Martin, are made 
with great life and spirit, and the engravings are quite 
worthy, in most cases, of the publication. The letter-press 
from the hands of Mrs. Kirkland, is creditable to the style 
and manner of that lady. In respect to this volume and 
the preceding,—assured that their merits and successes 
will justify a long list of successors,—we beg to suggest 
to the publisher to give himself, his authors and artists, 
more time than has been allowed in these, for the prepa- 
ration of their future contributions. His plan should be 
to do justice to every section of the Union, in the choice 
of subjects. New York Books of Beauty and the Pictur- 
esque, may possess large local claims ; but it cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that they shall be in much favour be- 
yond the parish precincts ; and, certainly, to convey, how- 
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ever indirectly, the notion that such publications are na- 
tional, is to do injustice to all other sections of the country. 
It is because of their neglect of such considerations, that 
publishers so frequently send forth their argosies to ship- 
wreck only. 

We owe to New York another Annual, in the “Odd 
Fellow’s Offering,” from the press of Mr. Edward Walker. 
But for the title, you would scarce suppose that Odd Fel- 
lowship had any thing to do with it. We half suspect 
that the publisher meant to write ‘good’ fellowship, and 
it was only by some odd blundering of the printers that 
the good became odd. But there may be some propriety, 
after all, in the alteration. The good is certainly odd 
enough in the world usually, and we are at liberty to sup- 
pose that our publisher had some occult purpose in his per- 
version of the language. We leave the matter with the 
reader to pursue. Mr. Walker is no doubt an ‘odd fel- 
low,’ and for this reason, alone, the members of the Fra- 
ternity will account him a good fellow, and take him into 
their brotherly keeping. He has been providing for them, 
we believe, for several years; and his Offering for the pre- 
sent season, if less pretentious than some of its contempo- 
raries, is, perhaps, for this very reason, the more accepta- 
ble. He has evidently been more heedful of the solids 
than the syllabubs, and his bill of fare is wholesome and 
good, though some of his dishes may be more homely than 
fashionable life desires. But the Odd Fellows demand this 
very sort of fare. Theirs is a school of substantial chari- 
ties. Their humanities look below the outer garments. 
They are earnest, rather than fanciful, and prefer that the 
holiday presents which they make at this season of good 
things, should appeal to the heart rather than to the eye— 
should touch the affections rather than the fancy. The 
“Odd Fellow’s Annual” is a very appropriate one. 

Let us now pass to our Philadelphia publishers, and see 
what they have in store for us. The volume containing 
the “ Poetry of Edith May,” is certainly a very beautiful 
one to the eye. The drawings are all original, and the 
engravings from the hands of the best English artists. 
The portrait of the poetess, shows us a very pretty girl, 
young and fair, with sweet symmetrical features, and an 
expression at once subdued and spirited. In mechanical 
respects, the hook is most choicely devised for its purpose. 
The writer is well known as one of the prettiest of the 
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thousand pretty female versifiers of the country. But 
what we have to say of her verse, we must reserve to a 
future paper, on a score or more of recent poets. 

Of “The Female Prose Writers of America,” the reader 

will find a more full report in a preceding article, from the 
pen of a contributor, with whom, in some particulars, we 
do not quite agree ; but whom we leave to be heard with- 
out further interruption. 
_ “The Leaflets of Memory” is quite worthy of compan- 
lonship with the preceding ; a richly illuminated volume, 
the engravings mostly done in colours,—a new style of 
art, glowing, golden, gorgeous, reminding you of rich sun- 
sets, heavenly rainbows, and birds of rare oriental plum- 
age. The literary miscellany has been edited by a gen- 
tleman, whom a seven years’ experience has amply pre- 
pared for the proper fulfilment of the duty. 

“The Snow Flake” and “Friendship’s Offering,” are 
two very pretty volumes, of miscellaneous prose and verse, 
with numerous illustrations, designed for a less ambitious 
and less extravagant class of readers. They afford pro- 
per gift books for the young. 

“The Iris” is worthy, as well by reason of its editor- 
ship and literary material, as by its pictorial and mechan- 
ical beauty, to rank with the most beautiful of these Holi- 
day Offerings. “The Dew Drop,” from the same publish- 
ers, is a new and not unworthy candidate for favour. The 
literary material is probably quite equal to that of any of 
its more imposing predecessors. It contains, among other 
things, a pretty story and sketch, by Mrs. Ellett, of our 
Jocassee Valley. 

“The Proverbialist and Poet ” is a collection, in a style 
of mechanical beauty singularly happy, of the good and 
wise sayings of the past, illustrated by appropriate com- 
mentaries from the pens of favourite poets. The volume 
is unique, at once a very pretty ornament to the parlour 
table, and embodying a wholesome code of moral and so- 
cial truth and excellence, the thoughts of the moralists cou- 
pled with appropriate music from the lips of tne bards. 

We are through our list. We have made rather a cata- 
logue than a criticism ; but who can reproach us, at this 
season, when the heart should be open to almost every 
form of appeal—when the head should be tolerant and in- 
dulgent, and when all things indicate the propriety of 
mercy, if not of love. With all their beauty, and glitter, 
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and costliness, to say nothing of the complacency with 
which they couch themselves in the boudoir of the fair 
lady, and lie in state upon the lapis lazuli of the patrician, 
these books of beauty are not properly subjects for justice. 
Offenders they may be, as the butterfly is a trespasser 
sometimes, and swims in the parlour, when he should be 
sipping in the fields. But who breaks butterflies over the 
wheel? Critics, though we claim to be, far be all such 
cruelty from us. We have shown up the Book Butterflies 
of the season ; let each possess himself of that one whose 
colours best persuade his eye, and bear it to his sweetheart 
as a token that, in spite of all the snow, the time of sing- 
ing birds is at hand. 


Art. IX.—Picxert’s History or ALABAMA. 

History of Alabama, and, incidentally, of Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, from the earliest period. By Atsert James Picx- 
ETT, of Montgomery. In two volumes. Charleston: 
Walker & James. 1851. 


We hail with pleasure every new contribution to the 
early history of our country. The need of such publica- 
tions is becoming, daily, more and more felt, particularly 
in our States of the South. Here, our people have seldom 
done justice to their own writers and their own records. 
They have too much neglected those old sources of chron- 
icle and tradition, which would have done honour to the 
deeds and the memories of their ancestors; and have suf- 
fered to pass into oblivion, a thousand glorious histories, 
in which the future would have found the most ample ma- 
terials for the most noble and enduring fictions. Sparsely 
settled, and engaged in agriculture mostly,—a pursuit 
which seems to look rather to the seasons than to man for 
its prosperous prosecution,—we have not yet learned to rate 
the histories of our country at their just value. Books 
and education equally suffer from our neglect and want 
of consideration. We confide equally our histories and 
the tuition of our children, to strangers—to persons hav- 
ing no sympathy with our sectional sentiment, and only a 
general acquaintance with the facts in our progress. His- 
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tories of most of the Southern States have been written, 
more or less able and sufficient,—but these have never 
compensated their writers, and most of them are entirely 
out of print. What our children are suffered to know of 
our histories, must be gleaned from the imperfect notices 
accorded to us in Northern books, where our performances 
are rated contemptuously, and made secondary to those 
of other regions—where the deeds of our ancestors are 
either slurred over, or suppressed, and the importance of 
our facts is grossly undervalued. The individual senti- 
ment and moral of our section is studiously disparaged ; 
and must be sacrificed in the end to such a practice: and 
a gross ignorance of our claims results in their utter for- 
feiture. Hence it is, that even our politicians and states- 
men enter the national arena, but half armed for the con- 
flict with their rivals. Hence it is, that they sit and stare, 
but without capacity for speech, when, in Congress, the 
most absurd and insolent claims are asserted by the North 
in respect to the relative patriotism of the two sections. 
Hence it is, that Mr. Webster could even assure the citi- 
zens of Charleston, with unexampled gravity and error, 
that their plains had been strewn with the bleaching bones 
of New Englanders, dying in defence of our liberties in 
the revolutionary war, with not a soul to start up and ex- 
pose the equal absurdity and falsehood. It is the saddest 
feature in our case that these things provoke no serious 
concern—awaken our people never to the vital necessity 
of doing something for the assertion of their own senti- 
ment and history—and leave us to the daily loss of inde- 
pendence, through our Jachesse, in respect to the sectional 
character and opinion. Our patriotism seems to recognize 
no necessities, but such as belong to the popular ballot. 
We are forever ina crisis at the periods of annual election. 
Our whole world is in a fever of commotion when the 
Joneses and the Jenkinses, the Smiths and Snookses, strive 
for seats in Assembly or Congress ; and, in the attainment 
of the grand result which shall place one or other of these 
great persons in political position, we exult or wring our 
hands, as at the gain or the loss of our liberties. In the 
mean time, the fire-side faith in our race, our section, our 
great deeds, and the great men by whom they were achiev- 
ed, dies out, and we live, a people full of vanity as full of 
projects, yet without a history, a literature, or a monument. 

As we have said, the histories of the Southern States, 
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good, bad and indifferent, are almost wholly out of print. 
Virginia had her histories, by Stith, Burke, Beverly, Camp- 
bell, and others, few of which are now to be had for love 
or money. They are to be fourtd only in rare old libraries, 
or in the hands of students. One or two more recent his- 
tories of that State have been written, and, within a few 
years, a corpulent volume, illustrated with wood cuts, has 
been prepared for popular circulation. But it takes no 
rank as an historical authority, nor does it exhibit any 
proofs of thoroughness and digestion on the part of the 
writer. One recent history, the merits of which we do 
not know, was published in sections in that valuable con! 
temporary, the Southern Literary Messenger; but we 
doubt if it was ever subsequently put forth separately. 
Still, another history, by Howison, has been issued from 
the Virginia press, which we have not seen. Of all these, 
not one is to be found in one dwelling in the thousarfd of 
that State, the deeds and virtues of which they design to 
illustrate and to record. 

In North Carolina, the story is pretty much the same. 
Martin’s and Williamson’s books are out of print. Of 
Lawson’s very useful account of the Indian nations of 
this State, there are probably not half a dozen copies in the 
whole South. Foote’s sketches, a more recent publica- 
tion, however useful, is narrow in its design, scarcely cor- 
rect in some of its leading assumptions, and is not what 
we should call a history. The same thing may be said of 
tle two publications of J. Sewall Jones. There are now 
two histories of North Carolina in preparation, one by 
Dr. Hawks, the other by Colonel Wheler. From the 
former, we may reasonably look to receive an ample and 
admirable history. Of Col. Wheler, a worthy gentleman, 
we know nothing as a writer; but a single fact which has 
reached us, speaks equally well for his claims, and for the 
growing patriotism of the Carolinians of the North State— 
that quiet, steady race, whom we are too apt to think of 
only as a drowsy and unperforming people. We are told 
that, from five counties only of North Carolina, Col. Wheler 
has received orders for twelve thousand copies of his history, 
and that the first edition of the work will be no less than 
twenty thousand. 

How stands the case in our own State—NSouth-Carolina? 
Twelve hundred copies of our history, from any hands, 
would suffice the public demand, for—we had almost 
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said—as many years. We have Hewatt and Ramsay— 
writers who aimed to give us a general history of the 
State down to a certain period—the latter appropriating 
nearly one half of his work, bodily, from the pages of the 
former, without exposure, and, possibly, without detection. 
These volumes, with those of the two Draytons, Moultrie, 
Garden and others, are all out of print. Recently, an en- 
terprising citizen (Carroll) compiled two well printed and 
large octavos, classing together a large number of pam- 
phlet narratives, from old writers, of more or less value, 
including the work of Hewatt, and condensing, into mo- 
derate bounds, the accounts of Spanish and French colo- 
nization in Carolina. This was a valuable addition to 
our historical collections. Yet, but for a timely appropri- 
ation by the Legislature of two thousand dollars for his 
relief, he would have been seriously the sufferer by his ex- 
periment on public taste and sectional patriotism. Asa 
commentary upon our liberality as a people, and upon our 
sense of what is wanting to our education and history, we 
may state the additional fact, that this work, printed for 
five dollars originally, has been advertised for one dollar 
in the book-stores, and we believe may readily be obtain- 
ed at this moment at that price. Within a few months, a 
volume of revolutionary sketches, biography and anec- 
dote, by a venerable citizen, (Joseph Johnson, M. D.) has 
been published by subscription—a small edition of twelve 
hundred copies, of which the demand has consumed some 
seven hundred only. There is, accordingly, no motive to 
the preparation, in proper style, of a complete history of 
South Carolina ; and of former works, none are to be had 
any where. Our boys must learn our history from Peter 
Parley; our statesmen, perhaps, should be commended to 
Bancroft and Sparks ; unless, indeed, they prefer the his- 
torical speeches of Webster and Horace Mann. 

The History of Georgia, written by McCall, is out of 
print also. Recently, under the countenance of the His- 
torical Society of that State, a work was begun, and a 
single volume published, from the pen of Dr. Stevens—a 
Northern man by birth and education—which affords con- 
clusive evidence, throughout, of the doubtful policy of con- 
fiding such a labour to the hands of any but a native. 
Georgia has shown more public spirit in this matter than 
any of the States of the South. She has made liberal ap- 
propriations for procuring from the Colonial and other of- 
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fices of England and the European States, all document- 
ary materials which relate to her progress. More than 
twenty huge folios of MSS. have been the result of this Ju- 
dicious and patriotic liberality. She has also, we believe, 
made liberal appropriations to an historiographer, thus 
assuring herself of the value of the materials thus accu- 
mulated, under his editorial scrutiny and selection. Her 
Historical Society has also been active, and shown itself 
as intelligent as active—having published several vol- 
umes of collections and digests. In South Carolina, se- 
veral fruitless attempts have been made to establish such 
a society, which might be well associated with the Charles- 
ton Library and College, the College at Columbia, or with 
one of the several literary clubs which exist in the former 
city ; thus supplying a great local deficiency, preserving 
very valuable material, which every day sees diminishing, 
and extending the sphere of their own usefulness. 

With the exception of some glowing and very attractive 
sketches of Alabama, published in periodicals, from the 
pen of Judge Meek, we have never, we believe, had any 
thing of the history of that State, until the publication of 
the volume before us. Mississippi has never had a his- 
tory—none, at least, of which we have ever heard or seen. 
Florida has been more fortunate, in the works of Williams, 
Forbes, and several others, not to forget a well-written 
and spirited sketch, by Dr. W. H. Simmons, formerly of 
this State, a gentleman of highly cultivated mind and fine 
fancy. But you will scarcely find either of these volumes 
in fifty households in the whole South. Louisiana has 
been, comparatively speaking, better supplied with histo- 
rians than any of her neighbours. She has had Dupratz, 
Marbois, Latour, and others, in early periods, and more 
recently the comprehensive and excellent works of Ga- 
yarré. Yet who, out of Louisiana, reads any of these 
books, or possesses them? By how many are they read in 
Louisiana? We venture the assertion that the little vol- 
ume of Camp (?), in the family library—a bald and value- 
less sketch, which can find circulation only in consequence 
of its small price, and the power of circulation possessed 
by the great publishing house of Harper & Brothers, from 
which it issues—is in a larger number of hands than all 
the others. 

This history of our State histories, will be found sub- 
stantially to apply to the case of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
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and all the States of the South, except Maryland, which 
we have not thought it proper to include in our category. 
It opens a mournful page for our contemplation, speaking, 
as it does, for the equal ignorance of our people, and the 
gross self-abandonment of our leading minds. Is not 
the evil remediable; or must we content ourselves with 
a mere monotonous reiteration of it, as one wilfully picks 
the half scarred sore which no medicament can ever heal, 
and finds a sort of painful pleasure in the operation. Of 
one thing we are certain, that, until the people themselves 
take the matter in hand, the politicians never will. The 
first step in the process of reform, on the part of the peo- 
ple, will be to require that the history of the State, the 
Southern States, and the United States, prepared by native 
hands only, shall be imperatively forced upon all the pub- 
lic schools, by legislative enactment. This done, the peo- 
ple, in every locality, will adopt them for private schools. 
This remedy lies only in the hands of the people. In this 
consists the only absolute step towards a remedy of the 
evil. Communities that receive so many of their school- 
masters from abroad, must necessarily receive their school- 
books from abroad also, unless the popular sentiment de- 
crees that it shall be otherwise! The trustees of our 
schools, throughout the country, should prescribe all the 
class and text books which they desire to use, and the 
teacher should understand that he takes charge of the in- 
stitution, subject to this unalterable regulation. Let this 
be made a point by parents and by the people,—as it 
easily may,—and there may be some hope that justice 
will be done by the historian to the proper claims of every 
section. We shall then be secure also, not only that the 
glorious facts in our history shall not be obliterated. or de- 
faced, or disparaged by the envious and unprincipled his- 
tory-manufacturer of hostile States ;—but that the hostile 
sentiment and opinion, which are now secretly sapping our 
securities, through subtle agencies, will no longer usurp 
control over the susceptible and tender minds of our 
children. Common sense, and sound reason, equally de- 
mand that we should address ourselves to the subject, 
since the best securities for any institution, beyond any of 
arms and valour, are to be found in a firm, just and whole- 
some opinion, ingrained, at an early period, in the mind 
of the youthful stucent. 

But, to the History iminediately before us. These vol- 
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umes, we may first remark, from the press of our own 
publishers, afford as fine a sample of good printing and 
“ setting up,” as is often to be seen in this country. Asa 
specimen of manufacture, merely, they would do credit to 
any publishers. Hitherto, printing in the South has ex- 
hibited little care, skill or neatness. Confined to pam- 
phlets mostly, no effort has been made to engage in hon- 
ourable competition with the mechanic of the Northern 
cities. A new impulse, however, has been given to this 
branch of Southern manufacture, the consequence, 1n 
some degree, we are pleased to think, of the formation of 
the new Industrial Institute of South Carolina. The An- 
nual Fairs which have taken place, under the auspices of 
this Society, have surprised our people with the grateful 
proofs which have been given, by our artists and mechan- 
ics, of their skill, ingenuity and general capacity, to enter 
the field, if need be, in competition with the world. Our 
publishers were among the first to address themselves to 
the good work of showing what good work they could do. 
They have, accordingly, borne off several of the premiums 
which were accorded to their departments of business— 
printing and book-binding. With an extensive variety of 
type, they have almost insensibly passed from the voca- 
tion of simple printers, into that of publishers, and have 
increased their capacities for work, in due degree with the 
rapid increase of the local business. Their presses are 
worked by steam, their operatives are numerous, and an 
extensive bindery gives constant employment to a large 
number of intelligent and industrious girls, who earn, in 
this way, a comfortable living. We mention these facts, 
though scarcely necessary to our subject, in order that we 
may accord to deserving enterprise the just meed of its 
exertions, in departments which, hitherto, have been too 
unwisely neglected in the South. We regard their pro- 
gress as a grateful augury that our people are shaking off 
the stagnating slumbers which have so long fettered their 
limbs and frozen up their proper energies. The two vol- 
umes before us, with other recent specimens from the same 
publishing house, are such as might encourage pride in 
any publisher. 

Our author is a private gentleman and planter of Ala- 
bama. In the enjoyment of wealth and leisure, he con- 
ceived the idea of doing a patriotic service to the noble 
State in which he resides. His mind was possessed of a 
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sentiment such as Burns has expressed in his sweet and 
simple song. As the Scottish poet felt the wish “to write 
something for poor auld Scotia’s sake,” so our author, fa- 
miliar with the habits, manners, and customs of the people 
of Alabama, from an early period in his own life, natur- 
ally turned to the domestic and unwritten history, as to a 
proper field for his performances. He felt that want of 
information for himself, which was, at the same time, a 
general want of his countrymen. There was no history 
of Alabama. The facts in the settlement of her territory 
and the progress of her people, were scattered in a thous- 
and remote directions, not easily attainable even to the 
wealthy and the learned, and wholly unavailable to the 
desires of the illiterate and poor. All the European know- 
ledge of the territory, anterior to the Anglo-American set- 
tlements and conquests, was buried in the archives of 
Spain, Portugal and France, or locked up in retreats 
equally obscure in the black letter volumes, and imperfect 
translations, of the early English chroniclers. To procure 
these, required a large expenditure of money, fatiguing 
research, and consumption of much valuable time. The 
European and American accounts of the Red men, at sub- 
sequent periods, were even more scattered, quite as ob- 
scure, and to be obtained only at great cost and trouble. 
The materials for the history of Alabama, even in recent 
times, from its possession by the American people as a 
territory, and subsequently as a State, were, strange to 
say, almost as difficult of access. But our author, having 
set his hands to the plough, was not the person to turn 
from it in despair, because of the discouraging character 
of the soil in which he had to work. He brought to his 
task a manly industry, and a generous enthusiasm. He 
possessed many of the requisites for the labour. Energy, 
good sense, a laudable ambition, and a genuine love for 
the work before him, enabled him to persevere to the end. 
He possessed, besides, a considerable personal knowledge 
of contemporaneous history, and was fortunate in being 
able to procure much material, which had been hitherto 
inedited; manuscripts of early adventurers in the territory, 
traders among the red men, and, in some cases, the testi- 
mony of the red men themselves. He knew the aborigines 
of his day personally, mingled with them in their first set- 
tlements, shared in their games, and, for aught we know, 
amused himself with occasional love passages with the 
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tawny damsels of the tribes. His preface, though it stu- 
diously forbears every admission of this nature, is yet con- 
clusive as to his intimacy with the Indians at their sports, 
councils and firesides; and we can hardly suppose that our 
author, who is still a young man, of fine person, and ex- 
cellent manners, should have utterly overlooked the claims 
of the dusky beauties of the “ Alabamas.” But the point 
is one which it may not be courteous or politic to press. 
The reader will readily give the author credit for a proper 
and sufficient knowledge of his subject. A single passage 
from his preface will justify us in assuming all that we 
have suggested; the more particularly, indeed, as Mr. 
Pickett gives us to understand, that when enjoying the 
junkettings among the red men, he never once thought of 
writing their history. This was no part of his purpose at 
that time. 


“Tn reference to that portion of the work which relates to the In- 
dians, I will state, that my father removed from Anson county, North 
Carolina, and carried me to the wilds of the “Alabama Territory,” 
in 1818, when I was a boy but eight years of age. He established 
a trading house, in connection with his plantation, in the present 
county of Autauga, During my youthful days, I was accustomed 
to be much with the Creek Indians—hundreds of whom came almost 
daily to the trading house. For twenty years, I frequently visited 
the Creek nation. Their green corn dances, ball plays, war ceremo. 
nies, and manners and customs, are all fresh in my recollection. In 
my intercourse with them, I was thrown into the company of many 
old white men, called “ Indian countrymen,” who had for years con- 
ducted a commerce with them. Some of these men had come to the 
Creek nation before the revolutionary war, and others, being tories, 
had fled to it during the war, and after it, to escape from whig per- 
secution. They were unquestionably the shrewdest and most inter- 
esting men with whom I ever conversed. Generally of Scotch de- 
scent, many of them were men of some education. All of them 
were married to Indian wives, and some of them had intelligent and 
handsome children. From these Indian countrymen I learned much 
concerning the manners and customs of the Creeks, with whom they 
had been so long associated, and more particularly with regard to 
the commerce which they carried on with them. In addition to this, 
T often conversed with the Chiefs while they were seated in the shades 
of the spreading mulberry and walnut, upon the banks of the beauti- 
ful Tallapoosa. As they leisurely smoked their pipes, some of them 
related to me the traditions of their country. I occasionally saw 
Choctaw and Cherokee traders, and learned much from them. I had 
no particular object in view, at that time, except the gratification of a 
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curiosity, which led me, for my own satisfaction alone, to learn some- 
thing of the early history of Alabama.” 

Our author spared neither time nor expense, in procu- 
ring all the necessary materials for his work—all, at least, 
which are at present supposed to be available. Books, 
maps, plates, MSS., in large numbers, rewarded his dili- 
gence and employed his money. Thousands of dollars 
were thus consumed, the fruits of which, in the fair vol- 
umes before us, beautifully printed, and adorned with nu- 
merous illustrative engravings, are now in the possession 
of the public, enjoying—we learn with pleasure—a large 
circulation. The question now arises, what are the lite- 
rary endowments of our author for the work which he 
has attempted, and how has he designed it, and how far 
has he succeeded in the prosecution of his design? The 
reader will determine these questions by the degree of 
pleasure. with which he himself shall read these volumes. 
The reviewer is required to make the examination more 
stringently, and in accordance with higher standards. 

The critic soon discovers, in the perusal of these vol- 
umes, that our author is not a practised writer. His style 
is uneven and unequal, not symmetrical, sometimes sin- 
gularly bald, at other times as singularly ambitious. 
Language is evidently not under such perfect command, 
in his hands, as to enable him to meet his own wishes, as 
he writes. He has not yet learned to manage that “or- 
dered file and regular array” by which the frequent wri- 
ter disposes of words and periods, allotting to the former 
their places, and so arranging the latter for the ear, as to 
produce the sense of harmony, without awakening the 
suspicion of labour. That happy art, which enables the 
author so to order his style, as that his words, in the happy 
language of Milton, “shall trip like nimble servitors,” 
each to its just office, is, indeed, hardly acquirable, under 
many years of incessant practice, and it is no part of our 
purpose to complain of our author’s deficiencies in this 
respect. He is not a practised writer, but he is by no 
means a harsh, a feeble, or an ungainly one. What he 
has to say, is usually said to the point, sometimes very 
expressively, and even happily ; but the style is not unique 
or coherent, and it will need a much longer training than 
our author has yet given himself, to impart to it the pro- 
per symmetry and finish. With farther exercise, he will 
himself begin to see where it halts or falters, and will 
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gradually amend, improve and beautify. This is the 
usual ordeal through which authors, who desire to suc- 
ceed, must pass. There is a long apprenticeship due to 
art, in literature, which no talent, and not even genius, 
must hope to escape. 

Of the design of the author—of his conception of what is 
required by, and what belongs to, the historian—we have 
something more to say. He appears to us not to appre- 
ciate justly the requisitions of history. It is his error—as 
we think it—to assume that the duty of the historian lies 
simply in the accumulation of his facts, and their arrange- 
ment in due order of progression, and in a clear manner, 
before the eyes of the reader. But this is to reduce the 
historian to the simple office of the chronicler. History 
requires a great deal more. History implies art, system, 
arrangement, grouping, great discrimination in the adop- 
tion of statements, the severe judgment of the critic, a 
close, calm weighing of testimony, and conclusions drawn 
and condensed from the evidence of hosts of conflicting 
witnesses. To put on record all that we hear, wild, 
plausible and probable, from all sorts of authority, would 
leave the reader in complete doubt, at every step, of what 
he should receive. A book would thus be encumbered with 
such a mass of unimportant details, as to lose equally its 
authority and attraction. To sift and compare the testi- 
mony of the witnesses; to examine its probabilities, ac- 
cording to the general condition of things, the character 
of the times, the state of the country, the manners and 
habits of the people, their policy, and their capacity for a 
wise policy ; these are among the absolute duties of the 
historian. There are usually clouds of witnesses, whose 
testimony must be rejected wholly, or taken cum grano. 
And, even when their credibility is finally and fully al- 
lowed, it next becomes the duty of the historian to deter- 
mine how much of it is necessary to the history. Events 
may be absolutely true, in all particulars, yet have no 
possible bearing upon the subject. We may fill volumes 
of this sort, which are neither necessary to the illustra- 
tion of popular habits and manners, nor to the proper 
progress of the narrative. History must be unique. As 
the biography of a person contemplates only such facts in 
his career as are essential to show his true character, his 
growth, moral and physical, the achievements which he 
has performed, and those of which he is capable; by 
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what influences and agencies his nature has been im- 
pressed, and how, in time, he has influenced his own and 
surrounding times; so,a history must contemplate such 
events only as go to illustrate the career of a people; 
showing their moral standards, their mental powers, the 
character of their genius, their passions and tastes, the 
deeds they have done, and those events which have shaped, 
or, in any way, influenced their destiny and nature. It is 
for the historian to discriminate and determine what these 
are, and to reject all minor events, which do not obviously 
affect the national progress, or the minds, the morals, and 
the fortunes of the people. When, for example, our au- 
thor appropriates twenty pages of his work to a detailed 
narrative of the arrest of Aaron Burr, we are disposed to 
stop and expostulate with him. The narrative is, no 
doubt, a very interesting one; and we could enjoy it, in 
any other connection, or as an independent essay. In this 
form, indeed, our author originally published it, and in the 
leaves of a pamphlet we read it with great pleasure. We 
should not have objected to it, if given here among the 
appendices to the history ; but even this was unessential 
to the work. In no way did Burr’s arrest affect the his- 
tory of Alabama, the events in her career, or the features 
of her people. That he was captured in their territories, 
if requiring to be stated at all, was one of those facts 
which might be disposed of in a sentence. It is one of 
those episodes which keep us from the history, retard the 
action, and lessen the interest which the reader feels in 
the main narrative. Dr. Stevens, writing the history of 
Georgia, is frequently guilty of this error. Thus, having 
to state the fact, that, on the dispersion of the French 
settlements at Acadie, a number of the scattered colonists 
found their way to Georgia, and thus contributed to the 
early settlement of that State, he gives us, in a long 
chapter, the full history of the colony of Acadie, and the 
manner of its dispersion. On the same pretext, he might 
have given us a history of Scotland, or of Wales, on the 
atrival of a shipload of Scotch or Welch emigrants. The 
simple secret of this error of plan, arises from the desire 
to make a corpulent volume, or pair of volumes—the 
ambition of Dr. Stevens being to appear in like dimen- 
sions with Bancroft and Prescott—thus falling into the 
extravagance of occupying as much space, with the his- 
tory of a State only a hundred years old, as is accorded 
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to the mighty and controlling destinies of such nations as 
Greece and Rome. The evil cures itself, at the cost of 
the author. There is a fitness and propriety of things, 
which we can never outrage with impunity, in art any 
more than in morals; and while a simple history, in a 
small volume, condensing properly the facts which are 
necessary, and discarding those which are not, will be- 
come a handsome handbook of the people, the royal 
octavo is thrust away into that limbo of all lumber—the 
dusty crannies of the garret—to be taken thence, perhaps, 
at a remoter day, and put to more degrading uses. 

But, even preserving the more discriminating plan, sift- 
ing the evidence, comparing the testimony, duly rating the 
relation of the facts to the subject, and their value, or 
unimportance, in its due development, the writer of his- 
tory will do well to recognize still other requisitions. He 
should be an artist. It is really in this character, and no 
other, that Prescott has been so successful in his histories 
of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. He has added but 
little to the amount of knowledge.of which the public 
were already in possession, in regard to these events. 
But he has arranged their details in the happiest order, 
with the nicest care and symmetry, in due relation one 
with the other, grouping properly his facts, so that they 
are seen at a glance, in connection with the action they 
display, and placing the persons of the action in dramatic 
relation to each other, so that each is presented, at once, in 
his own place and attitude, and these are made to illustrate 
the place and attitude of all the other personages. The 
narrative is marked by its wholeness, and the proper con- 
nection of the events. The performers are shown, each, 
not only in his own actions, but with a due consideration 
of the manner in which his actions bear upon the other 
parties and the subject. There will be a score or more 
of leading events, essential to the history—making the 
history—which are in progress, at remote places, at the 
same moment. To skip from one to the other, is to impair 
the interest of each and the harmony of the whole; but, 
to arrange these according to such a plan as shall main- 
tain the interest of the reader in the story, and take care 
that no class of events suffers disparagement from any 
undue preference given to others, requires considerable 
art, which, when its effects are considered, must be re- 
cognized and insisted upon. The event must be shown— 
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just so much of it, at least, as will account for the results 
to the State or people. The actor must have his biogra- 
phy—just so much as will exhibit his motives, his charac- 
ter, and the quality of his powers and performances. As, 
in the biography, the hero may be supposed to do a thous- 
and unimportant things, which neither affect his own cha- 
racter nor that of the nation, so, inthe events of the his- 
tory, there may be a thousand matters which we may 
safely discard, without, in any way, impairing the integrity 
of that which is essential tothe history. Let us illustrate 
for the artist in history, from the practice of the landscape 
painter. He willselect his subject for a fine landscape ; 
but there will be scores of dead, ragged, mean-looking 
trees, which still cumber the ground. They do not illus- 
trate the landscape. They deformit. Will he paint them 
in his picture? By no means. He cutsthem down, and, 
painting only the leading objects in the landscape, in due 
relation with each other, he will preserve what is equally 
essential to its truthfulness and beauty. If, indeed, there 
be some wonderful deformity of tree—some great, giant- 
stemmed monarch of the forest, broad, spreading, gnarled, 
scragged, weird, solemn, portentous—he will certainly 
make it prominent; even as the historian, who preserves, 
as necessary to the whole scene, the monster of society, 
the tyrant, the terrible ruffian, the monstrous embodiment 
of outlawry and crime. The petty scoundrel, who fires 
and pilfers, he will probably discard from notice, as the 
artist rejects the mean and stunted shrub, whose preserva- 
tion is not in any ways necessary to his scene, and only 
occurs to deface and enfeeble it. The discrimination re- 
quires judgment, taste, and a sense of poetical propriety 
in the painter. The artist of history acknowledges a 
necessity and laws of like character. 

Mr. Pickett differs with us on these subjects. His idea 
of the requisitions of history is more simple. The result 
is, that he has given us what we regard as chronicle, ra- 
ther than ahistory. But of thiswe donot complain. He 
has really done what has been done by most of our his- 
torians, few of whom have ever risen to what we con- 
ceive to be the just appreciation of the historical stand- 
ards. He has proceeded after a customary model, and it 
would be unfair, perhaps, to try his work by rules which 
he has not recognized in itsproduction. Waiving, there- 
fore, all farther consideration of the general subject, we 
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shall proceed to condense to our limits the matter of his 
two volumes, which the reader will find highly interesting, 
and which embody particulars which the people of the 
Southern States, generally, will pore over with a domestic 
satisfaction. In some degree, it concerns them all. We 
may here, once for all, repeat that Mr. Pickett will prove 
a pleasant companion, whatever may be his defects as an 
unpractised writer—he is unaffected, cheerful and well- 
informed—quite the master of his facts, and aiming only 
at their full development. His story is one of native in- 
terest, he tells it without circumlocution, and he seems a 
perfectly conscientious writer. And now for his details. 
The territory of Alabama is first made known to us 
through the discoveries of the celebrated Cavalier, Don 
Hernando de Soto, who made a figure first in Peru, under 
Pizarro, became subsequently Governor of Cuba, and 
Adelantado of Florida, and embarked, with a splendid 
retinue, for the conquest of the latter country, then a 
vague, vast region, stretching from the Biloxi, on the Gulf, 
almost to the Capes of Virginia, on the Atlantic, and 
spreading away into the interior, even to the Apalachian 
mountains. He penetrated the territories of Georgia and 
South-Carolina first, then made his way to the south-west 
and traversed a considerable portion of Alabama, expe- 
riencing a thousand vicissitudes. He encountered, in this 
region, little but hostility. The red men of the country 
proved a hardier race than any which the Spaniards had 
found in Peru, or Cuba, or even in Mexico; they met him 
with defiance and unremitting warfare, and the noble 
cavalier succumbed to their perseverance and implacable 
enmity, if he did not to their arms and valour. He died 
of defeat and-chagrin, upon the banks of the Mississippi, 
and was buried beneath its turbid waters. His forces, 
cut up by conflict and disease, were finally compelled to 
abandon the country, in which they gathered neither 
wealth nor laurels. ‘The details of the expedition, occur- 
ring within the territorial limits of Alabama, are fully 
given by Mr. Pickett, together with such notices of the 
progress of Soto, in the adjoining States, as were necessary 
to a just conception of his route and progress. As a pro- 
per sequel to the narrative of this expedition, our author 
gives us a description of the red men of Alabama and its 
neighbouring territories, drawn from the earliest accounts 
extant. Their habits, character, traditions, sports, exer- 
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cises, form an agreeable and instructive chapter, in which 
the reader will find condensed a vast variety of informa- 
tion, which is only to be gathered after a fatiguing search 
through many volumes. This portion of his work is fitly 
illustrated with several engravings, copied from the plates 
Jean le Moyne, the painter who accompanied the Hugue- 
not colony to Florida, in 1564, and painted his scenes and 
subjects from the life. They are, accordingly, the best 
authorities we can refer to, in respect to the habits, per- 
sons and costumes of the aborigines. A separate chapter 
gives us an account of the red men of Alabama, as seen 
in more modern periods. We are doubtful of the history 
of these modern “ Alabamous,” as given by our author. 
He tells us that the invasion of De Soto served, measura- 
bly, to dispeople the country of the red men, and that it 
was finally filled up by a remarkable migration of the 
Muscogee Indians, who, while the Spaniards were rava- 
ging Alabama, were living peaceably on the Ohio. His 
authorities for this statement, so entirely in conflict with 
all that has been written on the subject, are Alexander 
McGillivray, a compound of Scotchman, Frenchman and 
red man, and a certain Le Clere Milfort, described by 
our author as “a young, handsome and well-educated 
Frenchman,” who visited this country in 1775. A love of 
adventure led him to the Chattahoochie, in 1776, where 
he became acquainted with McGillivray, then a colonel 
in the British service, whom Mr. Pickett describes as “a 
great man,” and whose sister Milfort married. Thus be- 
come one of the tribe, he was created “ Tustenuggee,” or 
Grand War Chief, and frequently led the red men against 
the revolutionary Americans, during the war, under the 
flag of England—certainly a somewhat eccentric exercise, 
on the part of a Frenchman hot from France. Milfort 
remained in Alabamatwenty years. In 1796 he returned 
to France, where he found European rank, as chief of 
brigade, under Bonaparte. In the mean time, he published 
a work upon the Creek Indians, entitled “ Memoire ou coup 
dil rapide sur mes differens voyages et mon sejour dans la 
nation Créck; by Leclerc Milfort, Tastenegry or Grand 
Chef de Guerre de la nation Créck, et General de Brigade 
ou service dela Republique Francaise. A Paris. 1802.” 
According to the account of Milfort, the Muscogees, at 
the time of the invasion of Mexico by Cortes, formed a 
separate republic, in the north-west of Mexico. They 
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joined in alliance with Montezuma, and were overwhelmed 
in his overthrow. They determined to abandon the coun- 
try, which they could no longer maintain against the in- 
vader. The whole nation took up the line of march east, 
until they struck the sources of the Red River. They 
planted a settlement on the banks of this river, from 
whence they were driven by the Alabamas. After many 
strifes with other nations of red men, they made their way 
to the Ohio, where they established themselves ; until, the 
invasion of Soto, by the destruction of the Alabamas, had 
opened that territory to their unobstructed march, when 
they descended and occupied the abandoned region. This 
is Milfort’s account, supported by other witnesses, whom 
Mr. Pickett cites, all of whom profess to draw from the 
traditions of the red men themselves. There should cer- 
tainly be some means for verifying all those portions of 
the narrative which insist upon the connection of the 
Muscogees with the Mexicans. A nation represented 
as being so powerful as to maintain a separate repub- 
lic in Mexico, and finally to ally themselves, as an in- 
dependent power, with the republic of Mexico, for its 
defence against the Spanish invaders, ought surely to 
afford us some traces of an existence, in Mexico, in 
some of the Spanish chronicles. Names will not wholly 
be obliterated, even in an erratic progress of a hun- 
dred years; and through these and other means it may 
be yet in our power to ascertain what degree of re- 
liance we are to put in this story. Milfort’s book we 
have not seen, and, from the slight use which our author 
has made of it, we cannot determine what proofs or argu- 
ments he affords for sustaining the tradition. This chap- 
ter of Mr. Pickett’s work, with that which succeeds it, is 
full of interesting matter, in regard to the modern red 
men, before and since the revolutionary period. Our au- 
thor has exhibited great industry in his researches, and 
his authorities seem to have been collated carefully. 
The reader will find numerous subjects suggested for his 
inquiry, for the examination of which our present limits 
afford us no space. The fourth part of the work is devo- 
ted to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, in Alabama; to 
French efforts at colonization ; to the appearance of Eng- 
lish traders, agents and adventurers; to the habits, man- 
ners and customs of the red men; and compasses the period 
from 1700 to 1772. A sketch of the Cherokees occupies 
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part fifth, and concludes the second chapter of the work. 
The third introduces us to the ancient mounds and fortifi- 
cations of Alabama, of which Mr. Pickett gives a full 
and interesting description. Differing from the generally 
received opinions of recent times, he ascribes these works 
to the native red men. He cites authorities for this opin- 
ion, from the writings of early travellers; but we confess 
that we attach very little value to these authorities, where 
they indulge in speculations upon the aborigines. The 
most capable and thoughtful among them, as in the case of 
Adair, usually set out with a theory, which they sustain at 
all hazards, and by such a torturing of the local traditions 
and superstitions, as shape them to any of the fashions 
and fancies in their minds. Good authorities enough, and 
quite conscientious as witnesses, they are to be received 
with much hesitation where they indulge in matters of 
opinion. 

Our author’s fourth chapter brings us to the French in 
Alabama and Mississippi—a history which is to be read 
in that of Louisiana. Crozat’s colony, in Louisiana, con- 
stitutes the fifth chapter, which we may refer to the same 
history. Much of it, particularly where it relates the 
progress of the French in and about Mobile, undoubtedly 
belongs to the territory of Alabama. So, also, in respect 
to Chapter VI., which is devoted to the “India or Missis- 
sippi Company of the French.” The massacre of the 
“French at Natchez” must also be properly assigned to 
the Louisiana colony. The “English in Georgia” occu- 
pies the eighth chapter. The ninth is devoted to the 
* Jesuit Priests or Missionaries;” the tenth to “the French 
Battles upon the Tombigby ;” the eleventh to the charac- 
ter of Bienville, of Louisiana, and his colony; the twelfth, 
to the “Horrible Death of Beaudrot and the Swiss Sol- 
diers ;” the thirteenth, to the French Forts upon the Ala- 
bama and the Tombigby, and with this chapter concludes 
the first volume of this history. These portions of the 
work, thus summarily dismissed, are full of intrinsic inte- 
rest, and will be read with pleasure, though made more 
or less familiar to the reader, by the recent publications 
of Gayarre, of Louisiana, already reviewed at length in 
our pages. Properly, the details belong to Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and include Alabama, only as it constituted 
a portion of the territory included within the experiments 
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of the French at colonization. We pass: now to the se- 
cond volume of our author, where France, having surren- 
dered all her North American possessions to the English, 
the narrative acquires a more modern, if less picturesque, 
interest in our eyes. This was in 1763. The same period 
witnessed the cession to Great Britain of the province of 
Florida, by Spain. Florida was immediately divided into 
two parts, East and West, which absorbed a large portion 
of Alabama, the residue being swallowed up mostly in 
Illinois. The history of its territory will therefore, for a 
season, be found merged in that of Florida and Illinois. 
It is, in fact, rather the history of a territory than a peo- 
ple. The fourteenth of our author is devoted to details, 
highly interesting, though minute, which show from what 
sources, and in what manner, the region thus divided 
gradually acquired its white population; show from 
what quarter the groups of settlers severally came; by 
what adventures their progress was attended ; how they 
suffered and endured ; by what dangers and enemies they 
were assailed, and with what conduct and courage they 
surmounted obstacles and foes. These minute histories 
are of essential importance, in showing not only the 
events in the growth of the territory in civilization, but 
what are essentially the moral characteristics, of hardi- 
hood, enterprise, vigour and intelligence, which they must 
naturally impart to the posterity to whose keeping the 
country is confided. Similar details occupy the next 
chapter. The sixteenth condenses the account which 
Bartram gives of his journey through Alabama, in the 
year 1777. Bartram’s book, by the way, which is one of 
the most delightful of all volumes of modern travel, de- 
serves to be reprinted, and to occupy a place in every 
American library. We recommend it to our publishers. 
With the supervision of a competent editor, and the addi- 
tion, in an appendix, of the MSS. left by Bartram, such a 
volume would be highly acceptable to the present and 
future generations. Bartram had a fine eye for nature, 
was a good botanist, a close observer, and had, withal, 
that degree and quality of fancy which render one highly 
susceptible to the picturesque. His travels through North- 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, etc., are in the genuine spirit 
of the ancient travellers—simple, ardent, and full of a 
sweet, confiding faith, which readily wins and persuades 
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that of the reader. Mr. Pickett properly confines himself 
only to those portions of Bartram’s book which concern 
the territory of Alabama. 

With the seventeenth chapter of the history, our author 
introduces us to one of the most remarkable of his per- 
sonages, one who exercised a controlling influence, for a 
long season, over the minds of the red men of Muscogee, 
and whose influence, for evil, was, for several years, the 
cause of much suffering and disaster to the white settlers 
along the frontier. This was Alexander McGillivray, a 
half-breed, the son of a Creek woman and a Scotch tra- 
der. Of this boy, in his infancy, there were certain au- 
guries of future greatness, which probably decided his 
parents to send him to school among the whites. He 
received his education in Charleston and Savannab, and 
was subsequently transferred to a counting-house. But 
he had no genius for the details of trade, finally aban- 
doned books and business, and made his way back to the 
woods, with just enough of civilization to render him a 
bitter enemy to his teachers. His father had acquired 
wealth, through his dusky bride, and his commerce with 
her people ; and power followed it. LeClere Milfort, of 
whom we have heard,—Grand Tustenuggee, etc., among 
the Creeks,—was there, to welcome the young vagrant 
from his books, and to beguile him into dangerous ways. 
The two became officers in the British army, and were 
soon engaged in all the hot work of the Revolutionary 
War, against the American Whigs, along the Florida and 
Georgia border. We cannot pursue the details of their 
career, since these do not greatly concern this history. 
Enough, that they naturally shared the fortunes of the 
British, who, after a protracted straggle, in which they 
lost fortress after fortress, along the Gulf, were compelled, 
finally, to see the whole of West Florida a second time 
fall into the hands of the ancient owner, Spain. 

The eighteenth chapter of our author is devoted to an 
account of the “extreme perils and sufferings of the 
Natchez Refugees,” which are properly described as quite 
romantic and interesting; but we cannot linger in their 
details. Toil, care, peril, stratagem, and murder, are all 
elements of this narrative. The Spaniards in Alabama 
and Mississippi, form the subject of the nineteenth chap- 
ter, over which we must hurry also. The career and in- 
fluence of McGillivre y, are illustrated in both these chap- 
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ters, and continued in the next, which bears the attractive 
title of “ Bloody Scenes in Alabama and Georgia.” McGil- 
livray is here still conspicuous, and his “deep intrigues ” 
constitute the subject of chapter twenty-one. Our author 
rates this man as an American Talleyrand. He certainly 
had cunning in high degree, and this quality is proof as- 
suredly of a certain amount of talent ; but he was an un- 
principled and meanly selfish person, and consequently 
lacked the higher essentials of wisdom. He succeeded in 
deceiving Washington, the Indians, and all others with 
whom he had dealings,—taking bribes, without scruple, 
from all hands, and keeping faith with none, except when 
it seemed to promote his avaricious appetites to do so. 
“The first Yazoo sale,” and the appearance on the stage 
of “ Bowles, the free-booter,” are the subjects of the next 
chapter ; the twenty-third describes the “ singular inhabi- 
tants of Alabama,” showing the grotesque varieties of 
people who began filling the territory, which the Yazoo 
sales necessarily stimulated. In the next, the career of 
McGillivray is brought to a close, in his death. We give 
the author’s description of the person of this man: 


“General McGillivray was six feet high, spare made, and remarka- 
bly erect in person and carriage. His eyes were large, dark and 
piercing. His forehead was so peculiarly shaped, that the old Indian 
countrymen often spoke of it: it commenced expanding at his eyes, 
and widened considerably at the top of his head. It was a bold and 
lofty forehead. His fingers were long and tapering, and he wielded 
a pen with the greatest tapidity. His face was handsome, and indi- 
cative of quick thought and much sagacity. Unless interested in 
conversation, he was disposed to be taciturn, but, even then, was po- 
lite and respectful. When a British colonel, he dressed in the British 
uniform, and when in the Spanish service, he wore the military dress 
of that country. When Washington appointed him a brigadier- 
general, he sometimes wore the uniform of the American army, but 
never when in the presence of the Spaniards. His usual dress was a 
mixture of the Indian and American garb. He always travelled with 
two servants, David Francis, a half-breed, and Paro, a negro, who 
saved the lives of over a hundred royalists, in 1781, as we have seen. 
He had good houses at the Hickory Ground and at Little Tallase, 
where he entertained, free of charge, distinguished government agents, 
and persons travelling through his extensive dominions. Like all 
other men, he had his faults. He was ambitious, crafty, and rather 
unscrupulous ; yet he possessed a good heart, and was polite and hos- 
pitable. For ability and sagacity, the reader will admit that he had 
few superiors. We have called him the Talleyrand of Alabama. 
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Will not his political acts, but a few of which have been presented, 
for the want of space, entitle him to that appellation ?” 

There is no doubt that McGillivray was an adroit, 
shrewd, vigilant and enterprising person, just the man to 
use the red men at his pleasure and for his profit ; but we 
must beware of our author’s superlatives. It does not re- 
quire a great deal of wit to delude the red men. A negro 
as frequently succeeds in this object as a white man. The 
success of McGillivray in deluding the whites, consisted 
only in his exclusive power over the savages, and his un- 
scrupulous sacrifice of all truth and faith, when he treated 
- with the whites. The sagacity which relies upon fraud, 
is rather in proof of a deficiency than an excess of wis- 
dom—is, in fact, a very low capacity, and by no means 
either remarkable or rare. 

The death of McGillivray, and the increasing settle- 
ments of the whites along the Indian borders, was follow- 
ed by the usual history of strife and bloodshed. The 
whites were murdered, and revenged themselves summa- 
rily. The Georgians took up the hatchets as well as the 
Indians. Treaties were made and broken. The people of 
Tennessee joined the game, in consequence of outrages by 
the red men on their borders ; and with these several fron- 
tiers all at work, the territory was a scene of general up- 
roar and uneasiness. This brings us to 1798, and to the 
design of Genet for revolutionizing the South West; a de- 
sign coupled with his appeal from the Government of the 
United States to the people. The history of this latter 
affair is well known to us. Of that portion of it which 
belongs to the effort to sever the South West from the 
Confederacy, Mr. Pickett gives us a sufficient account in 
his twenty-fifth chapter. The history of the second Yazoo 
sale follows, how it was managed, and how denounced in 
Georgia and elsewhere; the details being full and stated 
fairly. The same chapter includes the particulars of the 
commotion occasioned by the tenacity of the Spaniards in 
holding their fortified places in the South West, regardless 
of the treaties on the subject made between the two pow- 
ers,—and their final abandonment of the ground. “The 
Americans in Alabama and Mississippi,” now the acknow- 
ledged proprietors, employ the twenty-seventh chapter, 
showing the progress of their settlements, where establish- 
ed, the division of counties, the nature and localities of 
their posts, and the territorial government. We make a 
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brief extract, to show how society was getting on, after a 
fashion of its own; not regardless of rights and law, but 
framing them to suit the exigency of the case. Mr. Pickett 
has properly thrown into his volumes, many illustrative 
anecdotes like the following, which constitute no small 
portion of their attractions : 


“Upon the Tombigby and Lake Tensaw, the people still lived 
without laws, and without the rite of matrimony. For years, the 
sexes had been in the habit of pairing off, and living together, with 
the mutual promise of regular marriage, when ministers or magis- 
trates should make their appearance in the country. An amusing in- 
cident will here be related, in which a couple were united by a func- 
tionary not hitherto known as participating in such sacred rites. The 
house of Samuel Mims, a wealthy Indian countryman, was the most 
spacious in the country, and hither the young and the gay flocked to 
parties, and danced to the music furnished by the Creoles of Mobile, 
and others, for the country abounded in fiddlers, of high and low de- 
gree. Daniel Johnson and Miss Elizabeth Linder had, for some time, 
loved each other. She was rich and he was poor, and, of course, the 
parents of the former objected to a pairing. On Christmas night, a 
large party was assembled at “ Old Sam Mims’,” and the very forests 
resounded with music and merry peals of laughter. In the midst of 
the enjoyment, the lovers, in company with several young people, of 
both sexes, secretly left the house, entered some canoes, paddled down 
Lake Tensaw, into the Alabama, and arrived at Fort Stoddart, an 
hour before daylight. Captain Shaumberg, who had risen early to 
make his egg-nogg, was implored to join the lovers in the bonds of 
matrimony. The proposition astounded the good-natured old Ger- 
man, who protested his ignorance of all such matters, and assured 
them that he was only a military commandant, having no authority 
whatever to make people man and wife. They entreated, telling 
him, with truth, that the Federal Government had placed him there 
as a general protector and regulator of affairs, and that the case be- 
fore him demanded his sanction and adjustment. After the egg-nogg 
had circulated pretty freely, the commandant placed the lovers before 
him, and, in a stentorian voice, pronounced the following martial 
speech : ‘I, Captain Shaumberg, of the 2d regiment of the United 
States army, and commandant of Fort Stoddart, do hereby pronounce 
you man and wife. Go home! behave yourselves—multiply and re- 
plenish the Tensaw country !’ The happy pair entered their canoes, 
rowed back to the Boat Yard, and were pronounced, by the whole 
settlement, ‘ the best married people they had known in a long time.” 


Population continued to flow into the territory from va- 
rious quarters, the several groups being duly reported by 
our author, wherever the facts can be procured. The In- 
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dians are still a thorn in the side of the colonists. Bowles, 
the free-booter, now a general, reappears upon the scene, 
but is soon disposed of. Another robber of infamous great- 
ness, named Mason, becomes renowned, is honoured by 
outlawry, and pays with his head the forfeit of his crimes. 
In 1803, Lorenzo Dow is one of the first to proclaim the 
church in the wilderness, and to open the way for less cel- 
ebrated, though perhaps more efficient priests; and these 
minute, but interesting matters, fill many pages. Governor 
Troup appears upon the stage—the MclIntosh family of 
Georgia—and furnish the attractive materials of the 
twenty-eighth chapter. Of General Lachland McIntosh, 
we shall have something more specific to say in future 
pages. The cession of Louisiana to the United States 
took place in 1808, and Claiborne, Governor of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, was made Governor of the new acquisi- 
tion. He was succeeded in Mississippi by Williams, of 
North Carolina. The country upon the Tombecbe being 
made a revenue district, as the “ District of Mobile,” new 
difficulties arose between the Spaniard and the revenue 
officers of the country. Other troubles and controversies 
followed, leading to commotions and strifes, not for a long 
time to be appeased, nor until the Spaniards were entirely 
expelled. Mr. Pickett’s details of these difficulties are 
full of interest. He has certainly succeeded in the collec- 
tion of numerous minute matters which are no where else 
to be found together, and which give a lively picture of the 
sort of people and troubles afilicting the new territories. 
His twenty-ninth chapter is devoted to the arrest of Burr, 
of which we have spoken in preceding pages. The next 
chapter is given to early settlements ;—St. Stephens, 
Huntsville, &c.; to the commerce with the Indians, and the 
“Kemper Expeditions.” The Kempers were bold bord- 
erers, who, taking the redress of their wrongs into their 
own hands, made war upon the Spaniards, captured Ba- 
ton Rouge, killed its Governor, and taking other posts, 
drove the Spaniards to Pensacola. The United States au- 
thorities finally interposed for the safety of the Spaniards. 

The thirty-first chapter brings us to “ Tecumseh—and 
the civil war among the Creeks.” With the general facts 
in this history, our readers have long since been familiar. 
Mr. Pickett gives us the details, and makes a very interest- 
ing narrative of them. He has here acucmulated a large 
body of material, much of which was not readily available 
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before. But we have no space for quotation. The next 
chapter describes the “Battle of Burnt Corn,” and the 
arrival of an army of whites under General Claiborne. 
The war in South Alabama is narrated at length, and 
illustrated with a map. The massacre at Fort Mims fol- 
lows—an event, which finally drew down upon the sa- 
vages the scourging invasion of Andrew Jackson. This 
was followed by other scenes of massacre and strife, fully 
given in chapter twenty-five. The battles of Tallase- 
hatchie, Talladega and Autosee succeed ; but these,—are 
they not all written in the.book of Jackson? The famous 
“Canoe Fight,” the battle of the Holy Ground, and the 
march to Cahawba Old Towns, form copious materials for 
another chapter ; so, also, the battles of Emuckfau, Enita- 
chopco and Calebee. The thirty-eighth treats of the bat- 
tle of the Horse Shoe, and the voluntary surrender of 
Wetherford, the ruling spirit of the war among the red 
men. This transaction forms a pleasing episode in our 
border history, and is equally honourable to Jackson and 
to the Indian Chief. In the narrative before us, Mr. Pick- 
ett gives the particulars more at length, with more ample 
and satisfactory details than are to be found in any other 
publication. The “treaty of Fort Jackson,” the “ Attack 
upon Mobile Point,” and “March upon Pensacola,” are 
detailed in the next chapter, where a summary is also 
given of the closing events of the war with the Musco- 
gees. The capture of Mobile Point, by the British, fol- 
lowed by the declaration of peace, the organization of 
Alabama under a territorial government, the proceedings 
of the first territorial legislature, are the chief subjects of 
the fortieth chapter, the interest of which is heightened 
by a fearful episode, descriptive of an outbreak of the 
Muscogees and the bloody events which marked it. The 
reluctant peace appears at last, and in the forty-first chap- 
ter, we are introduced, by a grateful transition, to the 
“ Modern French Colony in Alabama, or the Vine and Olive 
Company.” This was founded by certain distinguished 
followers of Napoleon, after the restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and the exile of the Emperor to his rock at St. 
Helena. They planted a settlement on the Tombeckbe, 
to which they gave the name of Demopolis,—a proof of 
their democratic tendencies. Among these exiled French- 
men, were Count Lefebvre Desnoettes, Colonel Raoul, 
Cluis, an aid to Lefebvre, General Count Clausel, Lieut. 
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Gen. L’Allemand, M. Lackanal, a savant, member of the 
Academy, and member of the National Assembly which 
had voted for the death of Louis XVI; General Rico, of 
Spain, and others, more or less distinguished. Our author 
gives brief sketches, personal as well as historical, of these 
refugees, as he does, throughout his volumes, of the actors 
in his drama ; and these, by the way, constitute one of the 
most pleasing, as well as valuable, features of his book. 
Of the French Experiment at Demopolis, we give our au- 
thor’s summary, showing the progress and fate of the en- 
terprise. The extract will also afford a just idea of the 
better style and manner of the whole narrative : 


“The principal portion of the French grant lay in Marengo county. 
This name was proposed by Judge Lipscomb, while a member of the 
legislature at St. Stephens, in honour of the great battle fought during 
the French republic. It also extended into the county of Greene, em- 
bracing some of the best lands in the vicinity of Greensboro’. It has 
been seen that much difficulty arose among the French about their 
respective locations, and that three times they lost their improvements. 
Forced to abandon their settlements in Demopolis, they laid off the 
town of Agleville, and erected cabins, but the drawing at Phila- 
delphia not embracing this place, they were once more forced to go 
deeper into the forest. The want of wagons and teams, and the great 
scarcity of water in the cane-brake, induced them to dwell on small 
allotments, while their more valuable tracts were unoccupied. Owning 
no slaves, a number of German redemptioners were imported, through 
the enterprise of Desnoettes, but these people proved a burden and 
expense, and also disregarded their obligations. The French were 
less calculated, than any other people upon earth, to bring a forest 
into cultivation. The provisions which they raised, were made at the 
expense of extravagant hire, and Desnoettes expended over twenty-five 
thousand dollars in opening and cultivating his farm. In this man- 
ner, the whole colony, after a few years, became poor, and many were 
forced to sell their claims to Americans, who soon opened large plan- 
tations, and made the earth smile with abundant products. However, 
a majority of the French still held on to their grants, and, in good faith 
to the government, entered upon the cultivation of the grape and olive. 
Importations of plants were often made from Bordeaux, but the new- 
ness of the land, and the ignorance of the colony in regard to their 
cultivation, were among the reasons why the experiment failed. The 
importations frequently arrived out of season, when the vines withered 
away and the olive seeds became defective. At length, with difficulty, 
grapes were grown, but they failed to produce even a tolerable wine, 
because the fruit ripened in the heat of summer. Before the vinous 
fermentation was completed, the acetic had commenced, In 1821, 
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the French planted three hundred and eighty-three olive trees upon 
the grant, and a large number in 1824. Every winter the frosts killed 
them down to the ground, but new shoots, putting up, were again killed 
by the succeeding winter. The usual mode of planting the grape, 
was at the distance of ten feet in one direction, and twenty in the 
other. They were trained to stakes, and cultivated with cotton. 

“Tn addition to the ruinous failure of the vine and olive, the French 
were continually annoyed by unprincipled American squatters. Occu- 
pying their lands, without a shadow of title, they insultingly told the 
French that they intended to maintain their footing at all hazards. 
Several law-suits arose, and although our Supreme Court decided in 
favour of the grantees, yet the latter became worn out with contro- 
versies, and allowed the intruders, in many cases, to retain possession 
for a small remuneration. On the other hand, many honourable 
Americans purchased their grants, for fair considerations, and thus the 
French refugees were gradually rooted from the soil. 

“But, in the midst of all their trials and vicissitudes, the French 
refugees were happy. Ymmured in the depths of the Tombigby for- 
est, where, for several years, want pressed them on all sides,—cut off 
from their friends in France,—surrounded by the Choctaws on one 
side, and the unprincipled squatters and land-thieves on the other— 
assailed by the venom of insects and prostrating fevers—nevertheless, 
their native gaiety prevailed. Being in the habit of much social in- 
tercourse, their evenings were spent in conversation, music and danc- 
ing. The larger portion were well educated, while all had seen much 
of the world, and such materials were ample to afford an elevated so- 
ciety. Sometimes their distant friends sent them rich wines and other 
luxuries, and upon such occasions, parties were given, and the foreign 
delicacies brought back many interesting associations. Well culti- 
vated gardens, and the abundance of wild game, rendered the com- 
mon living of the French quite respectable. The female circle was 
highly interesting. They had brought with them their books, guitars, 
silks, parasols and ribbons, and the village, in which most of them 
dwelt, resembled, at night, a miniature French town. And then, 
farther in the forest, others lived, the imprints of whose beautiful 
Parisian shoes on the wild prairie, occasionally arrested the glance of 
a solitary traveller. And then, again, when the old imperial heroes 
talked of their emperor, their hearts warmed with sympathy, their 
piu a with enthusiasm, and tears stole down their furrowed 
cheeks. 


Two other chapters conclude the History. In these, our _ 
author makes the transition from the Territorial to that 
of the State Legislature of Alabama, the territory being 
organized and admitted as a sister into the confederacy in 
1819. These chapters are mainly occupied with biogra- 
phical sketches of the leading men and minds of Alabama 
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at this period. And here our author gracefully folds his 
robes about him, and descends from his chair of history. 
He has, with great pains-taking, copious detail, keen re- 
search, and an industry and vigilance that has allowed no 
essential fact to escape him, unfolded all the events in the 
progress of his people, and the beautiful territory which 
they occupy, from the earliest known periods to the mo- 
ment when Alabama rose in her sovereign sphere, as a 
Christian republic, destined to shine in no inferior place 
among her sister stars. He has made his chronicle at 
once full, instructive and interesting. He has given to his 
people a household book, which will be carefully conned 
by a thousand firesides, the places of which the occupant 
will gratefully identify with the recorded scenes and sub- 
ject of the volume; he has provided to the student a con- 
venient manual of border history, and added to the already 
large collection of our Ntate chronicles, a very valuable 
contribution. We have no doubt that he will be compen- 
sated for his experiment by the ample patronage of the 
southern people. 


Art. X.—TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


[The communication which follows, does not come with- 
in the rule which we usually prescribe for our contribu- 
tions. It does not attempt criticism, and discusses neither 
politics, philosophy nor letters. It simply reports a con- 
dition of things in our country, and narrates a certain so- 
cial experience, in relation to an interest which has been 
greatly and painfully canvassed, and which is still a sub- 
ject of extreme soreness, strife and bitterness throughout 
the land. It is to be received as testimony simply, and, as 
such we give it a place in our pages. The writer is a 
good witness, as well in consequence of a long experience, 
as because of his well-known private worth and high 
character. It is perhaps well that this sort of testimony 
should be put on record, inasmuch as the institution of 
slavery, in our country, is canvassed quite as much in re- 
gard to the supposed and asserted abuses of the system, 
as in respect to its intrinsic merits. And yet, we are very 
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doubtful, if the sort of people who are conspicuous 1n 
their warfare against slavery, are a people to whom any 
thing can be taught. They belong to the school of Pilate,— 
ask for the truth, and turn away from the answer. To 
compel them to listen, to coerce their faith by the com- 
pulsory evidence, would give them no satisfaction. You 
might as well expect to please a person by taking from 
him the occupation of his whole life. Still, it is a duty, 
with regard to other classes, who, without showing them- 
selves actively hostile, are yet prejudiced against us, that 
we should put our facts on record. The truth is to be 
spoken, and set down, though we should lack all listeners 
and readers. It might be quite enough, in such a case, 
and, acknowledging, as we do, no other accountability than 
that to God, to deny the jurisdiction of foreign opinion, and 
defy the assaults of foreign prejudice. But we owe it to 
history and to the future, whatever fate may await us, to 
insist upon our own facts, and urge the estimate which 
we make, upon our own argument. To these considerations 
we should never be insensible, and, because of these, we 
are prepared to welcome such communications as that 
which follows. The writer, it will be perceived, speaks 
for his own precincts, and for the State of Alabama. But 
what he reports of the mode of treatment and manage- 
ment of slaves in that region, will apply, with some small 
modifications, to most of the old States of the South ;—to 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia,—no 
less than to the State he represents. In most plantations 
and farms in these States, the negro is permitted and en- 
couraged to cultivate his crop, and raise his chickens. He 
is not limited to land, and generally takes what quantity 
he pleases, frequently more than he can attend. In several 
that we know, the crop of the slave is worked for him, 
under the eye of the overseer. It is the error, however, 
that the proceeds are so frequently suffered to be carried 
off the plantation and sold abroad, where the negro is 
half the time cheated, and too commonly compensated in 
whiskey for the labour of his hands. Our planters mostly 
doubt the propriety of teaching slaves to read. They recog- 
nize, even among the whites, the truth of Pope’s maxim— 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


There is no doubt that a taste of that sort of education 
which merely teaches the use of a tool, without duly teach- 
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ing the sort of object to which it should be properly ap- 
plied, is rather mischievous and evil, than good. If the 
book-teaching of the slave could be confined to the New 
Testament simply, all would be well. But where is the 
security for this? The truth is, that education, to be use- 
ful any where, and with any body, must be equally adapt- 
ed to the capacity and the employments of the race. If 
not suited to its genius, if inconsistent with its employ- 
ments, it is a power quite as dangerous as gunpowder in 
the hands of an infant, or a revolver in the paws of a 
monkey. And in this you have the whole secret of the 
force of the maxim, in respect to the “little learning,” and 
its dangers. The knowledge is unsuited to the capacity 
of him to whom you give it, and inconsistent with his con- 
dition. But our purpose is not to cavil with the position 
of our correspondent. We only desire to declare our 
doubts, and not our dissent. The subject is one which 
needs reflection. The whole subject of the social training 
of our negroes,—under the distinct assumption, which 
we hold to be, of all truths, the most fortified by history, 
moral and human experience, that the African race was 
made originally inferior, decreed to inferior uses, decreed 
to servitude,—and that, in fact, the law of inequality pre- 
vails just as certainly among the races of men, as among 
birds, beast, fishes, stars, suns, and systems, forming, in 
fact, by the recognition of degree, place and priority,— 
the exquisite harmony of all creation,—under these as- 
sumptions, we say, we regard it as among the first moral 
and Christian duties of the superior race, that it should 
address itself to the proper social training of the inferior, 
in order that its progress, to the degree of civilization of 
which it is capable, should be justly commensurate with 
our own. There is a great deal to be done in this respect 
on our plantations. But, to do any thing properly, we 
must see that our overseers are first properly taught and 
improved, or that our planters learn to stay more at home, 
and attend to their own affairs. The worst of the social 
evils of such old States as South Carolina, as it is that of 
Ireland, is absenteeism! Till we cure this evil, we can do 
little. We not only drain the land of its substance, but 
we deprive it of all the essentials of authority, which can 
only be founded on moral character. We leave the plan- 
tation too frequently to waste rather than culture, to abuse 
rather than use, to idleness rather than labour, to a negli- 
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gence and indifference that are more brutal and brutaliz- 
ing, in their performances and effects, than any degree of 
severity and coercion. Our slaves, be it remarked, are 
never injured by the degree of work which we exact of 
them ; but by the degree of indulgence which we accord 
to them. It is our looseness, not our strictness, that is the 
moral objection to our management. No man, in our 
country, hurts his negro by over work. His policy, if not 
public opinion and the laws, prevents that. But the evils 
arise from carelessness ; from too much freedom ; from the 
apathy of the master; his love of repose; his absence 
from his estates ; by which the slave acquires all sorts of 
bad habits ;—rides his horses to death, steals his hogs, wan- 
ders about the country, skulks from work, and acquires a 
thousand habits and desires, all inconsistent with subordi- 
nation, labour, decency, sobriety, and all the virtues of regu- 
larity, humility and temperance; which are all absolutely 
necessary to his safety in his condition, and the security 
and welfare equally of himself and owner. We wish, at 
conclusion, that some one of our many thoughtful and ex- 
perienced planters, would prepare for us such a treatise as 
should compass the whole subject—the owner and his du- 
ties; the overseer and his qualifications; the slave and his 
necessities. With these remarks, hurriedly made, we 
leave our correspondent in the hands of our reader. 
Eid. 8. Q. R.] 

Tue writer of this article, though born and raised in a 
slaveholding country, is free to confess, that, at an early 
period of life, he had some conscientious scruples in rela- 
tion to holding a human being in bondage, and supposed 
the institution of slavery to have been entirely the result 
of a spirit of aggression upon the rights of others—a sys- 
tem of human oppression. 

But a more familiar acquaintance with divine record, has 
tended to remove these doubts and scruples, demonstrat- 
ing, as he thinks, very conclusively, the existence of that 
institution, at a very early period of the world’s history. 
As an evidence of its having received the divine sanction, 
the sacred volume abounds with instructions and direc- 
tions for the treatment and management of slaves. In 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Leviticus, we find 
the following injunction. and instructions given: “Thou 
shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt fear thy God.” 
“And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your child- 
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ren after you to inherit them for a possession. They shall 
be your bond-men forever.” Raised, as the writer has 
been, among negroes, and having a large interest in them, 
the principles of humanity, as well as interest, induced 
him to study closely their nature and disposition ; and an 
experience of three years enables him, as he thinks, to 
bear testimony to the wisdom of the scripture injunction, 

Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt fear 
thy God.” According to his lexicon, the term rigor, means 
austerity, severity, strictness ; and this, he presumes to 
have been the sgripture interpretation. Were this injunc- 
tion more generally heeded by masters, much of the tur- 
moil and strife incident to the control and management of 
slaves, would, we are sure, be driven from the land; for 
the benign influences of that heavenly record, in this day 
of gospel light, is operating upon the master’s heart, and 
has effected a vast change in the treatment of slaves, 
compared with what it was thirty years ago, that causes 
the heart of the philanthropist and Christian to rejoice, as 
the morals of all are improved by a knowledge of its di- 
vine truths, which clearly point out the duties of both 
master and servant. Such are the gospel and social pri- 
vileges now enjoyed by the people of colour in the South, 
that they are rapidly improving in civilization, intelligence 
and morality, which renders them more docile, more easily 
governed, and that without coercion. The writer is ready 
to acknowledge that a great change has come over “the 
spirit of his own dream,” for he, in his early days, gave in 
to the common prejudice, that it would be impolitic and 
dangerous to enlighten the slaves: that they would be 
rendered more dissatisfied with their condition, and more 
inclined to revolt against it. He, therefore, was opposed to 
their learning to read or having books, but subsequent ex- 
perience has fully satisfied him of his great error. In 
purchasing slaves many years ago, it was his lot to get 
several who read the Bible, in which they seemed to take 
great delight, for, on the Sabbath, when not attending 
church, instead of running about, they were generally 
found poring over the sacred page, reading to and instruct- 
ing their fellow-servants, especially their own families. 
These men believed the divine record, and squared their 
actions and conduct by its holy precepts. They have been 
truly faithful servants. Their example‘and their precepts 
exerted a happy influence, not only upon their own child- 
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ren, but upon all the slaves with whom they had any in- 
tercourse. He has owned one of these slaves between 
thirty and forty years; and, he is proud to say, he never 
knew a more consistent, upright man. The writer feels 
affected to record the fact, that one of those aged and truly 
faithful servants has been recently called to his account. 
Having a presentiment that his end was near, on the Sab- 
bath preceding his death, he said he wanted to read his 
good old book to his fellow servants once more. Its pre- 
cious promises cheered his heart, and drove the fear of 
death away. The messenger found him clad in the wed- 
ding garment, for he was ready. 

The writer believes that all men are made better by 
reading the Word of Life—the black man as well as the 
white man ; he therefore encourages his negroes to learn 
to read, and whenever they can read the Testament, he 
most cheerfully supplies them, and feels assured it is the 
very best investment; for those slaves who are in the habit 
of reading the Scriptures, and taking them for their guide, 
have never given him the least trouble. 

It is a source of gratulation that there are but few, in 
the present day, of those rigid disciplinarians, inheriting 
their notions from the old colonial school of the English, 
who rule and govern their plantations and slaves upon the 
principles of martial law, allowing their negroes no privi- 
leges, no opportunities of making or doing any thing for 
themselves; cutting off all intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, and thus driving them into gloom and desperation. 
We never now hear of the cruelties which disgraced vari- 
ous portions of our country at a period, not entirely be- 
yond the memories of living men. Under the old system,— 
which regarded the negro, as well as the Indian, as only 
a sort of brutal parody on the white man—as little supe- 
rior indeed to the ape and monkey—a shocking prejudice 
which we owe to the ignorance of the European people, 
and which our better knowledge of negro and Indian, has 
enabled us to dissipate—cruelty was the rule and human- 
ity the exception. Under this iron rule, the slave was 
broken down equally in body and spirit, and frequently 
perished from despair. But there is no such history now. 
The Christian sentiment has probably made a greater ad- 
vance in the Slave States in the Union than in any other 
part of the world ; as may be reasonably gathered from a 
fair comparison of the state of popular morals in the 
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South compared with the North, and compared with those 
European countries with whose statistics we are most fa- 
miliar. There is, here, no hostility of feeling between the 
white man and the negro. There is no social collision be- 
tween the parties by which bad feelings are engendered. 
There are no political issues between them, moving them 
to jealousy or hate, as at the North. Each occupies an 
unquestioned place, with which both are satisfied. The 
consequence is, that indulgence and sympathy are accord- 
ed by the one class, veneration and service by the other. 
The negro is regarded as property, it is true, but this does 
not render him less an object of regard as a person; and 
policy and Christianity happily unite to secure him in 
every right and privilege,as a human and social being, in- 
ferior in rank, but most worthy of affection. The laws, 
seconded and enforced by a public opinion which has re- 
ligion for its basis, secure the negro, in his place, and guar- 
antee his happiness. The happy influences of Christianity, 
and the refinements of the age in which we live, repudi- 
ate and condemn those ancient codes that were formed for 
the government of the African slave, when brought to our 
shores in his wild, savage state. If there are still suffered 
harsh old English laws upon our statute books, in respect 
to the negro, they are obsolete, and remain memorials only 
of a blind and bigoted past. 

Under a mild, humane, but firm system of treatment, 
the writer feels assured that the slaves of the South are 
the most cheerful and happy labourers to be found upon 
the face of the globe. In his early agricultural operations, 
he was governed in the management of his slaves by the 
customs of the country. Not residing on his farm, he had 
to depend upon agents and overseers; and, although he 
was always particular in selecting those most highly re- 
commended, yet he rarely ever obtained one, in whom all 
the necessary qualifications were combined to constitute a 
good manager. They were generally on extremes; those 
celebrated for making large crops were often too severe, 
and did every thing by coercion. Hence turmoil and strife 
ensued. The negroes were ill-treated andran away. On 
the other hand, when he employed a good-natured, indul- 
gent man, there was a want of proper discipline ; the ne- 
groes became ungovernable, and, as a natural result, the 
farm was brought into debt. 

To obviate such difficulties and annoyances, ten years 
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ago he settled upon his farm himself, and adopted a system 
of management with which he has great cause to be satis- 
fied. He has uniformly made good crops, and that with- 
out strife and confusion. His slaves are contented and 
happy; there is no running away; he has not lost ten 
days work of a slave, in this manner, during the whole 
ten years. His slaves have been generally healthy and 
very prolific ; and their increase is no small matter in the 
item of profits. His neighbours will bear testimony to 
the fact, that no slave of his, although he pays taxes upon 
more than one hundred and fifty, has, within the last ten 
years, ever committed the smallest depredation upon their 
poultry, their stock, or their orchards; at least, he has never 
yet heard the first whisper of a complaint. This he attri- 
butes, in an eminent degree, to the privileges they enjoy, and 
the happy influences of the gospel ; for he has always felt 
willing to aid in paying a missionary to preach to his peo- 
ple, who seem to appreciate the boon most highly. As an 
evidence of this, they never fail, themselves, to make a 
contribution, out of their crops, to pay the preacher, and 
evince a liberality, far beyond their means, in doing so. He 
confesses, on many occasions, that he has felt admonished, 
rebuked and affected, when seeing a faithful fellow willing 
to give the half of the proceeds of his little crop to support 
the gospel ; while his own sordid heart, out of his abund- 
ance, would never allow him to contribute in any such 
proportion. 

The writer is aware that his system is far from being 
perfect, and that it conflicts with the opinions of many 
skilful and even scientific planters. He attaches great 
importance to certain privileges in which the negroes are 
indulged ; one of which is that of allowing each of them 
to plant and cultivate a crop for himself. This binds and 
endears to them their homes, and lessens their strolling 
propensities. Feeling that he has great cause for grati- 
tude for the success that has attended his operations, 
which have far surpassed any of his anticipations, he begs 
leave to submit his system to the consideration of his fel- 
low-citizens, with the conviction that, if they will give it 
a fair trial, they will realize similar benefits. 

The first great duty of the master is to see that his 
slaves are made as comfortable and happy as the nature 
of their condition will admit, and to let them feel that he 
cares for themasaman. They then regard him as their 
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best friend, and appeal to him with confidence for sympa- 
thy and protection. He then has a hold upon their affec- 
tions, which prompts them, intuitively, to make his inter- 
ests their own. All the men, if practicable, should be ac- 
commodated with wives at home. This leaves them with- 
out an excuse for gadding about, and renders them much 
more valuable. When their wives are not on the planta- 
tion, they are a great deal more exposed to bad weather, 
and are not so healthy, having their bedding, clothing, 
&c., at the houses of their wives. Their lodging places 
are apt to be uncomfortable, and when sick, they are fre- 
quently found in a destitute situation, needing new provi- 
sion for their comforts. 

Each family should have its separate house. Two fa- 
milies together, are not apt to agree, and to crowd them, 
endangers their health. Their houses should be dry and 
comfortable, supplied with doors and windows, so as to be 
easily and freely ventilated, and raised two or two and a 
half feet from the ground, so that accumulations of filth 
may be readily removed by occasional sweepings; cleanli- 
ness being quite as conducive to health as comfort. In 
the rear of their houses, they should have a small vegeta- 
ble garden, fruit or shade trees in the front, with a hen 
house near, as all are allowed to raise poultry. When 
they are sick, in addition to the sugar and coffee supplied 
them from the house, they can then have their chicken 
soup, and their own vegetables, which add greatly to their 
comfort and attach them to their domicils. 

Supplying them with an abundance of wholesome food, 
is a matter of great importance; and, in order to make 
the meat ration, usually given, hold out, large quantities 
of vegetables, especially turnips and potatoes, are culti- 
vated. The latter is an invaluable article, and is raised 
in such quantities as to last throughout the year. They 
supply, to some extent, the place of both meat and bread, 
especially among the children, as they are both whole- 
some and nourishing. 

As negro families prefer doing their own cooking, their 
rations are weighed out to them oncea week. Three and 
a half lbs. of bacon are allowed to each hand over ten 
years old, and a peck of meal, or more, if required ; though, 
with a plenty of vegetables, a peck is quite sufficient. The 
children are fed from the kitchen; large quantities of ve- 
getables are boiled ; soup is made, and this, with milk, and 
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a small quantity of bacon, supplies them bountifully with 
wholesome food. 

On each plantation, there is a large house under the 
care of a faithful woman, who cooks, provides for, and 
takes care of, the young children. Their mothers, when 
leaving for the field, take them to this receptacle. Sucha 
house serves as a hospital also, when any of the field 
hands are sick ; they are placed under the care of this wo- 
man, who nurses and attends them till they recover. 

Three suits of working, or every-day clothes, a year, 
are furnished, so that they may always make a decent ap- 
pearance. If allowed to go ragged and dirty, they soon 
lose all self-respect and pride, and become degraded and 
worthless. Time is allowed them for washing, and the 
women, in bad weather, do their mending. During the 
winter, the little negroes are clothed in woollen, by which 
they are kept warm and rarely get burnt. On the Sab- 
bath, all the grown negroes are required to dress up and 
attend church, when there is preaching in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, under no circumstanees, are any allowed to go 
into the field on Monday morning with dirty clothes on. 
Cleanliness is, perhaps, one of the first processes by which 
to inculeate equally self-respect and religion. 

They are not allowed to run about the country, but 
when they wish to visit a neighbour, and ask permission, 
they are usually furnished with a pass for that purpose. 
This should always designate the place to which they are 
allowed to go. 

The duties of the overseer are not always properly un- 
derstood. He too commonly thinks them all done when 
he makes a full cotton and provision crop. He should at- 
tend to all the duties of a good farm; not only to the la- 
bour of the hands, and making the crop, but paying strict 
attention to raising stock of all kinds, by which the farm 
is sustained. He also weighs out the rations to the slaves, 
sees that each gets his full allowance, attends to their com- 
plaints when sick, and, when deemed necessary, calls in 
medical aid. In giving his orders and directions, he does 
so in a mild, firm tone and manner. Being a man of tem- 
perance, he is strict in guarding against dissipation, never 
allowing the use of any intoxicating drinks. He is him- 
self cool and dispassionate ; indulges in no blustering, no 
abusive language. When his orders are disobeyed, or his 
rules violated, he chastises the offender in a proper man- 
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ner, as he would his own son; he makes no unreasonable 
demands, by over-tasking, nor does he require the negroes 
to work at night, or in bad weather. He sees that their 
houses are supplied with wood during winter, and that all 
behave in a quiet, orderly way. He allows no brutality, 
no swearing, no quarrelling or fighting. He isthe umpire 
for settling all disputes and difficulties that may arise 
among them, and, in the absence of the owner, they are 
to refer all cases to him. 

The experience of the writer satisfies him that nothing 
exerts a happier influence upon the slave, than suffering 
him to cultivate a little crop for himself. It prompts him 
to a more faithful discharge of his duty. Anticipating a 
remuneration at the end of the year, he is made cheerful 
and happy. . A certain portion of land is appropriated to 
his use. To a large family, that is,a man with a wife 
and several children, an acre and a half; to a smaller 
family, one acre ; and, to a single hand, half an acre. In 
order to have it well cultivated, and to prevent their work- 
ing at night and on the Sabbath, the overseer agrees that, 
if they will be diligent and plant his crop, he will in turn 
plant theirs. This acts as a powerful stimulus to their in- 
dustry ; for, so anxious are they to get their own crops 
planted in time, that they work with life and energy, and 
need no coercion. When their crops are planted, the 
overseer says to them, “Now work over my crop, and I 
will work yours also.” So much afraid are they that the 
grass will take their fields, that they are willing to work 
night and day to get into them. They have really the 
same solicitude, and learn to feel as deep an interest in 
the fate of the main crop, as the overseer or master possi- 
bly can. The necessity of quarrelling and coercion is 
thus superseded, to the great gratification of the humane 
master. To prevent the necessity of running about, in or- 
der to traffic on their crops, they are allowed the full mar- 
ket price for it at home; and, to prevent fraud or pilfering, 
so soon as the corn is matured (for that is the crop they 
usually cultivate) the overseer takes the hands, gathers 
and measures it, and gives to each a statement in writing 
of the amount. Instead of paying them in money, which 
might tempt them to buy spirits, and get them into bad 
habits, as well as to prevent their being cheated abroad, 
in barter, he inquires into their wants; and such articles as 
they most need, for their domestic comfort, especially Sun- 
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day clothing, he purchases for them. As they generally cul- 
tivate rich land, the proceeds of their little crops add won- 
derfully to their pleasures, their pride, and enjoyment,— 
supply them with many little household resources, and 
furnish their wardrobe; so that they have no excuse for 
not attending church regularly. The amount of their crops 
varies from ten to fifty dollars, which sums, judiciously 
laid out, give an air of great cheerfulness to their habita- 
tions, increase their self-respect, and elevate them above 
that degraded condition into which negroes otherwise will 
generally fall. Accustomed, as he has been, to visiting their 
houses on Sunday mornings, his heart has been rejoiced to 
see their tables spread with delicacies and comforts that 
the labourers of many countries would esteem luxuries. 
Chunnenuggee, Ala. N&Ba Ps 


Art. XJ.—Lerrer rrom Hucu A. Garuanp, Esa. 
Letter from Hugh A. Garland, Esq., in relation to the 
Review of his Life of John Randolph, contained in 
the Southern Quarterly Review, for July, 1851. 


[Tue letter which follows was received too late for 
publication in the October number of the Review. We 
can have no hesitation in giving it a place in the present. 
The writer claims to have been wronged by his reviewer, 
and we owe it to justice that he should have a hearing. 
In respect to the particular subject of issue between him- 
self and the writer of the critique upon his work, we our- 
selves are wholly ignorant. The matter in question is 
one which can only be satisfactorily discussed in Virginia. 
We may venture, however, to answer for our correspon- 
dent, who, we grieve to say, can no longer answer for 
himself, that we are very sure he himself fully believed 
the truth of the allegations which he made. He may 
have been deceived, but he has spoken with confidence ; 
and, in his private communications, as in his published 
article, declared his perfect conviction of the truth of the 
facts which he asserted. Nor was he a person, as we 
humbly conceive, to speak maliciously, or wantonly, or 
unadvisedly, in such a matter. His age, education, fami- 
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ly, social position, and remarkable endowments, all seemed 
to unite to render him superior to small and unseemly 
passions and prejudices, and to forbid the utterance, in 
haste, and without proper circumspection, of charges so 
grave and weighty as those which Mr. Garland combats. 
We repeat, that he may have been deceived in the testi- 
mony on which he relied; but we are sure that he has 
not employed it wantonly, or in malice. We have no 
doubt that he conceived himself in duty bound to speak 
freely and fearlessly, as he has done. He was, perhaps, 
one of the most proper persons in Virginia to pen the 
review of the work in question. One of the ablest wri- 
ters of that State, one of its most veteran names, one of 
the nearest connections, by blood, of John Randolph, him- 
self, we conceive that no person could have been found 
more justly entitled to the privilege of discussing and 
declaring the claims and merits of a work which pro- 
posed to develope the career and character of a subject 
at once so near to himself, so remarkable, and in which 
there is so much that is mysterious and obscure. 

Mr. Garland speaks slightingly of the spirit and style 
of the review in question. Of its spirit, we will, at pre- 
sent, say nothing, since that point is involved in the very 
subject of complaint in his letter; but we may say that 
Mr. Garland is guilty of a sad heresy, if he objects to the 
style of our correspondent, which, in clearness, simplicity, 
force and vivacity, is rarely found equalled among Ame- 
rican writers. But, we have no desire to delay Mr. Gar- 
land in his defence, or to arrest his approach to our 
readers. Our purpose has been simply to disclaim, for our 
reviewer, so far as we can, the charge of personality 
and malice. We do not believe that he was influenced, 
or affected, in any way, by a perverse or evil spirit. If 
he has done Mr. Garland an injustice, it is because he has 
been himself deceived. We do not say that he was not; 
for, though greatly an object of our regard and respect, 
we do not claim that he was infallible. He was a person 
of strong impulses, warm susceptibilities, and a generous 
nature; and these are qualities which are, perhaps, much 
more likely to make a victim than a wrong-doer of their 
possessor. But, as we have said, the particular subject 
of issue between Mr. Garland and his reviewer, is one 
which can be settled in Virginia only. There, they are 
in possession of all the facts. There only can it be deter- 
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mined whether the parties are commonly idéntified, whom 
the correspondence which Mr. G. has published most par- 
ticularly concerns. With them we leave it. Our purpose 
is simply to shelter this Review, and, as far as we can, Its 
contributor, from the imputation of improper motives, In 
its judgment upon men and books.—Ed. Southern Quar- 


terly. | 


Sr. Louis, Octoser 167TH, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Southern Review. 
Sir: 
A friend handed me, a few days since, the 
July number of your Quarterly, which contains an article 
purporting to be a review of “The Life of John Randolph ; 
by Hugh A. Garland,” ete. 

The article is not a criticism on the work, but a mali- 
cious personal assault onthe author. The spirit and style 
of the work render it unworthy of my notice. I would 
pass it by with silent contempt, and leave the writer to 
the unenviable enjoyment of his malignant feelings, but 
for the charitable purpose, manifested by him, of embroil- 
ing me with some unknown persons, alluded to in his 
communication. 

He intimates that I have introduced a certain corres- 
pondence in the book, “in order to inflict a wound on an 
honourable and excellent gentleman, the son of the lady 
in question, with whom Mr. Garland is supposed to be not 
on the best of terms.” Ail the reviewer has said in con- 
nection with this subject is pure imagination. I have no 
conception of the person to whom he alludes. There is 
no man, living or dead, towards whom I indulge a feeling 
of hostility, and sure I am there is no one I could have 
wished to injure in the base manner indicated by your 
kind-hearted correspondent. There are no persons known 
to me, that could, in the remotest degree, be injured by 
the correspondence of more than half a century ago. 
No names are mentioned, by either party, in the original 
letters. I made sufficient inquiry, and was satisfied be- 
yond a doubt, in my own mind, that no individual, or 
family, now living in the neighbourhood, or elsewhere, 
were at all implicated. 

With this statement. of facts, 1 take leave of my re- 
viewer, first rendering my thanks for his kind considera- 
tion, in allowing time “to vend my wares,” before crush- 
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ing me, as he conceives he has done; but, at the same 
time, expressing my conviction, that such an ill-tempered 
effusion as he has vented forth can do no harm to me or 
my book. “Curses, like chickens, come home to roost.” 
I hope, Sir, you will do me the Justice to insert this ex- 
planation in your next number. 
Yours respectfully, 
HUGH A. GARLAND. 
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Art. XI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Arnold’s History of Rome. Appleton & Co. 


Ir is impossible to suppose our readers unacquainted, at this day, 
with Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, and we have, therefore, only 
to pay a merited tribute to this beautiful reprint of an English clas- 
sic. Its execution is entirely worthy of the reputation of the pub- 
lishers. But we connot resist the temptation here offered, to per- 
form “a labour of love,” in paying a passing tribute to the admira- 
ble scholar, whose name will ever remain inscribed on the imperish- 
able roll of “‘ England’s worthies.” There is an earnestness, inde- 
pendence, and moral grandeur, in Arnold’s character, which must: 
always render him an object of admiration and reverence, to every 
generous and noble-minded man. Like all bold and original think- 
ers, he was looked upon with suspicion by those who were unable 
to ascend to his comprehensive point of view, and who could con- 
ceive of no position which was not identified with that of some 
party. Like all men who dare to think for themselves, and fearlessly 
to express their thoughts, he was regarded with distrust, with the 
dislike which springs from latent fear and conscious feebleness, and 
with the timid and puzzled astonishment which accompanies nar- 
row-mindedness and bigotry, in the presence of moral and intellec- 
tual superiority, by those of his ecclesiastical contemporaries, who 
could not comprehend the possibility of intellectual growth, beyond 
the narrow trammels of the past, and who feared that Christianity 
itself would fall, with the demolition of those petty systems with 
which they had identified it. To a mind like Arnold’s, there was 
something ludicrously profane, and, on that very account, the more 
deeply painful, in the virtually assumed infallibility of declaring this 
or that system the only Gospel truth—the exclusively true meaning 
of God’s revealed will—the fixed doctrine for all time—the change- 
less essence of Christianity; and, at the same time, cherishing the 
foolish apprehension that Christianity was in danger if those sys- 
tems should fall asunder: as though, if Christianity be really di- 
vine, it could experience any thing else than gain by revolutions, 
changes, and decay, in the various systems which are its pretended 
exponents. , He believed that Christianity was destined to regene- 
rate the world, and, therefore, that it would yet become freed from 
the superstitions theories and absurd dogmas with which it is bur- 
dened, and which, by being identified with it, leave no refuge from 
infidelity, when they are shattered by the advancing enlightenment 
and criticism of the age. Had he lived longer, he would have 
contributed powerfully to this purifying result; and, as it is, he has 
planted germs in thousands of minds, which are silently preparing 
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a fruitful harvest. He showed, in his own case, that the purest 
piety is independent of the theories of theological schools, and can 
burn in the heart with divine lustre, while the head is free from the 
mists which are now thought inseparable from any recognition of 
revealed truth. 

The combination of unflinching firmness and courage, with mo- 
desty and amiability—of learning with teachableness—of practical 
sense with the liveliest enthusiasm—of judgment with affectionate 
sympathy for all that is noble and loveable—of the freest views on 
religious matters with the deepest personal piety—of keen political 
sagacity with the habits of a student—all render Arnold one of the 
noblest men that England—trich as she is, to overflowing, with the 
noblest specimens of humanity—has ever given to the world. He 
was not a genius of the very highest order—he even failed, some- 
times, in the most critical and accurate scholarship—he was some- 
times mistaken—and his range of erudition was not remarkably 
extensive ; but he possessed ability, of an order which would have 
made him a great Prime Minister or a great Chancellor—he pos- 
sessed learning enough to entitle him to a rank among the distin- 
guished scholars and the first historians—and he possessed a Jarge- 
ness of comprehension, a clear and unprejudiced judgment, a liberal 
and enlightened mode of view, an earnest and unobtrusive piety, a 
lofty patriotism, and a depth and nobility of moral nature, which 
will render his memory immortal. 

Arnold’s mind was so active and full of thought, that his wri- 
tings are the most suggestive in the world. His letters and miscel- 
laneous writings, especially, suggest large fields of thought, argu- 
ment and investigation; and he is the first modern historian who 
undertook to write the history of ancient times, with a clear con- 
sciousness of what that history should be. In his paper upon the 
Social Progress of States, after g'ving his view of the progress of 
society, he says: 


“We may learn, also, a more sensible division of history than 
that which is commonly adopted, of ancient and modern. We 
shall see that there is, in fact, an ancient and a modern period in 
the history of every people: the ancient differing, and the modern, 
in many essential points, agreeing with that in which we now live. 
Thus, the largest portion of that history, which we commonly call 
ancient, is practically modern, as it describes society in a stage ana- 
logous to that in which it now is; while, on the other hand, much 
of what is called modern history is practically ancient, as it relates 
to a state of things which has passed away.” 


Again, in the preface to the third volume of his Thucydides, he 
says : 
“The period to which the work of Thucydides refers belongs 
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properly to modern, and not to ancient history ; and it is this cir- 
cumstance, over and above the great ability of the historian himself, 
which makes it peculiarly deserving of our study. The state of 
Greece, from Pericles to Alexander, fully described to us as it is in 
the works of the great contemporary historians, poets, orators, and 
philosophers, affords a political lesson, perhaps more applicable to 
our own times, if taken all together, than any other portion of his- 
tory which can be named, anterior to the eighteenth century.” 


And in the conclusion of this preface, he says: 


“J linger round a subject which nothing could tempt me to quit 
but the consciousness of treating it too unworthily. What is mis- 
called ancient history, the really modern history of the civilization 
of Greece and Rome, has, for years, interested me so deeply, that it 
is painful to feel myself, after all, so unable to paint it fully. Of the 
manifold imperfections of this edition of Thucydides, none can be 
more aware than I am; but, in the present state of knowledge, 
these will be soon corrected and supplied by others: and I will, at 
least, hope that these volumes may encourage a spirit of research 
into history, and may, in some measure, assist in directing it; that 
they may contribute to the conviction that history is to be studied 
as a whole, and according to its philosophical divisions, not such as 
are merely geographical and chronological; that the history of 
Greece and Rome is not an idle inquiry, about remote ages and for- 
gotten institutions, but a living picture of things present, fitted not 
so much for the curiosity of the scholar, as for the instruction of the 
statesman and the citizen.” 


With regard to his History of Rome, he said, as early as 1826: 


“My highest ambition, and what I hope to do, as far as I can, is 
to make my history the very reverse of Gibbon, in this respect— 
that, whereas the spirit of his work, from its low morality, is hostile 
to religion, without speaking directly against it; so my greatest 
desire would be, in my history, by its high morals and its general 
tone, to be of use to the cause, without actually bringing it forward.” 


His “ Life and Correspondence” exhibit what he accomplished for 
the cause of education, display the nobleness and attractiveness of 
his whole character, in public and private, and the love and enthu- 
siastic admiration with which he inspired all who came within the 
charmed circle of his influence. His works show what he effected 
for the cause of learning and religion; the profound interest which 
his public lectures awakened in the University, testify to his remark- 
able ability, and the attention which they attracted in the public 
eye; and the universal expression of sorrow, and tribute to his 
memory and virtues, from every party, which his death elicited, 
expressed the value of the man, and the general conviction of the 
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public loss. Cold and selfish is the heart which does not throb with 
an emotion of affectionate admiration and sympathy, at the men- 
tion of his name; faintly touched with the gentle and purifying 
grace of Christian charity must be the soul, which, instead of hearti- 
ly thanking God for the example and labours of such a man, can, 
at the name of Arnold, who was a living Gospel, coldly shake the 
head, and begin freezingly to mutter about “sound” and “ unsound” 
opinions! It is one proof of Arnold’s real greatness, that he did 
not found a school; his mind was too comprehensive and progres- 
sive to fetter a system of opinions upon a clique of partisans; ever 
advancing, himself, in wisdom, piety and enlarged knowledge, it was 
his chief glory to have awakened thought in others, to have planted 
the germs of living, self-developing ideas, and to have imparted an 
impulse to earnest minds, of which we hear little, because it was not 
the attraction of a system, but whose results are growing in Eng- 
land, leavening a rising generation, and felt in numerous quarters, 
where they are not connected with his name. In this respect, al- 
though not in identity of opinions, he may, with a certain degree of 
propriety, be called the Schleiermacher of England. 


Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices of England. Blan- 
chard & Lea. 


Tue field opened by Lord Campbell, in his copious work on the 
Lords Chancellors, was one quite too fruitful and seductive to be 
suddenly abandoned, particularly when a subject so kindred as that 
of the Chief Justices lay invitingly before him. Of the admirable 
ability and industry, the great good sense and profound discretion, 
and the singular research, display2d by the author, in his former 
work, it is scarcely necessary that we should speak. That it has 
taken its place conspicuously among the sterling publications of the 
day, is a generally recognized fact. That the work before us de- 
serves to find its station in the same rank with its predecessor, may 
be readily assumed—the more particularly, indeed, as the subject 
matter is, in some respects, for a reason which the author himself 
affords, really, in itself, more interesting and valuable. The most 
eminent of the magistrates who presided in Westminster Hall were 
not included in the Lives of the Chancellors, “for many of our 
most important and interesting legal worthies never held the great 
seat. Some of them—as Lord Coke and Lord Haile—had not the 
offer of it, from the preference naturally given to mediocrity ; and 
others—as Lord Holt and Lord Mansfield—resolutely refused the 
offer, because they preferred the functions of a common law judge.” 

The present work is not so extensive as that of the Lords Chan- 
cellors, for the simple reason, that the latter were all, from their 
official positions, necessarily connected with national affairs. Their 
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biographies, accordingly, involved a large portion of the general 
history of the country. But what is deficient in this work, in a 
historical point of view, is, perhaps, more than compensated by the 
purely personal history of the subjects, and the greater completeness 
of the biography. At all events, the Lives of the Chief Justices is 
naturally the companion work to that of the Lords Chancellors, and 
must find its way to the same libraries, as we are sure it will be 
equally charming and attractive to the same class of readers. The 
treatment of his subjects, in these two volumes, is on the same co- 
pious plan with that of the former work. The personal career of 
the magistrate is coupled, wherever it is proper, with the public 
concerns ; and a vast body of incidental matter, social, political and 
literary, adds to the variety of the interest, and developes the equal 
indstry, good sense, various tastes and reading of the author. 


Haas’s Western Virginia. Morris & Bro. 


Tuis is an interesting history of the early settlement and Indian 
wars of Western Virginia, embracing an account of the various 
expeditions in the West, previous to 1795, and containing a large 
body of biography, of persons distinguished as pioneers, or as lead- 
ers in our Indian wars, of the region described. It is quite a valua- 
ble contribution to our colonial history, and the history of our fron- 
tier settlements, printed in good style, with sundry very bad engra- 
vings. 


Murat’s America and Americans. Derby & Co. 


By Achille Murat, and a decided proof of abilities, to which, dis- 
tinguished as he was in Europe, well-known, and unembarrassed by 
circumstances, in this country, it does not appear that he ever gave 
sufficient exercise. The volume is full of suggestiveness, which may 
prompt us to return to it hereafter. 


Memoirs of Wordsworth. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tue second, and concluding volume of this work. Of little merit 
as a biography, it is yet of large value, as affording the requisite 
materials for one ; so far as a good biography may be made of one 
who never lived in society—who was a priest at the altars of the 
muse, and had but little communion with the outer world—a man 
whose sole developments were through the poet, and who can be 
studied justly through his writings alone. 
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Episodes of Insect Life. J. 8. Redfield. 


Tues beautifully printed and illustrated volumes are such as may 
well beguile the young lady to a study which will at once interest 
her imagination and’ increase her humanity. We are all but too 
readily prompted to despise the insect world, ignorant of its uses, 
regardless of its beauties, and suspicious of its habits. We set our 
feet down, hourly, upon myriads, sometimes in utter wantonness, 
and sometimes justifying our cruelty by the supposed noxiousness of 
the thing we tread upon. Now, the study of entomology tends to 
the increase of our humanity, by teaching us not only the innocu- 
ousness of the insect, but of its frequently valuable uses. 

We discover enough, in a very short examination, to prove that 
the meanest of God’s creatures has its mission, and was not madein 
vain. We extract a wholesome moral from every increase of our 
knowledge, in respect to the habits and character of insects and ani- 
mals; and the very. study and scrutiny which develope the beautiful 
in their organization, make a direct appeal to our sympathies and 
affections, which warms and humanizes our hearts. The fancy is 
rendered active by such a study, and sweet analogies force them- 
selves upon us, by which we illustrate our own condition, our hopes, 
fears, designs and interest. As the butterfly, emerging from its un- 
attractive shell, has long since been adopted as the favourite emblem 
of the soul's immortality—a type of the mortal putting on immor- 
tality—the grub acquiring his wings—so, an active fancy readily 
finds corresponding suggestions, for our own nature, from a study of 
the insect creatures which creep or soar around us. It is in this 
respect that the two volumes before us will persuade the mind and 
heart of the young damsel, beguiling her, through a survey of the 
moral in this interesting study, to a just acquaintance of all that is 
known of its physical nature and common habits. Our author is a 
dainty sketcher, and gives us a series of lively and pleasant essays, 
at once moral and historical. A gentle fancy enlivens his narrative, 
and, while informing us of the qualities of the insect, he judiciously 
illustrates them by our own. We commend his labours to the 
youthful readers, of both sexes. They are particularly useful to the 
children of our sunny South, in which the insect world enjoys the 
most various and beautiful representations. The engravings are very 
numerous, and full of life and spirit. 


Gregory's Letters on Animal Magnetism. Blanchard & Lea. 
Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism, having ceased to be what is 


called a popular subject—having had its day, as a novelty, upon 
which the charlatan might profitably trade—has at length passed 
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into the hands of scientific'men, and is now a matter of rigid expe- 
riment and sober investigation. Its startling exhibitions and sur- 
prising results, no longer a subject for the exercise of the wide- 
mouthed vulgar, and the cunning quack, no longer provoke the hos- 
tility of those who, accustomed to measure all pretensions of the 
sort with a severe and exacting suspicion, have finally settled down 
into calraer, if not less extravagant convictions, in the minds of the 
cautious and discerning. Opposed, at first, chiefly by the medical 
profession, we now find the same profession actively engaged in pro- 
secuting the inquiry into its real qualities and just pretensions. The 
same persons, accordingly, who, at first, derided all its claims, as 
mere quackery, are, at length, among its most earnest advocates. 
The first medical men of the age, in Europe, as well as in this coun- 
try, are now prepared to concede many things, which they at first 
vigorously denied. The magnetic sleep, or sleep artificially produced 
on the patient, by external processes, is recognized as a fact, which 
it is no longer possible to deny ; and the curious results of this sleep, 
more or less startling, by their novelty, and the strange powers 
which they establish in the possession of the human mind, are more 
or less freely acknowledged by the same persons. Of these results 
and powers, it is unnecessary that we should speak, the public being 
very generally apprised of what is claimed on the behalf of this 
remarkable development. The question, with men of science, now, 
is to determine the extent of these powers, the modes of their appli- 
cation and use, and, if possible, their sources. The sleep itself, the 
degree of subjection of the patient to the will of the operator, the 
attributes of clairvoyance, prevision, ete., are now the chief subjects 
of investigation ; and daily experiments, in the hands of some of 
the most able of the scientific men of the world, at this period, are 
rapidly producing large bodies of evidence, upon which the discus- 
sion and farther discoveries depend. The volume before us—from 
the hands of a writer whose rank, capacity and position secure us 
against the danger of fraud, and almost of delusion—affords us a 
very correct notion of the degree of progress which has been made 
by the scientific student of the subject, up to the present time. His 
work is contained in a series of letters, divided into two parts: the 
first containing a general description and analysis of the phenomena; 
the second devoted to facts and cases, with the observations of the 
writer upon them. The objections to Mesmerism are first considered, 
the processes of animal magnetism are then shown, how the sleep 
is produced, and how it affects the subject, his sensibilities, his con- 
sciousness, and general bodily condition. The control of the ope- 
rator is then shown—the sympathy of the subject with the opera- 
tor—the peculiar force or influence of the former—the peculiar and 
new capacities developed in the latter: lucid vision or direct clair- 
voyance, retrovision and prevision, trance, exstasis,etc. In the second 
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division of the work, we have a large number of cases reported, 
strange and startling, but all depending, apparently, upon such tes- 
timony as it is not possible for us to gainsay, either in a moral or 
scientific point of view. That these effects are produced, appear to 
be fully shown. How they are produced is shown also. The ques- 
tion which remains to be solved is, why they are produced, so utterly 
beyond the ordinary convictions of human reason, and the usual 
capacities of human judgment. That a real truth, and an unwonted 
human power, are at the bottom of these experiments and discove- 
ries, seems undeniable; and this, at least, seems the conviction of 
all those who have seriously addressed themselves to the investiga- 
tion. None other can possibly assert the right to judge. That the 
subject is now in the right hands for determining upon its real 
claims, we are satisfied to believe, and in their hands we are content 
to leave it. Let it suffice for us to say, of the volume under notice, 
that it evidently proceeds from a man of intellect and veracity— 
that he writes modestly, and with caution—that he offers little, at 
present, that is theoretical, and simply reports what he has himself 
seen and done, and the convictions which appear to have been reached 
by those who are now pursuing the investigation, in Europe and 
elsewhere. His book is well written, and full of interest for the 
inquirer. 


The Celestial Telegraph ; or Secrets of the Life to Come, revealed 
through Magnetism. By L. Aupu. Canacner. New-York: J. 
8. Redfield. 1851. 


WE have greatly abridged the title page of this remarkable vol- 
ume, which promises to show the existence, the form, and the occu- 
pations of the soul, after its separation from the body. ‘This is said 
to be proved through the experiments of many years, by the means of 
ecstatic somnambulists, “ who have had eighty perceptions of thirty- 
six deceased persons, of various descriptions,” and who report “a 
description of them, their conversations, and the nature of their 
existence in the spiritual world.” These are promises of sufficiently 
startling character. We can remark of this volume, only in the 
same cautious language which we have employed in the one just 
previously noticed. It is the French revelation of to-day, on the 
subject of magnetism, as that is the English. It is evident that the 
progress of discovery has been much more rapid in the one country 
than in the other, as, in spiritual matters, is perhaps natural enough. 
We cannot, we confess, proceed so rapidly with the subject, and 
must content oursélves, while waiting forfarther and more thorough 
advices, by regular mail. In such cases, we do not like to rely upon 
the Telegraph. But we must not be understood to disparage the 
interest in the volume, while repressing our convictions. We may 
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treat its conclusions coldly, but we cannot its revelations. The de- 
tails are very curious and surprising. The report is one to cause the 
head to be shaken gravely. We know not what to believe; we 
have no right to deny ; and the subject, as well as those concerned 
in making it known to us, is quite too serious to suffer us to Jest. 
Whatever the degree of truth or falsehood here, it is to be examined 
as so much testimony. The witness may be a fool, a madman, or a 
knave. It is for us to find that out; but we have no right to con- 
sider or pronounce him either in the absence of any proof against 
his wisdom or integrity. 


Lady Wortley’s Travels in the United States. Harper & Brothers. 


Lavy Wortley uses rose water instead of ink. She sees all things 
through a grateful and golden medium. She has no quarrel with 
our poor Americans. So far from deeming them monsters, after the 
usual English fashion, she keeps herself, with great difficulty, from 
describing them as angels. She believes in their greatness and their 
mission. She acknowledges their works, and holds them worthy. 
She even insists upon the excellence of their manners, and their evi- 
dent amiableness conceals all their awkwardness. They are not, in 
her eyes, rough, unseemly and obtrusive ; they are only frank, salient 
and solicitous. Verily, we have reason to thank her ladyship for 
her indulgent estimate, and to commend ourselves to the tender 
mercies of travellers, hereafter, of her order. Her book is clever and 
interesting. The portions relating to Mexico, are decidedly the most 
valuable, as unfolding much that we were not so sure of; though, in 
this respect, she must suffer us to say, that she makes no approach, 
as a writer, or as an observer, to Madame Calderon de la Barea. 
Still, she is clever and good company, is Lady Wortley. 


Travels and Adventures in Mewico; in the course of journeys of 
upwards of 2500 miles, performed on foot; giving an account of 
the manners of the people, &e. By Wa. W. Carventer, late of 
the U.S. Army. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Tue author of this volume was taken prisoner by the Mexicans, 
under Urrea, at Ramos. He had served under Taylor as a member 
of the Kentucky Regiment, from the period of the passage of the 
Rio Grande, until after the conquest of Monterey. He gives a lively 
narrative of affairs up to this time. His captivity, which lasted 
more than a year, is marked with much interesting detail, exhibiting 
the manners, customs and characteristics of the Mexican people, of 
whom he saw all varieties. He escapes, is recaptured,—escapes 
again, and after a variety of adventures, which are more or less 
striking, he succeeds in making his way to San Blas, and returns 
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home in the ship of war Cyane. There is no pretension about the 
writer of this book ; no affectation; he tells his story with sufficient 
modesty, and it is marked by a general air of truth. Its details are 
instructive and interesting. As a writer, he is rude and unskilful, 
though he does not forego the opportunity of showing us that when 
need serves, he can mouth his Greek with as much freedom as his 
neighbours. 


Memoir of Bickersteth. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue life of a very good and useful man, which might have been 
profitably compressed into a single volume. 


Davis's Great Harmonia. Redfield. 


A youve man, named Davis, scarcely twenty years of age, is 
found to be particularly impressible under the magnetic influence. 
The powers which he exhibits in the somnambulic condition, are in- 
finitely beyond those of any known subject in Europe or America. 
He rises to the highest regions of ewstasis, explores worlds hitherto 
unfancied, reports upon their conditions, and makes the most won- 
derful revelations of a spiritual nature. Of the dead he takes cog- 
nizance quite as freely as of the living. The grave opens at his ap- 
proach, the dead speak,—the tomb and the future have no secrets. 
This is the report of him made by those who surround him, and who 
serve him as scribes ; and the report which he makes of himself. In 
these revelations, he gives forth a general body of philosophy. He 
delivers laws in medicine, in education, in morals, in religion. He is 
a general exponent of truths and systems. He revises and corrects 
all existing systems. He sits in authoritative judgment upon all hu- 
man and hitherto received authorities. The two volumes before us 
are particularly addressed to medicine and education. One of them 
is styled “The Physician,” the other “The Teacher.” In both he 
speaks with prophetic confidence. There is no pause, or hesitation, 
in his oracular responses. He pours forth, ad libitum, any quantity 
of law and doctrine. And the wonder is, that he is singularly illite- 
rate, that is, in his s¢mple state, and when not under the magnetic 
influence. He has had no education, never having been six months 
at school in his life, or under a master! Of course, all this depends 
upon living testimony. It is either true of him or it is not, and the 
question is as to the credibility of his living witnesses. These are 
said to be not only numerous, but of unquestionable authority in his 
precincts. The next question occurs in respect to the degree in 
which his mind—recognizing the claims of the mesmerists and using 
their phraseology—has received its impressions—knowledge shall 
we call it ?—tbrough the will of the magnetizer, and from the minds 
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of those with whom he comes in contact. If it be true, as the ad- 
vocates for mesmerism allege, that the wll of the mesmerizer go- 
verns the moral and the intellect of the subject, and that he may 
thus become the mere mouthpiece of those who have him in hand, 
it is by no means wonderful that he should speak the learning 
which he himself has never had the means or faculty to acquire— 
nay, that he should speak the wildest fancies or philosophies of all 
who happen to come in contact (rapport) with him in his somnam- 
bulic condition. All this is matter of questioning and future eluci- 
dation,—while another question comes up, concerning the preten- 
sions of animal magnetism itself. We have thus suggested the 
character and the difficulties of this publication, which is singularly 
provocative, as it is certainly singularly startling in its revelations. 


Reichenbach’s Physico-Physiological Researches. Redfield. 


Or this curious work, which is from the German, and which be- 
longs to a class, several volumes of which we notice in the present 
issue of the Review, we have at present only to remark, that it 
claims for Reichenbach, the author, the same discovery, throagh 
very different processes from that of Mesmer, of that mysterious 
agent to which the latter gave the name of ancient magnetism. By 
studying the action of magnets, crystals, the hand, &c., upon the 
human frame, in its waking state, the author claims to have demon- 
strated the existence of a power, “ distinct from all known influences, 
pervading the universal nature,” and capable of producing the most 
striking effects upon the healthiest persons, with their eyes wide open. 
His work has gone to several editions in the German. It has at- 
tracted large notice, and the writer is one of acknowledged character 
and authority. He has found two English translators, at least, both 
high in the medical profession, and both concurring in the expression 
of their convictions, not only as regards the veracity of the discove- 
rer, but as respects his doctrines. They place him among the great 
scientific lights of the age. At present, we can do no more than 
refer to this publication ; but it is very clear that the subject is one 
which cannot long be overlooked. Men of science, in every region, 
must strip to its investigation thoroughly, if they do not wish to be 
utterly left behind and distanced in the pursuit of truth. 


Rule and Misrule of the English in America, Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts volume is from the pen of Haliburton, otherwise Sam Slick, 
well known as a bitter satirist of Yankees and Yankeedom. Our 
role is not their defence, and his severities have accordingly never 
ruffled our temper. He, perhaps, commits the common blunder of 
foreigners, in confounding New England with America, fusing to- 
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gether two naturally differing and hostile races, which no time will 
amalgamate ; but we forgive this to his British ignorance and bull- 
headedness, which may some day be erlightened. In respect to the 
work before us, we have but a few words to say, for we have read 
not a single syllable of it,—except the preface or dedication. In 
this he tells us that “he never had a very exalted opinion of what 
is called ‘ Responsible Government,’ knowing that the term was an 
indefinite one, and that an interpretation had been put upon it by 
many people that made it almost amount to sovereignty!” It is 
evident that sovereignty, unless in the crown, is a very distateful 
thing to Sam; and we can well understand why it should be. It is 
quite sufficiently distasteful to us, unless in the hands of the King 
man. But, briefly, Slick is here writing a history of Zhe Colonies. 
To this we have no objection. We doubt not that his book is filled 
with very important, and some original matter, which it will be well 
for our politicians (if they know how) to read diligently. We shall 
certainly, at our leisure, attempt the work ourselves. 


Smead’s Philippics of Demosthenes. James Munroe & Co. 


WE have never seen an American edition of a classical work bet- 
ter edited than are these Orations. In the preparation of the text, 
Mr. Smead has displayed that conscientious diligence which char- 
acterizes the German editors ; and his notes are copious, learned, 
and highly judicious. With regard to the opportunities which he 
has enjoyed of preparation fur the responsibilities of classical editor- 
ship, we quote the following passage from his preface : 


“The Orations contained in the present volume were prepared for 
publication by the editor, during a residence of several years in Ger- 
many, where he enjoyed the instructions of the learned Professors 
Bekker, Boeckh, and Franz, at the University of Berlin, and C. F. 
Hermann, at Goettingen. Under their able guidance, he applied 
himself to the study of the prince of Attic orators, and it was with 
a mind animated by their zeal, and a judgment sharpened by their 
profound criticisms, that he ventured to entertain the hope of being 
able to contribute something to the proper understanding of this 
author among his own countrymen. Besides the valuable aid thus 
derived, he availed himsels of the labours of the most distinguished 
French, Italian and Germ:n scholars, many of which, consisting of 
monographs, published in the form of tracts, or in scientific journals, 
have never obtained a geueral circulation, and for that reason, are 
almost inaccessible to students in this country. In this form has 
appeared much of what h:s been done during the last twenty years 
for the critical study of th» text, such as a description of the most 
trustworthy manuscripts -* Demosthenes, which are preserved in dif- 
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ferent European libraries, accompanied with careful collations, and 
critical discussions of their age, relative value, and other points. 
The most important services in this matter have been performed by 
German scholars, particularly Reiske, Bekker, Voemel, and Ruedi- 
ger, whose excellent contributions have rendered the most valuable 
of those manuscripts available, without the necessity of personal 
inspection.” 


The views with which Mr. Smead’s notes are framed, are thus 
stated by him: 

“Tn composing the commentary, he has endeavoured to furnish 
such information as the student most needs for the proper under- 
standing of the author. For this purpose, he did not hesitate to lay 
under contribution all the best sources to which the kind liberality of 
the librarians at Berlin and Goettingen gave him access, since his 
object was not merely to give the results of his own investigations, 
but to put the reader, as far as consisted with the necessary brevity, 
in possession of what has been done by others for the elucidation of 
these orations. Verbal criticism has been indulged in only so far as 
was needful for the illustration of oratorical diction, while much 
attention has been given to the explanation of allusions to usages, 
institutions, history, and political relations. His motive for pursuing 
this course was two-fold; first, the student, whose attainments in the 
Greek language qualify him to read Demosthenes, requires rather an 
explanation of things than of words ; and, secondly, the editor hoped, 
by giving prominence to investigations concerning the life and man- 
ners of the Greeks, to interest others, teachers as well as pupils, in 
a more earnest examination of the ingredients that composed the 
most wonderful civilization which the world has ever seen. This 
knowledge constitutes, by itself, one of the most important aims of 
classical study, since it is requisite for obtaining any just and en- 
larged views of the history of human culture ; and, moreover, in the 
interpretations of the ancient writings, particularly of those which, 
like the deliberative orations of Demosthenes, are the immediate off- 
spring of the times, it furnishes aids, the value of which cannot be 
easily overrated. or the purpose of presenting a connected view 
of the circumstances that called forth the several orations, and thus 
placing the student, as far as possible, in the position of a hearer, 
historical introductions are prefixed to the notes on each Philippic.” 


So well has Mr. Smead justified, in his present performance, the 
advantage which he enjoyed in Germany, that we heartily desire at 
his hands, another selection from the orations of the great orator. 
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1, The Architecture of the Heavens. By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D. 
2. The Planetary System : its order and physical structure. By J. 
P. Nicuot. Bailliere. 


Ir is, perhaps, only necessary to give the name of Professor Nichol 
in connection with any volumes addressed to the subject of astrono 
my, to secure the ready attention and respect of intelligent readers. 
It is certainly not now our purpose to do more, unless to add that 
the two volumes before us are among the most attractive specimens 
of book-making—speaking in a purely mechanical sense—that we 
have for a long time seen. They*are English editions, though sold 
at American prices, by the publishing house in this country, branches 
of which exist in London and Parisalso. The first of these volumes 
has reached its ninth edition, no small proof of its great value. It 
belongs to a series of standard scientific works, issued by the same 
publisher, which contemplates every department of science. He has 
already issued in this collection: 1. Muiler’s Principles of Physics 
and Meteorology ; 2. Weisbach’s Mechanics of Machinery and En- 
gineering; 3. Knapp’s Technology, or Chemistry applied to Arts 
and Manufactures; 4. Jaquett on the Use of the Microscope; 5. 
Fau on Avatomy, é&e.; 6. Grahain’s Elements of Chemistry, &e. 
The volume before us constitutes the ninth of the series. These are 
all illustrated with engravings of the finest description, such as would 
not discredit the popular Holiday Books. | 

The second of the two works above mentioned, from the pen of 
Professor Nichol, will be found an admirable introduction to the 
study of Astronomy. In style of publication, paper, type, binding, 
it is one of the handsomest volumes of the season. 


Squier’s Serpent Symbol. Putnam. 


Turs volume shows considerable research, but we are disposed to 
regard its philosophy as rather more fanciful than profound. It 
would be well, perhaps, to suspend our speculations upon the red 
men, and the earlier people of the American continent, North and 
South, until we are put in possession of a larger body of facts. With 
such as we at present possess, our conclusions are all so much guess 
work. Mr. Squier, we are glad to see, is about resuming his per- 
sonal explorations in South America. 


Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland. Harper & Brothers. 
Tux second volume of a pleasant work, of which we have already 


spoken. It contains the life of Mary of Lorraine, and that of the 
Lady Margaret Douglass, Countess of Lennox. 
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Vestiges of Civilization: of the Atiology of History, Religion, 
sthetical, Political and Philosophical. New York : H. Bail- 
liere. 1851. 


Sucu a work is not to be dismissed in a brief notice, nor, as the 
title will sufficiently explain, to be compassed in one. It would need 
many, and very elaborate articles for the discussion. These would 
be equally due to the subject and the author. Of the latter, we 
have only to say, that he is evidently a person of great research, 
bold speculation, and a confident grasp of his topics. He writes 
well, with singular fluency, and singular audacity. Of course he 
suffers no restraints, or misgivings, in respect to the existing opin- 
ions or doctrines of sects and parties. Dogmas do not discourage, 
nor do authorities affright him; and we warn the reader that the 
orthodox is not to be expected at his hands. There is no doubt that 
he indicates a march of free opinion, which, in the present condition 
of the world, is not to be gainsayed or stayed. Touching his doc- 
trine. This volume is, in so many words, an attempt to apply to 
morals the development theory of the author of the Vestiges of 
Creation ; and our author works after this process with singular re- 
search and ability. Those who would rouse him up in hig fastnesses, 
must carry long spears. Whether right or wrong, he will be found 
more than a match for one half of those who may think to hurt him, 


Poussin’s United States, Lippincott, Grambo & Ca 


Tus comprehensive and really thoughtful volume, deserves a 
closer consideration than we can now give it. We shall probably 
employ it as a text hereafter. In the meantime, we commend it to 
the American reader, who will find it a good companion volume for 
that of De Tocqueville. 


Schooleraft’s American Indians, and Personal Memoirs. Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. 


Turse are two great octavos, chiefly from the pen of a person who 
has probably enjoyed larger opportunities of knowing the red man, 
his nature, habits and history, than any other living man. Mr, 
Schooleraft has spent some forty years of his life among the Indians 
of the North West. He has been variously a traveller, and long a 
resident among them. In the capacity of a United States agent, he 
had singular opportunities of intercourse with them, and naturally 
acquired very considerable influence over them. In addition to these 
advantages, he was fortunate in another, which gave him a distin- 
guished social position among the tribes. Adopting the old French 
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custom, he took his first wife out of the wigwam,—a young damsel 
of one of the most distinguished families. This gave him the rank 
of a chief. His choice of a wife was particularly happy. She was 
a woman of quick mind, of a lively, intelligent genius, became an 
apt English pupil, and was soon enabled to teach her husband the 
mysteries of the laws, the language, and the traditions of her people. 
It follows from this, that, if any one person may be recognized as 
good authority in the affairs of the red man, Mr. Schoolcraft is 
that person. A man of quick intelligence himself, a devoted student, 
indefatigable in his studies, and rating them at a becoming valuation, 
he has acquired a vast body of material, such as has never been ac- 
cumulated before by any single writer. His descriptions of the In- 
dian character in general, of the warrior and chief, the hunt and the 
game, the family, the tribe, of war and council, are probably as ac- 
curate as we shall ever know. But his most valuable contribution 
to our resources is in what may be called the Literature of the Red 
Man. This volume contains a great variety of specimens of the 
Indian mind—its fancies, myths, traditions, legends and philosophies. 
Here is a complete body of mythology. Here are the narratives of 
gods and good spirits, and demons, and nondescript beings, such as 
attest the measure of the imagination of the red man, and show 
him in possession of the natural endowments, which, could he have 
been subdued and kept subordinate to a superior race, in familiar and 
daily contact, might have resulted in his preservation, as a people, 
and have enabled him to unfold the treasures of original intellect 
which he possessed. To the student, these volumes of Mr. School- 
craft are a very precious acquisition. We regret that he had not 
made them into one, which he might easily have done by condens- 
ing his diary. A diary, well kept, by a man who is much engaged 
in the struggles of the world, is no doubt a very interesting thing to 
posterity ; but its publication requires selection, and the careful ex- 
clusion of what is merely passing and insignificant. 


Stilling’s Theory of Pneumatology. Redfield. 


Srrtum@’s work has been long known to us as a volume containing 
a large body of curious report and speculation touching the future 
state of man, and the mysterious connection which exists between the 
spiritual world and that in which we are mortal actors. This ven- 
erable writer had a much more liberal faith in the world of spectres 
and apparitions, than is supposed to be justified by modern science 
and experience ; but modern science and experience, so called, are 
apt to be very conceited and presumptuous things, and Stilling, not 
less than Shakspeare and our humble selves, was compelled to think 
with Hamlet, that there were many things in heaven and earth, of 
which our philosophy did not dream. Of these supposed existences, 
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Stilling has here made a copious collection, and he indulges largely 
in his own speculations in regard to his supposed facts. He was 
capable of doing this with ability. Possessed of the higher faculties 
of the German mind, at once laborious in research, and boldly ima- 
ginative in speculation, hé has penetrated spheres of thought and 
conjecture, in which it is not easy for the common mind to follow. 
It is quite as difficult for criticism to determine with judgment upon 
his speculations, unless it will condescend.to pursue the course of his 
studies, through details which require more than the ordinary term 
of life. We must, therefore, content ourselves with saying that 
Stilling is not the sort of person whom we can put by with indiffer- 
enee. He may be read with pleasure, and studied with profit. His 
subject will be one always to interest the curious mind; one, indeed, 
which we cannot approach with any other than the most reverential 
respect. We know too little of our nature, of the nature and pro- 
perties of the soul, of its necessities and its future, to presume in 
judgment here; and we are compelled, from what we do know, to 
feel assured that there are mysterious properties of our own being,— 
intense, powerful, conscious, and capable beyond ordinary apprecia- 
tion,—in the spiritual capacities of man, to compel at once our awe 
and wonder, and perpetually to invite our examination. We need 
add to this only, that Stilling’s is probably the one work, over all, 
which penetrates the farthest in its scrutiny, sees and shows the 
most, and, whether right or wrong in conclusion, display the most 
profound processes of thought. 


Alban; a Tale. Putnam. 


Tue appearance of this volume has been productive of much curi- 
osity. The first work of the author, “The Lady Alice,” betrayed 
too much ability, and enjoyed too large a degree of popularity, when 
first issued, not to occasion considerable interest in the work which 
was to succeed it from the same hand. “The Lady Alice” indicated 
a degree of finish and refinement in manner, which has seldom 
characterized the literature of America. The author was a mental 
voluptuary. The senses were always largely interested and active 
in the workings of his mind. His tastes were sensuous, though not 
wholly devoted to externals. The mental operations seemed to go 
on happily only while in a voluptuous atmosphere. The fancies 
were always so assimilated with the passions, that half of the vitality 
ot the latter seemed to be due to the rose-coloured medium of the 
former. They themselves became impregnated with the impulse of 
the powers which they were employed to refine, and in their intimate 
conjunction, the grossness was stript of its capacity to offend the 
mind not jealous of the secret which was thus concealed ; while, 
what was really masculine in the work, seemed, in turn, because of 
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the refinements and the art which clothed it, to forfeit some conside- 
rable portion of their proper vigour. In this lay the difficulty with 
the author, whose own mixed nature is thus, in all probability, indi- 
cated by his work ; and hence the embarrassment of the reader, who 
felt the difficulty which he knew not how to describe. The writer 
was clearly a man who thought, and thought for himself; yet it was 
equally clear, that, singularly susceptible to external influences, his 
thoughts were more or less shaped, coloured and governed by the 
most capricious of outward causes. It is this impressibility which 
makes him a mental voluptuary. The animal man affects the spirit- 
ual. His religion naturally belongs to his tastes. These impel his 
mind to the sort of argument by which they are to be justified. He 
luxuriates in the beautiful external offices of the church, and wanders 
off from its vital requisitions to its panoply,—the beauty of its 
architecture—the dim religious light of its cathedral aisles—the soft 
soul-subduing music—the beauty which it everywhere illustrates 
and personifies. He should have been a painter. He discourses of 
art with the sensibilities of one to whom it is a feeling and a life; 
and, as a painter and not a philosopher, he would have provoked no 
censure while achieving some very noble triumphs. His merits are 
not to be denied. He has vigour, and he thinks. But we regard 
him as in a transition state at this moment;—we are speaking of 
him, be it understood, purely as a literary man ;—and his impulses 
are at once vehement and uncertain, Asa story, the work before us 
has very little value. In certain scenes, it is marked by much beauty, 
and sometimes by a genuine and earnest power. But the author is 
zealous and impulsive rather than earnest. His divings are upwards, 
in air, rather than downwards, into the solid heart of things. He has 
fancy rather than imagination, and his tastes are superior to his 
philosophies. His book will scarcely be popular. It labours under 
the mistake of endeavouring to extend a doctrine through the me- 
dium of a novel. The tale and the argument kill each other. Of 
course, we have nothing to say of his theological matter ;—that we 
leave to the sectarian journals, who will no doubt quarrel over it 
very amiably. Enough for us to wish, for the author’s sake, that he 
will devote himself to pure literature, and go through a more thor- 
ough training for it. 


Lamartine’s Stone Mason. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue idealization of common life, is the object of the author in the 
class of domestic stories which he writes, and of which this is the 
second of a series recently begun. To develope the secret sentiment 
in the heart of poverty and labour, by which it sustains itself against 
care, and in affliction and disappointment,—that secret sentiment 
which the hurrying world never discovers,—is the object which our 
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author has immediately in view. We confess we find this sort of 
writing tedious. Our author Lamartinizes too much. He shows 
us the Stone Mason through an atmosphere not his own, and though 
he treats us to beautiful fancies and thoughts, which are attractive, 
through their equal grace and simplicity, yet the perpetual recur- 
rence of the same things and thoughts, makes the work monotonous 
as awhole. ‘There is too little action, and too much musing and 
dreaming and fine sentiment, in Lamartine’s stories, for a vulgar race 
like the Anglo-American. Dickens, who really labours in a like ob- 
ject, knows better how to manage it. In respect to matters of this 
sort, we cannot allow the old maxim—* they do these things better 
in France ”—to remain without denial. 


Marsh’s History of the Protestant Reformation in France. Blanch- 
ard & Lea. 


We have hitherto known Mrs. Marsh only by her novels. These 
volumes, which concern one of the most interesting periods in mo- 
dern history, will not lessen her well-earned reputation. She here 
shows research, fairness, good sense, and a calm, presiding judgment. 
Full of minute detail, sketches of biography, piquant episode and 
anecdote, her history will be found quite as interesting as her novels, 
with the advantage of being more certainly truthful. 


Lamartines History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
Harper & Brothers. 


One of those books, which prove doubly attractive, through their 
material first, and next through the peculiar medium of the writer’s 
mind. Lamartine, through enthusiasm and fancy, invests even his 
history with a sensuous atmosphere. His fault—which really com- 
mends him to the reader—is that his history, however truthfully 
given, is sometimes more or less impaired by his sentiment. We 
say sentiment, and not politics or philosophy,—for of these, in the 
case of Lamartine, the less we say the better. In truth, it is his 
sentiment—sometimes his sentimentality—which he mistakes for 
both. But his histories must not be undervalued on this account. 
They are able and--may be—truthful. 


Iconographic Encyclopedia, Garrigue. 


Tuts admirable compend, a library in: itself, embracing no less 
than fourteen distinct subjects of human knowledge and study, is at 
length complete. We have already, on several occasions during its 
publication in parts, solicited for it the attention and patronage of 
our readers, Its close requires of us a final word to the same effect. 
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The publisher and the work equally deserve it. He has done his 
duty faithfully, even beyond his pledges, and greatly to the increase 
of value in his publication, He has given more than 1200 pages 
above the number promised. The reader and student gain thereby, 
not merely increase of matter, but a prodigious improvement in the 
clearness and copiousness of the text,—in its greater simplification, 
and the better facilities which it affords for its own elucidation. This 
increase of matter was essential for the explanation of the plates. The 
slight addition to the cost of the work, inevitable from this expansion, 
is a mere bagatelle, and not to be weighed for a moment against the 
large benefits accruing in consequence. The Encyclopedia, now com- 
plete, is one of the most useful, valuable, and beautiful productions 
ever issued from the American press. It will form a highly import- 
ant addition to the library of every thoughtful man and working 
student. 


Herbert's Captains of the Old World. Scribner. 


Mr. Herpert proposes a comparison of the Captains of the Old 
World with the great strategists of modern warfare, and gives a re- 
view, more or less elaborate, of their campaigns, characters and con- 
duct, from the Persian to the Punic wars. Such areview must needs 
be an interesting one, and our author, a successful novelist, aware of 
the processes for producing fine effects, whether in single portraits, in 
groups, or in action, has given us an interesting volume. His subjects 
are Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanius, Xenophon, Epaminondas, 
Alexander of Macedon, and Hannibal. His comparison of the modes 
of warfare among the Persians, Greeks and Romans, the phalanx and 
the legion, and their tactics, is, in the main, a correct one; but 
we are not prepared to admit the propriety of his conclusions, in the 
simple results to which he arrives, when he compares those of the 
ancients with the moderns; nor are we quite satisfied of the justness, 
occasionally, of his estimates of individual chieftains. We are also 
disposed greatly to complain of the laborious, unwieldy and uneven 
march of his sentences ; his style partaking alternately of the lum- 
bering movements of heavy artillery, the spasmodic bounds of volti- 
guers, and the capricious and tumultuous rush of a Numidian cavalry. 
But, these objections made, his volume will prove interesting and in- 
structive to the general reader. 


Oreasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue plan of this volume resembles somewhat that of the one just 
noticed. The design was suggested by a well-known passage in 
Hallam. The assumption that this or that battle determines the fate 
of a nation, or, in grander terms, of the world, is just as likely to be 
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an error as not. In fact, we believe that very few battles have deter- 
mined any thing more than temporary results. Battles which utterly 
subvert a power, are but the closing scenes of a catastrophe which 
has long before been prepared by its people. To assume that if the 
battle had not taken place, the fate of an empire would have been 
otherwise, is not only a difficult subject for discussion, but usually an 
improbable suggestion. In such a discussion, most of the elements, 
properly within the province of a reasonable conjecture, are admitted. 
But we need not urge the point. This volume, like the preceding, 
will be read for its interesting narratives rather than its philosophies. 
The benefit to the public will lie in the attractions which it holds forth 
to the popular reader of history. In this point of view, it deserves a 
wide circulation. The style is easy and unaffected. 


Abboti’s History of Josephine. Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts is one of a numerous family of books, all very well conceived, 
and usually interesting and instructive. The subjects are well chosen, 
the style is unpretending, and the history or biography is usually suf 
ficiently full, without being encumbered with details, and sufficiently 
brief, without being deprived of any thing which is necessary to the 
narrative. “Josephine,” as a subject for such a volume as the pre- 
sent, ranks properly with the lives already published, in the same se- 
ries, of “ Marie Antoinette” and “ Madame Roland.” It is a no less 
interesting history. But it is one of the objections to this, and other 
volumes in this series, that it is disfigured by too much cant and non- 
sense, false sympathies, and false philosophies, on the subject of slavery. 
We beg, once for all, to say to our Northern writers and publishers, 
that, in the South, we hold slavery to be an especially and wisely de- 
vised institution of heaven; devised for the benefit, the improvement 
and safety, morally, socially and physically, of a barbarous and infe- 
rior race, who would otherwise perish by famine or by filth, by the 
sword, by disease, by waste, and destinies forever gnawing, consuming 
and finally destroying. There are as many absurdities and contradic- 
tions in the first chapter of Mr. Abbott’s Life of Josephine, as there 
are paragraphs; and he has simply repeated, in an awkward style, 
the false doctrines of a false philanthropy, which, had he been but at 
ten minutes pains of thinking, he would have laughed at as ridieu- 
lous. Thus,.M. Renaudin’s treatment of his slaves was very humane, 
but on all other plantations their condition was deplorable. Ask any 
planter of the South, and he will boast of the superior happiness en- 
Joyed by his slaves over all his neighbours. This is only one of the 
usual forms of human vanity. “The deplorable institution of slavery,” 
exclaims Mr. Abbott, in one sentence ;—in the very next, he says, 
“The slaves, many of them but recently torn from their homes in 
Africa, were necessarily ignorant, degraded and superstitious.” From 
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what were they torn then, but from homes (if they may be so called) 
which kept them ignorant, degraded and superstitious—where they 
were destined to eat or to be eaten; always poor and destitute,—al- 
ways brutal, always insecure ?—torn to safety, good food, good cloth- 
ing and Christianity. The terrible misfortune to these miserable na- 
tives of Africa, still labouring under the soul-and-body-despotism of 
ignorance, degradation and superstition, is that they are no longer 
torn away from such homes, but are made to work out their deliverance, 
by a compliance with the first law of God to man. It was a supersti- 
tion, almost as fatal to humanity as any of the superstitions of the 
miserable African, that which, in Christian Europe, abolished the 
slave trade, instead of modifying it,—putting it under such regula- 
tions as would have stripped it of its cruelties and horrors, leaving to 
the wretched negro the prospect of translation to better homes than 
any that he could have in his native country. The sort of stuff to 
which we object in this volume, did not need to find a place in it. 
As this is a tribute conceded to abolition, it is due to ourselves that 
it be expunged from all books designed for us. We look upon aboli- 
lition as a lying in the face of God’s books, God’s written laws, God’s 
own acts, and the inevitable histories, through all time, of God’s 
people. 


Stevens’s Campaigns of the Rio Grande, éc. Appleton & Co. 


Tue work of Ripley was one eminently calculated to provoke con- 
troversy. With much that was meritorious in opinion, and sound in 
judgment,—much excellent statement, and a copious exhibition of his- 
torical data and criteria,—it betrayed, at the same time, much that 
was flippant, ill-conceived, unjust and partial. In fact, the great ob- 
jection to the performance, lessening its authority, and diminishing its 
symmetry and excellence, as a history and an argument, was its grossly 
partisan character. We have no doubt that the work emanated from 
more than one writer, as we found the style to vary always, the mo- 
ment that the discussion of the military topic was made to yield to 
the political ;—the latter portions being commonly the most ably 
and forcibly written. Ripley’s work has been reviewed in our pages 
quite too fully, to need here any renewal of his examination ; and we 
are of opinion that much of the present pamphlet has been antici- 
pated in our Review, in the progress of the several articles devoted to 
the campaigns of Taylor and Scott, in Mexico. The contribution of 
Major Stevens, however, is to be valued, as well because of its testi- 
mony and argument, as for its good temper and equanimity. The 
writer speaks forbearingly where he has to censure, and awards praise 
with a frank and voluntary grace that shows him quite as generous as 
just. His work is almost wholly devoted to the examination of mili- 
tary points which are mooted in the progress of the war; and he 
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foregoes the temptation of giving us either narrative or history. His 
work, accordingly, is designed rather for the military reader than the 
civilian. It certainly represents, as we conceive, the better opimion 
of the army, as to the various points which Ripley’s book has ren- 
dered issuable. It is probable that other pamphlets will follow. In 
this case, we trust that the example of good temper, shown by Major 
Stevens, will not be suffered to go unregarded by his successors. 


Lardner’s ‘Hand Books of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
Blanchard & Lea. 


Tus copious volume, illustrated by more than four hundred en- 
gravings, includes three hand books in one, the first being devoted to 
Mechanics, the second to Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and 
Sound; the third to Optics ;—and these three include the essential 
studies of a first course. Of Dr. Lardner’s competence as a teacher of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, no one needs to be informed. 
“The work,” he tells us, is designed to supply “ that information re- 
lating to Physical and Mechanical Science, which is required by the 
law and medical student, the engineer and artisan, by those prepar- 
ing for the Universities ;” in short, by all, no matter what their pur- 
suits, who are desirous of improving “ their knowledge of the general 
truths of physics, and of those laws by which the order and stabihty 
of the material world are maintained.” The American publishers 
have contributed greatly to the value of the author's labours, by the 
employment of an editor, who has corrected various errors, and sup- 
plied sundry omissions. 


The Greek Exile. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


A Livety and intelligent account of the terrible massacre which 
the Turks, in 1822, inflicted upon the people of the beautiful island 
of Scio. Our author, Castaris, gives us a comprehensive description 
of this lovely spot, its past and existing history and condition. A 
orief sketch follows, of the Greek efforts to break the Moslem fetters. 
To this succeeds a statement of the restoration of Greece to inde- 
pendence (?) through the aid of the powers of Western Europe, and 
the subsequent diffieulties of the new emperor with his own subjects. 
The whole narrative is lively and full of interest. It is probably quite 
truthful. The author shows considerable native cleverness. We 
have, in addition to his narrative, a few essays, of literary and histori- 
cal importance, at least, as suggestive of new studies of old subjects. 
Thus, we have an essay on the Wanderings of Ulysses, the author 
indulging in the opinion that the Prince of Ithaca pursued his tedi- 
ous wanderings, not over the Mediterranean, but through the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azoph. Essays follow on the Greek Race and 
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Language, with some specimens of modern Greek poetry. The por- 
tion of the volume in which the author notes his experience in 
America, though perhaps of interest in his own country, might very 
well have been dispensed with in ours. 


Boardman’s Bible in the Family. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


WE commend this pleasant volume to the reader. It contains a 
collection of fine essays, that appeal, by their practical truth, wisdom, 
sweetness and good taste, to all those persons to whom home and its 
affections are the most precious of all merely mortal things. Dy. 
Boardman is a clear, forcible unaffected writer, seizes upon his subject 
in the right place, makes the right points usually, and discusses them 
with equal felicity and force. His subjects are, some of them, of 
large importance—no one really knows how important—to the North- 
ern States in especial;—there, where communism and divorce are 
becoming favourite and familiar things—the two influences, of all, 
most likely to be fatal to all the securities, and all the happiness, of 
Home. We rejoice that his essays, in these respects, are not so ne- 
cessary in the South. 


Heavenly Recognition. Lindsay & Blakiston. 


Tue farther contents of the title-page of this volume, tells us that 
the author designs “an earnest and scriptural discussion of the ques- 
tion—“ Will (shall?) we meet our friends in heaven?” It is from 
the pen of the Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., who, it appears, is the au- 
thor of another and a kindred publication, entitled, ‘‘ Heaven, or the 
Sainted Dead.” This we have not seen. The volume before us 
affords us copious illustrations of the hope upon which the book is 
founded, derived chiefly from the poets. They, perhaps,—prophets 
as they usually have been,—are the best authorities on such a subject. 
In fact, there are few or no other. It is certainly a grateful assur- 
ance, that our mortal separations are temporary only—it is full of 
consolation, the lesson that teaches us that we shall again enjoy the 
communion of the beloved one ; but it is one which belongs rather to 
the heart of faith to receive, than the head of intellect to teach. The 
book before us, without being profound, is pleasant and quite as satis- 
factory, regarding the argument only, as such a book could be made 


Hawthorne's Wonder Book. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
A pLeasAnt mode of dressing up Heathen mythology with a 


Christian moral—teaching old fable and modern allegory in the same 
connection,—a pretty book for the young. 
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The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. Harper & 
Brothers. 


A very pretty specimen of book-printing—we had almost said 
book-making ;—a fine clear type, thick white paper, broad margins, 
and frequent wood-cut illustrations, executed with neatness and spirit. 
The letter-press is very agreeable reading, descriptive chiefly, as it 
should be, and shows observation and intelligence in the author. 


The Southern Orator. Griffin. 


Tuts volume is designed for the use of schools in the South, teach- 
ing the elements of Elocution, and giving selections, mostly from 
Southern orators and writers, suitable for declamation and recitation. 
The plan of the work is to be commended. It is the complaint of 
the South that most compilations of this class——made by Northern 
editors, ignorant of what the South has done, conversant only with 
the books and writings of their own parishes,—being, besides, persons 
either wanting in sympathy with the South, or hostile to its institu- 
tions—either misrepresent ous intellect, by asuppression of its proofs, 
or give us selections which reflect unjustly upon our civilization. To 
teach our youth from our own authorities, is certainly a matter of the 
highest moment. We are not prepared to say that a much better 
book than the one before us might not be made, but we are quite 
willing to admit that it is decidedly the best of its class that has yet 
been given to the Southern public; and, until we get a better, should 


be used in preference to all others, everywhere in the schools of the 
South. 


Putnam’s Home Encyclopedia, 


Tuts collection of Hand Books is designed to occupy six volumes, 
each in itself complete. The two now before us are devoted (1.) to 
Universal Biography, (edited by Parke Godwin), and to (2.) The 
Useful Arts, (edited by T. Antisell, M.D.) The basis of the first 
of these volumes is Maunder’s well-known work, the general excel- 
lence of which Mr, Godwin admits, but objects to the total ignorance 
of, or inattention of the author to, the names which our country may 
furnish to such a collection——and to his anti-republican tendencies. 
To amend Maunder in these respects, supply his deficiencies, and ac- 
commodate his tone to the temper of our public, is the object of the 
American editor. Dr. Antisell has drawn chiefly upon Brade and 
Ure for his foreign material. Both works seem to us admirably well 
designed and properly executed for the object in view, that of making 
compact and comprehensive hand books for common use. 
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Saaxton’s Fall of Poland. Scribner. 


_ We can only name these two corpulent and well-printed duode- 
cimos. The subject is one of large intrinsic, but scarcely pressing, 
interest. We now look with as little remorse at the overthrow of 
an empire, as at the drowning of a blind puppy—nay, we rather 
rejoice in the event, as affording some promise of a spectacle. 


Springer’s Forest Iife and Forest Trees. Warper & Bro. 


Tue farther title of this pretty volume tells us that it comprises 
descriptions of winter camp life among the loggers, and wild wood 
adventurers, along the various rivers of Maine and New Brunswick. 
The author was reared, and has lived among the pine forests and 
lumber cutters of these northern regions, and he gives us, no doubt, 
correct descriptions of the country, and the operations of its people. 
His work is divided into three parts: 1. The Trees of America ; 
2. The Pine Tree, or Forest Life ; 3. River Life. 


Lord’s Epoch of Creation. Scribner. 


TuE object of this publication is to urge the old argument, con- 
trasting what is assumed to be the Scripture doctrine, with the theory 
of the geologists, in reference to the creation of the world. It is 
enough, perhaps, that we should say, that, having assumed the Bible 
to be a strictly scientific work, and as speaking not merely to the 
senses, but the scientific knowledge of the Jewish people, the author 
is opposed to the science of our day, on this subject. But “magna 
est veritas,” and he strives in vain. 


Shakspeare’s Heroines. Putnam. 


Cowpen Crarke continues her series of Heroines from Shakspeare 
with the same spirit with which they were begun. Meg and Alice, 
being her fifth story, worthily opens to us the lively drama of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, by showing these good women in their 
girlhood, and before they were subject to the temptations of Sir 
John. The seventh story gives us the story of Ophelia, up to the 
period when Hamlet commends her to the nunnery. The eighth is 
devoted to Katharine and Bianca. We may say, with confidence, 
that these fine studies exhibit no falling off in the art of the fair 
author. All of these parts are illustrated by fine steel engravings— 
of “ Windsor from Dutchess Mead,” of “Elsinore,” and “The Town 
Hall of Padua.” Will the publishers send us the third and sixth 
of these parts, which are wanting to our collection ? 
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Lynch's Naval Life. Scribner. 


Lieut. Lyncu is known to us as the spirited young officer who 
led the United States exploring party to the shores of the Dead Sea. 
He has here given us a sketchy volume, descriptive of the career of 
a middy—a rambling book of nautical adventures, interspersed with 
occasional incidents ashore. The book will be found amusing, though 
it contains nothing remarkable. 


Hines’s Life on the Plains of the Pacific. Derby & Co. 


Tue farther title of this volume must say to the readers all that 
we have space to say. Its subjects are varlous enough : Oregon— 
its history, condition and prospects, with a description of its geogra- 
phy, climate and productions, and personal adventures of the author, 
(who was of the Oregon mission,) among the Indians, during a resi- 
dence on the plains bordering on the Pacific; embracing notes of a 
voyage around the world. To the religious reader, the work of Mr. 
Hines will no doubt prove of particular interest. It has been put 
forth in handsome style, by its young publishers, a flourishing pub- 
lishing house at Buffalo, New-York. 


Taylor's Indications of the Creator. Scribner. 


Tue title of this volume will, perhaps, sufficiently declare its design 
to the reader. The object of the writer is to exhibit science in the 
keepmg of orthodoxy. Tis heads of parts aud chapters are, 1. 
Nebular Hypothesis; 2. Astronomy; 3. Geology; 4. Comparative 
Physiology; and 5. Physical Geography. As far as we perceive, 
from a hasty survey, the reader will find the absolutely known facts, 
on these subjects, stated faithfully in this volume ; and, where this is 
the case, we may safely permit the author to indulge in his own 
opinions and hypotheses. The book is a snug pocket yolume, and 
embodies a large amount of history in conyenient limits. 


Benger’s Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, ete. A. Hart. 


Onx of the best, if not the very best, of the many memoirs which 
we have of Mary Stuart; a work which gives us very truthful pic- 
tures of the courts of France, England and Scotland, at a period 
when every day exhibited the most exciting dramas, now tragedy , 
now farce, in all these several countries. 
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Bush’s Memoirs of the Queens of France. A. Hart. 


_Ir one wishes to have his or her head turned, by a free commu- 
nion with crowned heads, these two handsome volumes afford a very 
proper opportunity. Here, as in a magic glass, you have the pro- 
cession of the royal dames of France, from Queen Basine, who was 
the wife of Childerie L—and of very loose notions, by the way— 
somewhere about 460, A. D., down to the Queen Marie Amalic, the 
wife of the citizen king, Louis Philippe; a period of fourteen hundred 
years, including a catalogue of no less than ninety female sovereigns. 
In such a gallery of portraits, it is scarcely possible but that every 
fair reader will be able to select her appropriate model of grace, spi- 
rit, beauty, intellect—if not of virtue. 


Adams's Lives of Madison and Monroe. Derby & Co. 


Prorrrty speaking, these are not biographies of the distinguished 
persons named above, but sketches only, essays upon their lives, with 
historical notices of their administrations, by John Quincy Adams. 
But they are not the less valuable, because too little ample, as bio- 
graphies. They exhibit very just ideas of the men who are their 
subjects, and aflord a sufliciently copious account of the policy, 
the conduct and the character of their several administrations. 
They are, accordingly, highly useful and instructive. We do not 
mean to answer for the uniform correctness of the opinions, or the 
deductions, of the author. This would require much research, and 
a laborious effort at verification, which we cannot now bestow on 
them. Adams was in a tolerably sane state when these essays were 
written, and that is favourable to their correctness. It was only at 
a later period that he broke bounds, and made himself obnoxious to 
that sentence of outlawry, which was only foreborne in pity to his 
years, his mortifications and notorious lunacy. 


The Ladies of the Covenant. Medfield. 


Tus is a thick volume, compiled by the Rey. James Anderson, 
embodying a highly interesting collection of memoirs of distinguished 
female characters, embracing the period of the Scotch covenant and the 
persecution. It will be found, from this collection, that the women 
of this perilous time and trial were as deeply imbued with religious 
enthusiasm as their husbands, were as earnest in their zeal, and as 
firm in the endurance of persecution ; warm in their sympathies and 
steadfast in their faith, in defiance of all the arts and efforts employ- 
ed in subduing both. The volume is a vast treasure house, for a 
devout domestic circle. 
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The Lady and the Priest. Harper & Bro. 


Tus tale is founded upon the legend of the Fair Rosamond, from 
which, however, it seriously departs. The author makes the famous 
Thomas 4 Becket a conspicuous agent in the sin of Rosamond, and 
makes his fate depend, in some degree, upon that of the Fair Clifford. 
The portrait drawn of Becket, in several respects, is one which his- 
tory does not justify. The author not only depicts him as an ambi- 
tious priest, but as a heartless and brutal scoundrel, a ruffian, and a 
base malignant. 


James's “ Fate.” Harper & Bro. 


Mr. James, speaking from his chair, deliberately, and seemingly 
without a sigh, abandons his two horsemen, whom he has so long 
employed, to their fate, and promises to use them no longer. That 
he should have used them so long, and found them so useful, was 
due to the fact that he used so perpetually the same material. Such 
scenes as he commonly detailed required just such agents. But in 
giving up his horsemen, he has not given up his usual material, His 
story, we still perceive, turns upon the old theme: a crime is com- 
mitted; the innocent is accused; and is only saved, at the last mo- 
ment, by the guilty man turning up. The action and interest, in 
seven out of ten of his tales, have hinged mainly upon this single con- 
dition. As usual, his story is quite readable. 


Reid’s Scalp-Hunter. Lippincott, Granbo & Co. 


Tuis is a farrago of fierce adventure in Northern Mexico, full of 
skirmish and intrigue, outlawry and blood, traffic and terror—all sorts 
of a fabrication—wild, startling, grossly improbable, yet spirited, lively, 
and full of interest; by a young Irishman, who figures creditably as 
a lieutenant, in Mexico, and claimed to have done such good service 
as to entitle him, betore all others, to the bequests of General Jack- 
son, to the State of New-York, decreed by him to be given to the 
New-Yorker who should most distinguish himself in future war. 
Reid, if we remember rightly, claims to have saved both the Palmet- 
to and New-York regiments from the devouring maws of the Mexi- 
cans. He writes, as he fights, with a dashing weapon, and conquers 
the impossible with equal ease, in either field. 


Ruskin’s Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. Wiley. 


Tux innocent farmer or grazier, who shall take up this pamphlet, 
expecting to find in it an improved scheme for housing his sheep, 
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will be amazed during its perusal. He will be confounded, under 
such a title, to find himself conning a treatise on the church, the 
affairs of the church, and sundry questions, of a religious nature, 
which have involved the pleasant flocks of the church in a discussion, 
not always pleasantly urged, which has now continued for fifteen 
hundred years. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tue idea is not a bad one, that of detaching from the score of 
volumes of the Spectator, those essays which develope and illus- 
trate the quaint and genial history and character of one of its hap- 
piest studies. Sir Roger is a creation, like that of Falstaff, that com- 
mends itself wherever known, full of vitality and grace, appealing to 
the purer and the surer sympathies ; and, subdued in its passions, and 
obsolete in its moods, still so true to nature, as she displays herself 
occasionally, that no one doubts, while he sees or reads, that he is 
dealing with a true man, though his clothes are cut in an antique 
fashion. 


Reprinis of Foreign Periodicals. Leonard Scott & Co. 


WE have already, more than once, had occasion to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to the valuable body of European periodical 
literature, afforded them by the republications of the Edinburgh, the 
Westminster, the North British, and the London Quarterly Reviews, 
by the house of Leonard Scott & Co., New-York. It may safely be 
asserted, that these four works, with Blackwood’s Magazine, issued by 
the same publishers, afford us the very best proofs, at present given, 
of the activity and individuality of the British mind. At this mo- 
ment, the intellect of Great Britain is chiefly exercised in these vehi- 
cles. In the case of Blackwood, here Mr. Bulwer finds the field for 
his best novels, So, with others, of scarcely less repute. Here the 
historians, the politicians, the philosophers, the men of science, art 
and general letters, seek their proper arena, affording us a library 
complete in all departments, not merely of the current literature of 
Great Britain, but a report of the political condition and progress of 
opinion throughout Europe. The Edinburgh represents the Whig 
party of Great Britain, by which we are to understand a party di- 
rectly the opposite of that under the same name in this country ; the 
Westminster is the organ of the ultra liberals, a class approximating 
our democratic ; the North British is, in degree, an ecclesiastical organ, 
having for its aim the cause of modern evangelism; the London 
Quarterly is the famous Tory organ, or Church and State exponent ; 
conservatism in both being its chief object. Blackwood’s Magazine 
belongs to the same order, but it possesses traits of a literary cha- 
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racter, bold, wild, various, truculent and imaginative, such as render 
its attractions quite independent of mere political influences. This 
ample library, representing every department and side of politics, 
philosophy, art and letters, is to be procured at the small price of ten 
dollars. The fowr reviews are eight dollars; any two of them five 
dollars ; any one, three dollars. Address Scott & Co. 79 Fulton 
St., New-York. The Charleston agent is John Russell. 


Pamphlets, Speeches, Orations, ete. 


1. Baccalaureate Address of Hon. W. B. Reese, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Hast Tennessce University. Delivered at Commencement, 
Aug. 6th, 1851. Love for law, and obedience to it, is the text of 
this sensible and unaffected address. 

2. Slavery and Law, in the Light of Christianity. A discourse, 
by Rev. Cuartes M. Tacearr. Delivered at Nashville, Tenn., June 
22d, 1851. An argument, justifying slavery, under the Christian 
dispensation, and with the countenance of law upon it ; mild, thought- 
ful and correct. 

3. Oration, By Hon. Davin A. Boxes, at Brooklyn, July 4th, 
1851. Mr. Bokee is on the side of law and order, at the North—is 
for maintaining the constitution, and all the rights which it guaran- 
tees to the South. 

4, Hducation is the subject of an address, by Ciinton C. Brown, 
at Four-Mile Branch Academy, in Barnwell, June 20th. Mr. Brown 
gives a correct view of the necessity of education, and of its influence 
and attributes—what it should be, and what it usually is not. 

5. The University of Louisiana. By the report and catalogue 
for 1850-51, we learn that this institution is in a highly flourishing 
condition. Well endowed, with an able faculty, that it should suc- 
ceed, is no ways surprising. We find among the professors the 
names of several well-known and esteemed sons of Carolina: Randall 
Hunt, (Commercial and Criminal Law ;) Thomas Hunt, (Physiology 
and Pathology ;) J. D. B. DeBow, (Political Economy ;) J. Law- 
rence Smith, (Chemistry and Mineralogy.) Thestudents are n1me- 
rous in all departments. 

6. On Separate State Secession. By Lewis M. Aver, Jr. Mr. 
Ayer argues in favour of the separate secession of South-Carolina, a 
question which we need not now re-argue. 

7. Oration. Delivered in Clarendon, on 4th July, by Jonn P. 
Ricuarpson, Jr. A warm piece of anti-federal declamation, show- 
ing much talent and quite as much enthusiasm, that need toil only, 
and a rigorous curb, to develope themselves successfully in future 
labours. 

8. Separate State Secession. By Rurtepex. The subject is here 
treated, with reference to the capacity of such a State as South-Ca- 
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rolina to sustain herself, as an independent power. The pamphlet is 
able and ingenious, and shows research, but not thoroughness. Sun- 
dry elements of the subject are omitted, and the statistics we regard, 
Im some instances, as extremely doubtful. 

9. Speech (on secession) before the people of Edgefield. By Hon. 
F. W. Pickens. This speech is in the usual animated and forcible 
style of our orator. Mr. Pickens was not favourable to the call of 
a State Convention; but, like many others, when it once had been 
called, he saw no other action before the State but secession, though 
undertaken single-handed. In this we conceive him to have erred. 
But this does not lessen the claims of his speech, as a warm, patriotic, 
Southern performance—one in which, showing himself highly sensi- 
tive to the injustice done to the South, he does not pause to measure 
consequences, in his desire for remedy and redress. We regret that 
our space does not permit us to take notice of the special points which 
he has made, or of the general argument of his performance. 

10. An Address. Delivered befere the Society of Alumni, of the 
University of Virginia, ete. By Jonn Raypo.tepn Tucker. Mr. 
Tucker comes of a brave and eloquent family, and he does not dis- 
credit it. His oration is distinguished for its research, its close argu- 
ment and logical connectedness, rather than by any attempts at elo- 
quence. It does not fall within our present purpose to review it, 
although it is such a production as might well justify us in such pains- 
taking in the examination. We may undertake it hereafter. It must 
now suffice to say, that its merits are legal and historical, showing 
that the right of secession is inherent in our State sovereignty, and 
that this conclusion was present to the minds of all of our great men, 
from the beginning—all those, at all events, whom the South has 
any reason to regard with respect, as authorities. 

11. Our Mission. Is it to be accomplished by the perpetuation 
of our present Union? The Question considered by the Light of 
Revealed Religion, ete. Walker & James. 1851. Such is the 
significant title of a logical and searching pamphlet, which we 
greatly regret that we cannot command the space or leisure to exa- 
mine at length, and report upon thoroughly. But its subject is not 
ephemeral, and the necessity promises to be continually present for 
its discussion. We may perform the duty in a future issue, which 
is quite impossible in this. Enough, now, if we commend this 
pamphlet to the close perusal of all who can lay hands upon it. 

12. Vindication of the Order of the Sons of Temperance, etc. 
By P. S. Wurre and E. S. Ety, D.D. This, in modest guise, is, in 
fact, a complete history of the temperance movement, in modern times. 

13. Norton's Literary Almanac, for 1852. A useful manual, 
quite an improvement upon the ordinary almanacs, but susceptible 
of still farther improvement ; which, from the character of the enter- 
prising publisher, we think it likely it will continue to receive. 
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14. A Short Paper on Homeopathy. By J. Barroy, M.D. An 
unpretending little pamphlet, intended to convey to the popular 
reader a general idea of the medical system of Hahneman. The 
subject is one which we leave to the faculty, admonished of the diffi- 
culty of deciding where “ doctors disagree.” 

15. Kossuth and his Mission. A Speech by Mr. Smitu, of Ala- 
bama, in the House of Representatives, United States Congress. 
Bating certain errors of taste and judgment, Mr. Smith was quite 
right, in the main, in the ground taken in this speech. The Con- 
gress of the United States have no more to do, in the case of Kos- 
suth, than to welcome him, in general terms, as any other exile, 
whom we are pleased to honour, to our country, as a place of refuge. 
They erred, in sending a national vessel for him ; they have erred in 
almost every other step taken since; and the worst feature of their 
error, as in the popular demonstrations since Kossuth’s arrival, is in 
the fact that their proceedings are dishonest and selfish, and cruelly 
calculated to deceive the earnest and dreamy Magyar, as to their 
interposition, for the deliverance of his country. These scoundrelly 
politicians mean nothing more than to make use of him as a parti- 
san. 

WE can only name, as received, the following speeches and pamph- 
lets, without making them the subject of present remark : 

1. Remarks of Hon. J. M. Mason, of Virginia, on the compromise 
measures, 

2. Speech of Mr. Butler, of South-Carolina, on the same subject. 

3. Speeches of Wm. H. Seward, on the joint resolutions, in honour 
ot Louis Kossuth. 

4, Speech of Winchester Graham, on the compromise measures, 
delivered in Barnwell District, South-Carolina, September 5th, 1851. 

5. The Necessity of Continued Self-Education. An address to 
the graduating class of South-Carolina College, at Commencement, 
Ist December, 1851. By Francis Lieper. 

6. Constitution of the Mercantile Library Association, of Charles- 
ton. 

7. Proceedings, Speeches, etc., at the dinner given to Louis Kos- 
suth, at the National Hotel, Washington, Jan. 7th, 1852. 

8. The Literary Progress of Georgia. An Address delivered at 
Athens, Aug. 7th, 1851. By Hon. Gro, R. Grime. 


Temperance Essays. Geo. Parks & Co. 


Tus very neat volume comprises a complete body of instruction, 
in respect to the claims and cause of the temperance movement 
in our country. It is a body of law and argument, of doctrine 
and moral, which it would be hard to resist. It consists of a 
course of lectures, fourteen in number, delivered by as many mem- 
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bers of the Charleston Total Abstinence Society, at successive meet- 
ings of that body. The Introductory Address, a well-studied and 
sensible discourse, reviewing the history of temperance in all coun- 
tries, was pronounced by James Tupper, Esq.; Dr. Gilman reviewed 
the subject, in its relation to the mothers of the country ; Dr. Wight- 
man’s appeal was to fathers ; Mr. Richards’s, to men of letters; Mr. 
Barnwell, to masters; Mr. Simons, to patriots; Mr. Kendrick, to 
Christians ; Mr. Taylor, to merchants; Mr. Heriot, to seamen; Mr. 
Pressley, to mechanics ; Dr. Robertson, to physicians ; Judge O’Neall, 
to lawyers; Mr. Cox, to young men, and Mr. Bowman, to legislators. 
Thus, the value of temperance, and the evils of excess, are shown 
to all classes of citizens, severally and collectively. The result is 2 
body of details, in fact and opinion, which must make this volume 
an admirable manual of the whole subject. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


1. Cumberland’s British Theatre. Davidson. We are in receipt 
of twelve volumes, and some odd numbers, of this new edition of the 
standard drama, as edited by Cumberland. The present edition pre- 
sents new and striking claims to attention. It is enriched by plays 
which have been produced since Cumberland’s time, and which have 
found permanent place upon the stage ; forming, altogether, the most 
complete body that we have, of the acted drama, Another recom- 
mendation of this edition is its cheapness. It is English; yet the 
volumes, in paper bindings, five or more plays in each volume, 
and each with steel portraits, are afforded at a shilling (English) 
apiece. To be had at John Russell’s. 

2. Shakspeare’s Poems, etc. With the publication of the three 
thick octavos before us, comprising the poetical writings of Shak- 
speare, the splendid edition of Phillips, Sampson & Co. (Boston) is 
now complete. We repeat, what we have already said, that a cheaper 
and a better edition of Shakspeare—one better calculated at once for 
use and for the library—was never issued from the American press, 
and scarcely from the English. 

3. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. Derby & Co. We are not expected, 
at this late day, to pronounce upon the poetry of Moore. It onl 
remains to us to say, of the present edition, that it is a very prett 
one, and not unworthy of the verses it enshrines. A sweet por- 
trait (?) of the heroine adorns the title page. 

4, Posthumous Poems of William Motherwell. Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. Motherwell wrote a brave ballad, a touching domestic 
lyric, and an enthusiastic martial hymn. He was emphatically a 
lyrist, and one who dealt in no commonplace beauties. We are glad 
to see this collection of the pieces left behind him: for though, in 
few respects, equalling his more select and better known writings, 
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they render them complete, and provide us with the last, and, possi- 
bly, with some of the first, of the efforts of his pure and genial ima- 
gination. 

5. Armand ; or the Peer and the Peasant. <A play in five acts. 
By Anna Cora Mowarr. New-York: Stringer & Townsend. 1851. 
A pleasant, but slight performance. Nothing can be more slender 
than the story, the events of which are found in the times of Louis 
XV., that monarch being one of the dramatis persone, and Riche- 
lieu and his daughter (?) acting conspicuous parts. "We must do the 
author the justice to mention that, however slight we hold the piece, 
as a production for the closet, it has been quite successful upon the 
stage. 

2 Illustrated Iibretto Books. Davidson, London. A well printed 
series, of the most popular operas, with the accompanying airs; the 
dialogue in English, as well as in the original; the collection, which 
is still continued, forms a class of handbooks of the opera, such as 
will amply meet the wants of all those who delight in this charming 
amusement. Meyerbeer’s Prophet, Rossini’s Barber of Seville, Se- 
miramis and Cinderella, Donizetti’s Favourite, Lucia de Lammermoor, 
Linda of Chamouni, Don Pasquale, and Lucretia Borgia ; Mozart’s 
Don Juan, Bellini’s Norma, Mayer’s Medea in Corinth, Weber’s Der 
Frieschiitz, and Scribe and Auber’s Massaniello, are among the 
numbers which are now before us. The agency for this series, in 
Charleston, is Mr. John Russell. 


Juvenile Gift Books. 


1. The Comical Creatures from Wurtemburg. Including the 
story of Reynard the Fox. New-York: G.P. Putnam, 1851. 

2. Tales from Catland, for Little Kittens. By an Orv Tassy, 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 

3. Memoirs of a London Doll. Written by Hersztr. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 

These are all very prettily printed volumes, fair to the eye as grate- 
ful to the mind. They are all illustrated, more or less numerously, 
with wood cuts, designed with spirit and handsomely engraved. The 
thin quarto, containing the “Comical Creatures from Wurtemburg,” 
presents a curious and quaint collection—drawings from the stuffed 
figures, which were accumulated in grouped and anti¢ array at the 
great World’s Exhibition, in London. Lions, apes, dogs and foxes, 
wolves and hares, in solemn council, a grand collection of beasts, in 
debate on the affairs of Beastland, affords a ludicrous exhibition, and 
suggests an amusing commentary on the conventions and assemblies 
of a higher order of animals. 
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Prose Fiction. 


Miller’s Godfrey Malvern, Harper & Brothers. The details, 
step by step, of an author's career, from poverty and obscurity to ex- 
cellence and fame, are usually found to afford the most interesting 
material for books. Nor could this well be otherwise, since it com- 
bines, in equal degree, the fortunes of the man, as a human being— 
in which he represents the world of humanity at large-—and man 
as a highly intellectual being, endowed with extraordinary sensibili- 
ties, and representing the highest possible attitude in which humanity 
is ever permitted to appear. The author of “ Godfrey Malvern” has 
not risen to the conception of this great argument. Without being 
a positively barren book, his is not a profound one ;—without being 
absolutely dull, it fails utterly to display the brilliant in the career of 
genius, and does little to show how greatly the author struggles and 
must suffer in the ordinary life of the bookseller’s hack. Still, it may 
be read with interest, as a correct but somewhat coarse and clumsy 
portraiture. The sketch of the editor of the Old Monthly—whom 
we take to be Sir Richard Phillips—is no doubt a faithful one. 

Jones’s City Merchant. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. <A story of 
mercantile life, in which the young trader may learn a few useful 
lessons. The story is quite readable, not simply because of its mer- 
cantile revelations, but in consequence of the nght-mindedness with 
which the author discusses the evils of abolition at the North, and 
the negro mania, which has done so much mischief North and South. 
A glimpse is given us of the terrible riots which have made Phila- 
delphia so conspicuous among the American cities, and in which the 
instinctive antipathies of the whites and blacks of the free States, 
have put them in attitudes of strife wholly beyond the operation and 
control of law. This little story is illustrated by sundry wood cuts. 

Wild Western Scenes, by J. B. Jones. Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. A rough narrative of life in the West, inartistical and clumsy, 
but not deficient in interest. Mr. Jones is not in his element exactly, 
in scenes like these. The “ pictures,” by the way, which illustrate 
this volume, are. such as should entail upon the artist the doom of" 
pillory for life. They seem cut out of board, and that of an exceed- 
ingly tough and knotty grain. 

Norton's Stuart of Dunleath. Harper & Brothers. A sad, mel- 
ancholy story, taking its base, and, perhaps, many of its incidents,, 
from the gloomy fortunes of the writer. The case of her heroine in 
this book, was, most probably, in a large degree, her own. She de- 
scribes her as a woman loving much, and very weak in thus loving, 
but still innocent ;—weak, not vicious, and “more sinned against. 
than sinning.” As a work of art, “Stuart of Dunleath” is very 
faulty ; but it shows vigour, particularly in the characterization, and. 
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is chiefly censurable in the tone, and the monotonous atmosphere 
which the writer’s mood flings over it. We confess to the opinion 
that Mrs. Norton’s prose is more agreeable than her verse,—perhaps, 
for the simple reason that the latter demands what the former, in the 
free and easy standards of the fashionable novel, does not—unmis- 
takable originality. 

Arthur's Inbrary for the Household. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
Ten miniature volumes, very prettily printed, of this library, are be- 
fore us. Mr. Arthur is a writer of commendable industry. He is 
also to be commended for the purity of his tastes and the propriety 
of his objects. He panders to no bad passions ; and it is perhaps a 
defect in his system, as an artist, that he too sedulously works at the 
development of his moral. Were he less heedful of this point, his 
writings might be more salient and impressive. But his advantage 
lies, on the other hand, in the perfect security with which these books 
may be brought into the family. They are household books, simple 
and truthful, if wanting in passion and imagination. He is, perhaps, 
the most safe of our writers of domestic stories. 

Adrian; or the Clouds of the Mind. Appleton & Co. Here, 
again, we have Mr. James, but this time he travels not alone, but in 
company with Mr. Maunsell B. Field, an American. A joint stock 
novel, is a novelty. The authors account for the union of their 
pens, in this production, by referring to the example of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and other of the old English dramatists, who wrote single 
pieces together. But we do not see that either party gains anything 
by it. We doubtif it helped the progress of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It, perhaps, was the true cause of the monotony of their plots and 
their frequently forced contrivances for furthering the action, and 
bringing about the denouément. At all events, a drama is not a 
noyel ; and that division of labour which might be effected in prepar- 
ing the one performance, seems far less easy and proper in the other. 
“ Adrian” is really only an old style novel, with which Mr. James 
has made us sufficiently familiar. It shows little or no variation from 
his usual plots and stories. The reader may be deceived by the second 
title ;—“ The Clouds of the Mind” seeming to promise a psychologi- 
cal history ;—but the psychology is only on the surface. The philoso- 
phy is only skin deep. A morbid mood, and a diseased sentiment, 
neither of which is analyzed, furnish the pabulum for the metaphy- 
sies of Adrian, who proves himself something of a blockhead ; while 
his wife shows herself, in one instance, equally so ; besides being grossly 
heedless of her duty, for which our authors reward, rather than re- 
buke, her. 

Aims and Obstacles. Harper & Brothers. Another of the novels 
of Mr. James, very readable, and marked by the usual characteristics 
of the author. | 

Alice Carey’s Clovernook. Redfield. This pleasant volume has 
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evidently been modelled upon the agreeable sketches of life in a new 
society, which Mrs. Kirkland gave us some years ago. We do not 
know, indeed, but that Miss Carey’s sketches are even more marked 
by real ability than those of Mrs. Kirkland. She is more various, 
and quite as observing ; not less graphic, and much more sketchy and 
animated. The title of her book, by the way, is borrowed from that 
of a well-known British author. It is just the sort of volume for an 
evening fireside. 

Barton’s Io: a Tale of the Olden-Fane. Appletons. This is a 
much laboured, but very feeble performance, for which the author 
lacks every necessary endowment of learning and art. He shows 
neither the skill of the raconteur, the thought of the metaphysican, 
nor the knowledge of classic philosophy, history, mythology and so- 
ciety, which are all absolutely essential to a story upon the plan, and 
with the subject chosen. There was never a more presumptuous effort 
‘or more abortive result. 

Yeast: a Problem. Harper & Brothers. <A proper title, Yeast, 
for such a volume,—full of the fermentings of a mind, young, ardent, 
wishing to be doing, yet working spasmodically, and without a suffi- 
ciently distinct purpose. The author of “ Alton Locke,” of which 
this volume may be considered an additional chapter, is one of the 
thousand reformers of the day, who cry, “ Wo! to the city, wo !”— 
but without being at all prepared, by any distinct scheme of Govern- 
ment Philosophy, to amend the condition of society, or restore the 
governmental chaos of the times to order and harmony. Of this 
class, Carlyle is the great master; but few of them are able to cry 
“Wo!” with his power of lungs and eloquence. 

Fullom’s Daughter of Night. Harper & Brothers. This is a 
well-written and interesting story, somewhat overwrought, perhaps ; 
but, as this point concerns the actual condition of English life and 
society, we cannot be sure of the propriety even of this objection. A 
child, a girl, beautiful in high degree, is translated from the coal gal- 
leries to the highest walks of English society, becomes an heiress, and 
goes through a long series of vicissitudes, pains and pleasures, so ex- 
treme that we almost doubt the author’s veracity. He interests us, 
nevertheless, in spite of his improbabilities. 

Drury’s Hastbury. Harper & Brothers. Miss Drury is a clever 
damsel. Her previous novel promised considerably. The present is 
scarcely superior to that, but it is quite respectable and quite reada- 
ble and interesting. It embodies some strong contrasts of character, 
but otherwise exhibits no very remarkable features. 

Sandeaw’s Money Bags and Titles. Lippincott, Grambo & Co, A 
very pleasant satire, by a French writer, of whom we hear, for the 
first time, through the medium of this translation. It is a quiet, easy 
and natural story, yet lively and full of interest. The hits at the 
follies of the age, are fairly delivered ; the author putting in his blows 
with the evident ability and adroitness of an adept. 
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Melville's Moby Dick. Uarper & Brothers. In all those portions 
of this volume which relate directly to the whale, his appearance in 
the oceans which he inhabits; his habits, powers and peculiarities ; 
his pursuit and capture ; the interest of the reader will be kept alive, 
and his attention fully rewarded. We should judge, from what is 
before us, that Mr. Melville has as much personal knowledge of the 
whale as any man living, and is better able, than any man living, to 
display this knowledge in print. In all the scenes where the whale is 
the performer or the sufferer, the delineation and action are highly 
vivid and exciting. In all other respects, the book is saq stuff, dull 
and dreary, or ridiculous. Mr. Melville’s Quakers are the wretchedest 
dolts and drivellers, and his Mad Captain, who pursues his personal 
revenges against the fish who has taken off his leg, at the expense of 
ship, crew and owners, is a monstrous bore, whom Mr. Melville has 
no way helped, by enveloping him in a sort of mystery. His ravings, 
and the ravings-of some of the tributary characters, and the ravings 
of Mr. Melville himself, meant for eloquent declamation, are such as 
would justify a writ de lunatico against all the parties. 

Hawthorne's Snow Image, éc. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. These 
stories are gathered together from the Magazines and Annuals, where 
they were originally scattered by the hands of their tasteful and pro- 
lific author. They are all characteristie—quiet, gentle, fanciful,— 
clothing naked facts in pleasing allegory, and beguiling to truth and 
virtue, through the pleasing labyrinths of fiction. 

Chesebro’s Dreamland by Daylight. Redfield. Pleasant sketches 
enough, animated and graceful ;—essays, enlivened by personal nar- 
ratiyes, and tales of social life, as seen through the atmosphere of a 
youthful and eager fancy ;—just the sort of volume which a young 
lady of talent might be expected to write, and which young ladies of 
taste will be pleased to read. 

Fosters Celio ; or New York Above and Uncer Ground. Dewitt 
& Davenport. Scenes and sketches, exhibiting the extremes of social 
life in New York ; exaggerated greatly, as is the fashion of the day,— 
an evident attempt to find in New York the sort of material which 
Sue has made us familiar with in Paris. Sue’s book was full of 
monstrous exaggerations, and the exaggerations of “Celio” are, of 
course, even more remarkable. If the food sought by the reader be 
that simply which stimulates, rather than that which is wholesome, 
he may feed fat on the “under ground” of this story; but it will 
sadly unfit him for a decent life above ground. 

Blanchard’s Heirs of Derwentwater, Dewitt & Davenport. There 
is much power and beauty in this story, disfigured, however by some 
striking inconsistencies of character, and some extreme improbabilities 
of situation. 

Caleb Field: a Tale of the Puritans. Warper & Brothers. Not 
much of a tale—a homely sketch rather,—homely but grateful—of 
pious duty, Christian devotion, and self-sacrifice, in the teeth of the 
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pestilence. The subject is the great plague of London, and the noble 
courage of the Puritan preachers, who boldly faced the Destroyer, in 
the performance of their sacred duties. 

The Tutor’s Ward. Harper & Brothers. A tale of wild and sel- 
fish passions, full of a dark and gloomy interest. 

Richard of York. Stringer & Townsend. Battle, bloodshed, con- 
spiracy and intrigue—these furnish the fruitful incidents in this vol- 
ume. ‘The historical matter affords a very good subject, but it has 
been very clumsily handled. 

Dumas’ Wedding Dress. Dewitt & Davenport. The reader is 
always sure of finding ¢erest in the romances of Dumas. This may 
be promised him, in the work before us, if it possesses no higher re- 
commendations. The lively Frenchman is never tedious or dull, 
whatever may be his other deficiencies. 

The Confessor, A. Hart. A story of interest, in consequence of 
correct portraiture, rather than because of its artist-like arrangement 
of details. The incidents are numerous, and usually well described. 
The historical events belong to the struggle of Charles I. with the 
Parliament. Of Charles, Cromwell, Hampden, Montrose, and other 
high personages, we have very fair portraits, correct according to his- 
tory ; but the author has galvanized, rather than reanimated them. 

Milman’s Arthur Conway. Harper & Brothers. This interesting 
fiction is a posthumous publication, by the author of the clever story 
called “The Wayside Cross.” The reader will derive equal satisfac- 
tion from its perusal as a romance, and as it affords lively and truth- 
ful sketches of tropical scenes, and life in the West Indies. The au- 
thor’s characters and landscapes are evidently drawn from nature. 

Drayton ; a Story of American Life. Harper & Brothers. Stuff!— 
very flat and very feeble. 

Dan Marbles Life ana Times. Dewitt & Davenport. A lively 
volume of fun, flash, frolic and frivolity, such as might easily be woven 
out of a moderate experience in our new States and frontier country— 
illustrated by numerous free caricatures. 

Reveries of an Old Maid. Dewitt & Davenport. A collection of 
social satirical sketches, after the manner cf Punch & Company, the 
moral throughout being broad grin, and the philosophy all farce. 

Ecarte, and Matilaa Montgomery. Dewitt & Davenport. The 
first of these books is decidedly the most agreeable and interesting— 
too voluptuous in tone and incident, but pleasantly written and with 
considerable art. The second is one of horrors and loathsome details— 
inartistically wrought out from complicated materials. The events 
are borrowed, in part, from the fearful Kentucky tragedy of Beau- 
champe, though the scene is placed on the Canada frontier, and the 
events coupled with those of the war of 1812. 

The Scourge of the Ocean. A. Hart. This is the second or third 
edition of a tale of nautical adventure ;—rapid and exciting scenes 
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being made to compensate for a deliberate design, and a thoughtful, 
well studied narrative. 

Dumas’s Three Strong Men. Dewitt & Davenport. We have 
read this story under another name. It is one of crime, concealment, 
suspicion, intrigue, and a constant succession of incidents, more or 
less interesting, in common life. 

Dumas’s Countess of Salisbury. Stringer & Townsend. Every 
body remembers the traditional history of the institution, by Edward 
III., of the Order of the Garter, and the connection with it of a 
Countess of Salisbury, a woman of somewhat doubtful reputation. 
The wars of Edward in France, the institution of the order of the 
Garter, the wars of the English with the Scots, and the loves and fall 
of the Countess, furnish the material for this story, which exhibits 
little ingenuity, and is by no means remarkable for its interest. 

Home is Home. Appleton & Co. A quiet domestic story, mild 
and agreeable; not calculated to excite, but soothe; pure and unob- 
jectionable. 

Confessions of a Housekeeper. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. One 
of the series of domestic volumes of T. S. Arthur, embodying a cor- 
rect portraiture of outer life at home—a sort of domestic sketch book 
with plates. 

The Arkansaw Doctor. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. A book pro- 
fessing to be by David Rattlehead, M.D., of the regular profession, 
who styles himself “a man of scrapes.” Such a title naturally enough 
suggests the sort of volume before us—odd, grotesque,—a broad- 
mouthed caricature throughout, with characteristic wood cuts. 

Field’s Scrap Book. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. This enormous 
folio, consisting of tales and anecdotes, biographical, historical, patri- 
otic, moral, religious and sentimental pieces, in prose and verse, has 
reached a second edition within the year, a fact which would seem to 
render our notice quite unnecessary. We can only say of the col- 
lection, that it is very well made for the purposes of the miscellane- 
ous reader. Its character is by no means an ambitious one. 

May’s Louis’s School Days. Appleton & Co. A lively story for 
young people, showing the bright and the dark in youthful character 
at a boy’s school, in what shapes temptation comes, and in what usu- 
ally lies the boy’s weakness. A very clever story. 

Labree’s Rebels and Tories. Dewitt & Davenport. The Revolu- 
tion is an exhaustless subject in the popular imagination. We are 
not so sure that it proves so in the case of the authors; and we are 
somewhat doubtful if Mr. Labree, in especial, has found it so; yet, we 
are told, that this story has had a wide circulation. 

Lee’s Tales, Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Florence, the Parish Orphan ; 
and The Village, by Eliza B. Lee—two domestic sketches, of a quiet 
moral beauty. ; 
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De Quincey’s Literary Reminiscences. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Two more valuable volumes added to the fine collection of the 
author’s writings, which we owe to the present publishers. De Quin- 
cey cannot be read without profit; but the reader must be cautioned 
how he surrenders his faith or his judgment into his hands. De 
Quincey is a man of stern and uncompromising prejudices : in some 
respects, a bigot, and of narrow creed; in esthetics, too frequently 
seizing upon some single feature of the subject, and doing wrong to 
all the rest; in society, too apt to take his impressions of persons 
(and so of their works) from his own passing moods. Only keep 
watch upon him, so that he does not snare your judgment, and you 
will find him a highly thoughtful, picturesque and instructive com- 
panion. 


McIlvaine’s Spiritual Regeneration. Harper & Bro. 


A cHarGe of the Bishop of Ohio, with “reference to the times ;” 
delivered to the clergy of his diocese. 


Bulwer’s Not so Bad as We Seem. Harper & Bro. 


A very readable drama, pleasant, lively and agreeable in its tran- 
sitions, without much that is very impressive, and with little that is 
original. It is as an artist, and the perfect master of his tools; and 
not as a genius, that Mr. Bulwer shows when he writes dramas. 


Mapleson’s Hand-Book of Heraldry. Wiley. 


A ric and tasteful little quarto, beautifully illuminated, and giving 
just enough information, on the subject of heraldry, as the simple 
republican need acquire. But republicanism is not always simple, 
and sundry illuminated pages are given to the crests and devices of 
American families—South-Carolina affording but a single subject. 


Burke’s Mineral Springs of Virginia. Morris & Bro. 
A very good and useful manual, as far as it goes ; but it does not 
contain notices of all the mineral springs of Virginia—not even of 
all those which are much frequented. 


Johnson's California and Oregon. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


Tuts is one of the least pretending, and most copious and satisfac- 
tory, of all the thousand volumes of travel in the gold region of 
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California, which have been delivered from the press. The writer 
has his ears open, and is a sensible observer. The route, by Chagres 
and Panama, to San Francisco, is well described, and the future tra- 
veller will find this a good guide book, en route. It contains some 
very good counsel, as to the precautions and preparations, before 
departure, and shows, fairly and fully, what will subsequently be 
encountered. An appendix, from the pen of the Hon. Mr. Thurston, 
contains full instructions to emigrants, who would pursue the over- 
land route to Oregon. The volume is illustrated by a number of 
respectable steel engravings, giving views of the principal towns and 
settlements. 


Anthon’s Manual of Roman Antiquities. Uarper & Bro. 


Proressor ANTHON is one of the first off our American classic- 
ists—one of the very best living compilers and editors of educational 
works, such as that before us. “It has been prepared,” we are told, 
“at the suggestion of several instructors, who were desirous of having 
a continuous work, on the subject of Roman Antiquities,” and is not 
designed to supersede the Dictionary of Antiquities, from the same 
hands, recently published. From a cursory examination, we should 
take it to be a very excellent and useful manual. A similar work, 
devoted to Grecian antiquities, may be expected soon to follow it. 


Experimental Researches, illustrative of the functional oneness, unity 
and diffusion of nervous action; in opposition to the anatomical 
assumption of four sets of nerves, and a fourfold set of functions, 
and transmitted impressions ; with a brief exposition of the phi- 
losophy of vivisection and of sensation. By Brenner Dow er, 
M.D., of New-Orleans. New-Orleans: Joseph Cohn. 1851. 


A sussecr for the anatomist and for the philosophers in medicine 
and surgery—a series of curious and instructive experiments on the 
alligator. Dr. Dowler is a sleepless and intelligent worker. His 
speculations and experiments will equally interest the student in this 
department of scientific inquiry. They may startle, but they will 
teach. Mr. Dowler writes well, and is evidently a man of great 
ability. 


Mrs. Bliss’s Practical Cook Book. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


We cannot afford space for the interminable title page of this 
volume. which promises the most wonderful recipes and results to all 
persons anxious for the creature comforts. But Bliss ought to be a 
good name for a book, and ‘the lady who rejoices in this title, and 
who has prepared this volume of culinary counsel, for our especial 
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good, grace and gravy, is no doubt perfectly competent to make 
good all her promises. A single paragraph from her modest preface 
ought to say more for her than anything we should say. Mrs. Bliss 


“Has herein attempted to aid and subserve the business of both 
the young and the old housekeeper, in that wniversally interesting 
department of life which lies between the kitchen and the dining- 
room.” 


How well that is said; vaguely, it is true, for the department be- 
tween the two apartments can be only the passage-way or stair-way ; 
but still there is a dignity about it which we understand and honour, 
and we ought to be grateful to her for keeping up the connection 
between the two apartments, which, by the way, may be held to lie 
in a near parallelism with the throat and stomach. Let us add, that 
the perusal of the very table of contents, in this volume, has been 
wonderfully provocative to appetite. To our notion, Bliss, for a cook, 
is a much better name than Glass. It has certainly less brittleness, 
and seems to promise more grateful results. 


Baucher’s Method of Horsemanship. Carey & Hart. 


Baucuer teaches a new method of breaking and training horses, 
so that the most vicious of horses are, in short time, subdued to 
meekness ; so that the worst of riders are soon taught to secure them- 
selves comfortably in the saddle. His success in his new system 
seems to be without example, and to have received the almost uni- 
versal approbation and encouragement of the officers of the French 
army. It has been subjected to the severest scrutiny of a military 
commission, the report of which is loud in its favour. The volume 
is illusttated by numerous wood cuts, showing the necessary positions 
of horse and rider, at the several points in their mutual education. 


Life and Writings of Chalmers. Warper & Bro. 


Tue third volume of the biography of this very distinguished 
Christian writer and preacher. A fourth volume concludes the work. 


Lord’s Lectures. Derby & Co. 


On the progress of civilization, government, etc., deserve very 
respectful and prolonged consideration, such as we cannot now bestow 
upon them. His subjects are of high moment, and he treats them 
in a style very far superior to that of the loose and vulgar manner of 
the ordinary lecturer. 
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Kaltschmidt’s School Dictionaries. Blanchard & Lea. 


Two neat little pocket volumes, Latin-English, English-Latin, de- 
cidedly the best of their class, as abridgements. 


Warren’s Lily and Bee. Harper & Bro. 


A strane farrago of affectations—a sort of rhapsodical allegory, 
occasioned by the wonders and varieties accumulated in the Crystal 
Palace—glorifying God and the English together—dealing very 
equally with both—now putting one in advance, and now the other— 
though, upon the whole, we rather think that the writer gives the 
preference to the English. 


Head’s Faggot of French Sticks. Putnam. 


To THosE who have gallopped across the Pampas with Sir Francis, 
or supped with him at the Brunnens of Nassau, there will be no need 
of our counsel to persuade them to warm themselves a little by his 
pleasant fireside, and over his “ Faggot of French Sticks.” This is 
his most attractive volume ; and, strange to say, though compiled in 
Paris, from whence we have, annually, the labours of a thousand 
other gatherers, Sir Francis has contrived to show us things that we 
have never seen before, and to tell us facts which are not to be found 
in any other books. A more copious collection of statistics, more 
pleasantly arranged, was never put before the public. You have 
here a better idea of Paris, as the capital of Europe, than you could 
get from a host of other volumes. 


Squier’s Nicaragua, etc. Appleton & Co. 


TuEsE very beautifully devised octavos come to us at too late a 
period to notice. We shall accord them our attentions in our next. 
We may say to the reader, however, that they are crowded with fresh 
and interesting matter, in relation to a region which is destined to 
rise into future importance, and, perhaps, with a most inconceivable 
rapidity. These volumes are illustrated by numerous engravings and 
maps. 


Mayhew’s London Labour and London Poor. Harper & Bro. 


Tu1s work, our readers will understand, is of a twofold character, 
and aims to unfold the history of certain of the English labouring 
classes, while exhibiting, in broad bold outlines, their social traits and 
humours. It is, therefore, at once amusing and instructive ; may be 
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read with pleasure by the lounger, and studied with profit by the 
politician. It is got up in good style, with numerous and highly 
spirited illustrations, all of which are actual portraits, 


Abbotts Young Christian Series. Harper & Bro. 


Tue first of three volumes, which are to contain, 1. The Young 
Christian ; 2. The Corner Stone, and 3. The Way to doGood. The 
object of the volume, treated in the way familiar to all those acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Jacob Abbott, is to simplify for the young 
the whole body of Christian morals. The profoundest lessons are 
taught, through the medium of ordinary domestic events. The work 
is very prettily printed, with numerous engravings. 


Catechism of Familiar Things. Lindsay & Blakiston. 


Tuis is a very useful little volume, for every day life, giving us the 
histories of common things, for which we sometimes need equally 
definition and recipe. The character and claims of the book are per- 
haps fully, and not unjustly, presented in the title page, which de- 
scribes the book as teaching the origin of familiar things, the events 
which led to their discovery, giving also a short explanation of some 
of the principal natural phenomena. It is designed for the use of 
schools and families. It will prove, we think, much more useful to 
the latter than the former. 


The Microscopist. Lindsay & Blakiston. 


A MANnvAL for the use of the microscope, designed for general use, 
full, comprehensive, simple and clear; a book, the usefulness of which 
becomes apparent at a glance. It is very neatly printed, and every 
page is illustrated with appropriate engravings. 


Latham’s Man and his Migrations. Norton. 


Dr Laruam is known as one of the ablest of those writers on the 
subject of race, who contend for the original unity of the human 
family. His present volume is rather a reswmé of the subject, than 
an elaborate or original disquisition upon it, from novel points 
of view. It exhibits extensive search and reading, rather than a dis- 
position to dive below the surface. The most interesting, and least 
satisfactory portion of the work, is that in which the author endea- 
vours to assign an original centre of the world, from which the dis- 
tribution of the human family might be supposed plausibly to com- 
mence. His purpose, in this, is to sustain revelation, by what, to 
human reason, would appear the probable—a fact which somewhat 
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argues the necessity for such support. The labour is pretty much 
taken in vain. The laity, as is the common, yet curious fact, in all 
history, is rapidly taking the whole subject out of the hands of the 
professions. 


Laurie Todd. Edward Walker. 


Op Grant Thorburn, the New-York seedsman, was first lifted into 
renown by being made the hero of the novel of Laurie Todd, from the 
pen of John Galt. Since then, Grant has set up for himself, and 
become quite a voluminous writer. His Life, which is here before us, 
the garrulous story of an old man, is full of lessons. Grant has 
lived eighty winters, and seen a great deal of life, in all that time. 
His experiences and anecdotes are quite interesting. He gives us 
lively portraits of distinguished persons, such as Tom Paine, William 
Cobbett, General Moreau, and others, and affords us a homely picture 
of New-York, fifty years ago. His volume may be read with inte- 
rest and profit. 


Isaac Taylor's Wesley and Methodism. Harpers. 


Norso much a history of Wesley and Methodism, as an essay 
upon both. The two Wesleys; the beginning of Methodism; the 
first preachings ; Whitefield and Wesley’s separations ; lay preaching 
and preachers; Fletcher, Coke, Lady Huntingdon ; the elements and 
forms of Methodism; the Methodism of the past and future ;—these 
are the topics of this volume, showing matter for thought and study, 
and affording just the necessary degree of fact, by which these are to 
work out the conclusions of a proper history. The volume before us 
is only the introduction to another, of a more copious character. 


Timbs’s Year Book of Facts. A. Hart. 


Tuts neatly printed volume furnishes an excellent hand book for 
the student in the useful. Such a volume, published annually, and 
reporting the year’s progress, in science, art, philosophy, ete., would 
always prove a desideratum. 


Pfeifier’s Voyage round the World. Harper & Bro. 


Tuts narrative is from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, a lady of a 
fearless and intelligent spirit, who, taking Ariel for her guide, has 
“put a girdle round the world,” not exactly in forty minutes, but in 
an inconceivably short space of time. She is an observant traveller 
and pleasant narrator. 
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Ws shall notice this graceful and thoughtful series of essays in 
our next. They come from a well known hand, and will, we take it 
for granted, at once command the favourable attention of Southern 
readers. 


Wheeler's Rural Homes. Scribner. 


A compact volume, devoted to Domestic Architecture, giving 
sketches of houses suited for country life in America, with original 
designs, plans, &e. Mr. Wheeler has a correct notion of what a 
country house, and its furniture, should be, and we are pleased to 
see that he assigns a proper space to the wants, in this respect, as 
well as the peculiarities of the South ;—giving us some very becom- 
ing suggestions in home architecture, and illustrating his views by 
several very pretty and tasteful sketches. We commend this volume 
to our people, as one which happily combines the useful with the or- 
namental, in its hints. 


Commercial Conventions: Direct Trade: A Chance for the South. 


Tuts is the title of a pamphlet that comes from—we know not 
what quarter; but it is sensible, shrewd, sarcastic, and shows the au- 
thor to be capable of doing much more for the subject which he indi- 
cates, than any number of those who sputter, daily, so much about 
it ;—that is, if anything can be done for the South, during the pre- 
sent day and generation, and under existing circumstances. But, in 
truth, all such enterprise must be the work of native thinking, native 
opinion, and the exercise of mind at home. You shall not prompt 
any people against their practice and experience, until you first impel 
their own thoughts in the desired direction. Now, the mind of the 
South expends itself in politics—in parties. The glory is to be called 
“ whig” or “democrat !”—to be Dick’s man, or Tom’s man—a party 
man at all events—never one’s own man! While we shout, and 
throw up our caps, and are rare stump shouters, we are no thinkers. 
Our thinking is all done for us abroad; and science, literature and 
art, of home origin, are constantly discouraged. How can we enjoy 
or succeed in enterprises of any kind, when we banish the very lite- 
rature upon which it depends—when we repudiate all home opinion, 
in fact, however much we insist upon it in our declamations. 


Loomis’s Elements of Algebra. Harper & Brothers. 


A work designed especially for those who have completed the 
arithmetical course ; intended to render easy the transition from the 
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one to the other study. Professor Loomis has a reputation already 
as a teacher of the exact sciences, which may be assumed a sufficient 
guaranty for the utility of this volume. 


Dictionary of Mechanics. Appleton & Co. 


Tue fortieth number of this Dictionary completes the work, the 
plan of which, well conceived at the outset, has been carried out 
faithfully, and with the requisite ability, to the close. It embodies a 
complete, ample, and highly valuable library for the mechanic, the 
engineer, the man of study and of science,—the worker, in short, in 
all the crafts. 


Conversations and Dialogues. (French.) 


Ay excellent little hand book of French conversation, a proper 
addition to the long series of excellent manuals which we owe to the 
publishers, Appleton & Co., for facilitating among our young, the 
acquisition of the continental languages. Edited by Gustave Chou- 
quet. 


Williams's Tourist’s Guide. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


DeciwepLy the most complete and admirable hand book of Travel 
in the United States, Canada, &c., that we have seen. A new map, 
illustrative of our wondrously vast empire, in detail, and as a whole, 
accompanies this useful publication. 


Hildreth’s History of the United States of America. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tue fifth volume of this comprehensive volume has just been re- 
ceived. It includes the administrations of John Adams and Jeffer- 
son. Another volume will bring down the history to the close of the 
sixteenth Congress, when we hope to find leisure for its full exami- 
nation. 


Public Inbraries in the United States. 


Tus Congressional Document is issued as an appendix to the Re- 
port of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. It 
contains a large and valuable body of information in respect to the 
public libraries of the country; and, though questionless somewhat 
imperfect, it must yet prove very useful to students and others in all 
the States, as showing where the means of knowledge may be found. 
The Report gives brief historical sketches of the origin, growth, en- 
dowments, benefactors, &c., of the several libraries. 


